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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THOMAS BROOKS, THE 
NONCONFORMIST. 


Mr. Ursan,—Can you or any of your 
readers inform me where any informa- 
tion is to be obtained respecting “ Master 
Thomas Brooks,” who, two centuries ago, 
was “ Preacher of the Gospel at Margaret’s, 
New Fish-street ?” He was the author of 
the following works, printed and “sold by 
John Hancock, at the first shop in Pope’s- 
head Alley, next to Cornhill.” 

1. “Precious Remedies against Satan’s 
Devices; or Salve for Beleevers and Unbe- 
leevers: being a Companion for those that 
are in Christ, or out of Christ, that sleight 
or neglect Ordinances, under a pretence of 
living above them; that are growing in 
spirituals or decaying, that are tempted or 
deserted, afflicted or opposed, that have 
assurance or without it; on the second of 
Corinthians, the second and the eleventh.” 

2. “ Heaven on Earth: or a serious 
Discourse, touching a well-grounded As- 
surance of men’s everlasting happiness and 
blesse:Iness, discovering the nature of As- 
surance, the possibility of attaining it, the 
causes, springs, and degrees, with the reso- 
lution of several weighty questions on the 
8th of Romans, 32, 33, 34 verses. 

3. “The Unsearchable Riches of Christ : 
or Meat for Strong Men and Milk for 
Babes, held forth in two-and-twenty Ser- 
mons, from Ephesians iii. 8, preached on 
his Lecture-nights at Fish-street Hill.” 

4. “ Apples of Gold for Young Men and 
Women, and a Crown of Glory for Old 
Men and Women: or the happiness of 
being good betimes, and the honour of 
being an Old Disciple, clearly and fully 
discoursed, and closely and faithfully ap- 
plied.” 

5. “A String of Pearls; or the Best 
Things reserved till last: delivered in a 
Sermon preached in London, June 8, 1657, 
at the Funeral of (that triumphant saint) 
Mistris Mary Blake, late the wife of his 
worthy friend Mr. Nicholas Blake, Mer- 
chant.” 

6. “The Silent Soul; with Sovereign 
Antidotes against the most miserable Exi- 
gents: or A Christian with an Olive-leaf 
in his Mouth, when he is under the great- 
est afflictions, the sharpest and sorest trials 
and troubles, the saddest and darkest pro- 
vidences and changes; with answers to di- 
vers Questions aud Ubjections, that one of 
greatest importance, all tending to win 
and work souls to be still, quiet, calm, and 


silent under all changes that have or may 
pass upon them in this world, &c.; lately 
printed, and dedicated to all afflicted, dis- 
tressed, dissatisfied, disquieted, and dis- 
composed Christians thorowout the world.” 
The fifth of these works, the “ String of 
Pearls,” is in my possession, and displays 
much learning and ability. “ Margaret’s,” 
I presume, was the Puritan form of styling 
“Saint Margaret’s.” W. D. 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Ursan,—A tablet to the memory 
of Mr. Stowe has recently been erected in 
the Chapel of Oriel College, Oxford, with 
the following inscription :— 

** Sacred to the Memory of 

Mr. Henry Stows, Fellow of this College, 
who left its walls in February, 1855, that he 
might distribute the bounty of his countrymen 
in ministering to the wants of the army in the 
Crimea; and died at Balaclava on the 20th of 
June in the same year, aged 30 years. 

** A few of his friends have erected this monu- 
ment to the memory of one whose brief life was 
spent in useful and honourable exertion, and 
whose death is associated with events of deep 
interest in the history of this country.” 


INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
INTO BRITAIN. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the “ History of Dis- 
senters,” by Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, 
it is asserted, on the authority of the 
Welsh Triads, that Christianity was thus 
introduced into England :—Caractacus 
being conquered by the Romans, was with 
his wife and family, and his father Bran, 
carried captive to Rome, where they heard 
the Gospel. Bran and some others be- 
came converts to Christianity, and, on 
their return to England, introduced it 
here; and Cyllin, the son of Caractacus, 
is termed St. Cyllin—Eigen, the daughter, 
being the first British female saint. This 
noble family is said to have returned from 
Rome in the seventeenth (?) year of the 
Christian era, and to have brought over 
llid, a Christian Jew, and Cyndav, a 
brother, to propagate the Gospel.”—Can 
any of your readers inform me what au- 
thority there is for this statement ? 

AND. CARTER. 





*,* It is requested that the Title-page for 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY *. 


THIRTY-sIx years ago, within a month or two, the reading public were 
delighted and perplexed by an article from a new contributor, which had 
appeared in two consecutive numbers of the “ London Magazine.” Just 
at that time the ‘“‘ London” was amongst the most popular and prosperous 
of monthly periodicals, and it well deserved its reputation and success. 
Its celebrated editor, John Scott, had indeed fallen in a duel six months 
before ; but there still remained amongst the writers whom he had enlisted 
in the work, men as able as Carey, Cunningham, Hazlitt, and Charles 
Lamb, who were contributing to it some of their most powerful and charm- 
ing compositions. Even in this company the new contributor’s article was 
held to distance all competitors both in brilliancy and depth; and even the 
masculine vigour of the “ Table-Talk,” and the inimitable delicacy of 
“ Elia’s Essays,” were slighted for awhile in the tumultuous burst of appro- 
bation with which “The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater” were 
received. 

This was Mr. De Quincey’s first effort as a writer for the public, and it 
was a noble harbinger of the long series of his subsequent productions, 
All the characteristic qualities which an examination of the whole collection 
of his writings would incline us to attribute to him, may be found, in 
greater or in less degree, in the “* Confessions.” It was obvious then—and 
the little work, in its original form, bears witness to the same facts now— 
that the author had at his command far larger stores of knowledge, and 
powers of mind which had been subjected to a far richer and completer 
culture, than those which the common herd of men of letters wielded ; that 
he combined, in.a word, philosophy, and scholarship, and science, and ima- 
gination, with an almost unequalled mastery of the arts and ornaments of 
speech. We believe, indeed, that it would be hard to find, in all our recent 
literature, another jirs¢ work as strikingly indicative of genuine and mature 
strength. 

But the “‘ Confessions” were very far from being confined to the one subject 
of Opium-eating. Indeed, for any parallel to the absolute unreservedness 
of De Quincey’s communications concerning himself, we question whether 
it would not be almost necessary to go back to the Essays of Montaigne or 
the “ Confessions’ of Rousseau. Along with the history which he gave of 
his own indulgence in the “ accursed drug,” he associated a pretty complete 





* “Selections, Grave and Gay, from Writings Published and Unpublished, by Thomas 
De Quincey.” (Edinburgh: James Hogg. London: R. Groombridge and Sons.) 
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account of all that had been most interesting in his life, both with regard 
to outward influences and inward development, up to the very time at 
which the “* Confessions” were composed. The early loss of an accomplished 
father, and subsequent contention with an unaccommodating guardian, 
plunged the precocious boy into “a sea of troubles,” from which he only 
escaped at last, tempest-tost, and sorely hurt in body and in mind. The 
description of his sufferings during that period of his youth in which the 
worst of his privations were experienced is painfully eloquent, not merely 
because it discloses an appalling stress of hardest physical ills, but also be- 
cause it gives us more than one accidental glimpse of the singularly loving, 
sensitive, and thoughtful nature which the poor boy bore with him in the 
bitterness of his destitution. By a hollow reconciliation with his guardian, 
he was eventually rescued from that perilous state, and enabled to return 
to the studies which, even at that age, he passionately loved. The wish 
that he had faithfully clung to was gratified by a residence at Oxford, 
where, amongst the multitude of his enjoyments, not the least, assuredly, 
arose out of the intimacy which he formed with John Wilson. Two or 
three years afterwards he is found tenanting a cottage at Grasmere—a cot- 
tage which Wordsworth had before inhabited—the “ white cottage, em- 
bowered with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to unfold a succession of 
flowers upon the walls and clustering around the windows, through all the 
months of spring, summer, and autumn,—beginning, in fact, with May roses, 
and ending with jasmine,’—which he has described with so much beauty 
in the “ Confessions,” and in which it was his lot to taste by turns the plea- 
sures and dread pains his opium-eating brought. His half-playful and 
half-loving picture of this home, rich only in its books and beauty, is as 
faithful as it is charming. In this “ humble cot,” placed upon “ the calm- 
est, fairest spot on earth,” he resided twenty years, enjoying the society of 
the many gifted men who were then living in the lake-country, studying 
subjects of philosophy from which most of his contemporaries would have 
shrunk, drinking his ruby-coloured laudanum freely, dreaming glorious 
dreams of loveliness and awe unspeakable, and pouring forth the treasures 
of his rich intelligence in contributions to the periodical press. 

But of the peculiar force and splendour of the opium-dreams, it should 
be remembered that scarcely anything can be attributed to the opium. It 
might, by its specific influence, assist in concentrating and increasing ac- 
tivity, but it would add nothing either to the organic power of the indivi- 
dual, or to the elements of new combinations which might be already hoarded 
in his memory. Yet it is out of these, in their relation of material and 
constructive faculty, that any new creation must proceed. Give the drug, 
in quantity sufficient to produce sleep, to an ignorant, unimaginative man, 
and you will probably get from him in his dreams nothing grander than 
Charles Lamb’s “ Ghost of a Fish-wife ;” but give it, under the same condi- 
tion, to Coleridge, and his imagination would have bodied forth the “ sunny 
pleasure-dome with caves of ice’ of Kubla-Khan, the stately palace— 

“Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


Or give it to De Quincey, and he shall dream of some Sabbath-scene of love- 
liness expanding into the magnificence of mountains raised to more than 
Alpine height, with interspace between them of savannahs and forest-lawns, 
and some unforgotten grave amidst it; or some solitary well-remembered 
form of one whom he had lost in early youth, “sitting upon a stone shaded 
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by Judean palms,” silent and solemn as a spiritual presence, and vanish- 
ing in dimness and thick darkness, as the scenery of his dream is changed 
into the lamp-light of a London night, where he walks, with the lost one 
he had wept for walking again with him, just as he had done “ eighteen 
years before, along the endless terraces of Oxford-street.” With great 
truth “ Elia” tells us, in one of his excellent essays, that “the degree of the 
soul’s creativeness in sleep might furnish no whimsical criterion of the 
quantum of poetical faculty resident in the same soul waking.” 

The “ Confessions of an English Opium-Eater” were published in a small 
volume, which sold well, and was for a few years a somewhat scarce book. 
Besides this reprint from the pages of the ** London,” we believe that the 
novel of * Walladmor,” “ Klosterheim,” and “ The Logic of Political Econo- 
my,” are the only works of Mr. De Quincey which his readers have had ac- 
cess to in the form of separate publications. His other voluminous writings 
were contributed to various periodical works,—to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” the “ North British Review,” the “ London Magazine,” the Magazines of 
Tait and Blackwood, and to ‘“‘ Hogg’s Instructor.”” Many, possibly, may have 
been buried in repositories less popular than those which we know of and 
have named. In any case, it is quite time that essays which are for the 
most part possessed of many of the best and rarest qualities of literature— 
effusions of one of the subtlest intellects and most powerful imaginations of 
the age—should be collected and preserved, before the task becomes in 
reality, as the author himself is said to have once declared it to be, “ abso- 
lutely, insuperably, and for ever impossible.” The five volumes now before 
us are a good beginning of the work which, according to Mr. De Quincey, 
neither ‘the archangel Gabriel nor his multipotent adversary” durst 
attempt. ‘ 

It is a good beginning of the work; for though many a choice paper 
remains of necessity not gathered in at present, the selection has been 
made in such a manner as to embrace examples, collected without regard to 
time or place of original publication, of most of Mr. De Quincey’s great 
and various literary powers. After the “ Confessions of an Opium-Eater,” 
the brief biographies of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which made their first 
appearance more than twenty years ago in “ Tait’s Magazine,” will be likely 
to attract, and they will assuredly well reward, the attention of the reader. 
Of these illustrious writers, nothing equal in merit to Mr. De Quincey’s 
essays has been ever before written in so small a space. Enjoying an inti- 
macy with them, probably the more unreserved because of that very depth 
and wide range of sympathy with their respected modes of thought which 
made him the most congenial of all companions to them, and the most com- 
petent of all commentators on their genius to us, he has, in these papers, 
produced the truest and most interesting estimation of them that we ever 
have seen, or ever expect to see. His reverence for them had grown with 
his own growth :— 


“ At a period,” he tells us, “when neither the one nor the other writer was valued 
by the public—both having a long warfare to accomplish of contumely and ridicule, 
before they could rise into their present estimation—I found in these poems [Lyrical 
Ballads] ‘the ray of a new morning,’ and an absolute revelation of untrodden worlds, 
teeming with power and beauty as yet unsuspected amongst men.” 


It was, moreover, a crowning interest in the case of Coleridge, to hear, 
a few years later, that he “ had applied his whole mind to metaphysics and 
psychology,” which was at that time De Quincey’s own pursuit. In his 
delineations of these extraordinary men, whom he studied with a zeal pro- 
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portioned to the fervour of his admiration, it is not merely the inner being 
that is analyzed and set before us; not merely their knowledge that is 
strictly measured, and their understandings and imaginations that are 
faithfully appraised; and their moral natures, in the weakness and the 
strength of each, that are weighed in the critic’s scale; but a crowd of 
interesting circumstances of their outer life, graphic outlines of their habits 
and environments, and social and domestic influences, are grouped about 
the main design, giving to it a new value from the grace and the appro- 
priateness of these beautiful accessories. As an instance of Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s happy management of these subordinate particulars, we give the 
reader, from the sketch of Coleridge, a passage which describes—as a con- 
trast to the attics of the “ Cuurier” office, which the philosopher had not 
long left—his mode of life in Mr. Wordsworth’s home at Allan Bank, in 
which he was a guest :— y 


“ Here, on the contrary,” says our author, “ he looked out from his study windows 
upon the sublime hills of Seat Sandal and Arthur’s Chair, and upon pastoral cottages 
at their feet; and all around him he heard hourly the murmurings of happy life, the 
sound of female voices, and the innocent laughter of children. But apparently he was 
not happy: opium, was it, or what was it, that poisoned a!l natural pleasure at its 
sources? He burrowed continually deeper into scholastic subtleties and metaphysical 
abstractions; and, like that class described by Seneca, in the luxurious Rome of his 
days, he lived chiefly by candle-light. At two or four o’clock in the afternoon he would 
muke his first appearance. Through the silence of the night, when all other lights had 
disappeared in the quiet cottages of Grasmere, his lamp might be seen invariably by 
the belated traveller, as he descended the long steep from Dunmailraise; and at seven 
or eight o’clock in the morning, when man was going forth to his labour, this insulated 
son of reverie was retiring to bed.” 


In turning reluctantly away from these delightful sketches of the two 
most distinguished men, as philosopher and poet, which have adorned our 
present age, there is one striking difference between them which we must 
allow our author to point out. Coleridge, as the passage we have just 
quoted might suggest, was an earnest and insatiable student of books: he 
read everything that was worth reading; and, during his temporary resi- 
dence in the valley of Grasmere, borrowed as many as five hundred vo- 
lumes from the library of his neighbour, Mr. De Quincey. Books, indeed, 
were to the great philosopher necessities of life: but it was not so with 
Wordsworth :— 


“Very few books,” we are told, “ sufficed him ; he was careless habitually of all the 
current literature, or, indeed, of any literature that could not be considered as enshrin- 
ing the very ideal, capital, and elementary grandeur of the human intellect. In this 
extreme limitation of his literary sensibilities, le was as much assisted by that accident 
of his own intellectual condition—viz. extreme, intense, unparalleled onesidedness [ein- 
seitigkeit |—as by any peculiar sanity of feeling. Thousands of books that have given 
rapturous delight to millions of ingenuous minds, for Wordsworth were absolutely a 
dead letter, closed and sealed from his sensibilities and his powers of appreciation, not 
less than colour from a blind man’s eye. Even the few books which his peculiar mind 
had made indispensable to him, were not in such a sense indispensable as they would 
have been to a man of more sedentary habits. He lived in the open air, and the 
enormity of pleasure which both he and his sister drew from the common appearances 
of nature, and their everlasting variety—variety so infinite, that if no one leaf of a 
tree or shrub ever exactly resembled another in all its filaments and their arrange- 
ment, still less did any one day ever repeat another in all its pleasurable elements. 
This pleasure was to him in the stead of many libraries :— 

‘One impulse, from a vernal wood, 
Could teach him more of man, 


Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ 
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And he, we may be sure, who could draw 


‘Even from the meanest flower that blows, 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;’ 
to whom the mere daisy, the pansy, the primrose, could furnish pleasures—not the 
puerile ones which his most puerile and worldly insulters imagined, but pleasures 
drawn from depths of reverie and meditative tenderness, far beyond all power of their 
hearts to conceive; that man would hardly need any large variety of books.” 


Besides his rare scholarship, his very extensive reading, and his singular 
familiarity with that German literature with which—in an article on Jean 
Paul, in the “ London Magazine,” in 1821—he was the first to make the 
English public acquainted, Mr. De Quincey’s genius appears to be distin- 

uished chiefly by his rich and strange humour; his great analytic power, 
and subtlety of understanding; his extraordinary, almost unequalled, ima- 
ginative eloquence; and a mastery over language, both in regard to preci- 
sion and magnificence, which has no parallel at all amongst his contempo- 
raries. In some of his best papers these various phases of his genius are 
made to succeed and relieve each other with brilliant effect ; others, again, 
are cast in one mood, and characterized throughout their whole extent by 
the predominance of one power. In the “ Confessions”—although the 
greater part of the narrative has an atmosphere of sadness shed around it 
from the depths of agony which it discloses—the reader will have no diffi- 
culty in recognising the acute logic and the genial humour which shew 
themselves, from time to time, struggling upwards, as it were, out of the 
grief and grandeur of the author’s eloquent revelations. His compositions 
in a single key are numerous enough. In one of the volumes now before 
us there are three or four productions, severally manifesting genius of a 
separate, special kind, such as would be sufficient of itself for the founda- 
tion of an ordinary writer’s fame. There is the lecture on “ Murder con- 
sidered as one of the Fine Arts,’ which runs over,.in a manner, with a ripe 
and laughter-moving humour from the first page to the last; there is a 
history of the “ Revolt of the Tartars,” as splendid and sustained as one of 
Gibbon’s chapters, and as good an imitation of a narrative of true events as 
any of Defoe’s, yet which has, nevertheless, not a word of truth in it from 
one end to the other; there is the “ Dialogues of Three Templars, on Poli- 
tical Economy,” which is terse, and logical, and subtle, and at the same 
time so simple as to make some of the abstrusest principles of that import- 
ant science easily understood by any attentive reader, however absolute his 
previous ignorance may have been; and there is, lastly, a “ Dream-Fugue” 
on sudden death, so full of the sweetest and the choicest inspiration of 
imagination, so rich in trembling tenderness, with interserted symphonies of 
grandeur, as to require only the accident of metre, if indeed it requires 
even that, to deserve a place amongst the choicest and most charming spe- 
cimens of genuine poetry. These, let it be remembered, are only a portion 
of the contents of one of the collected volumes, and that one not by any 
means undoubtedly the best. Amongst the articles not yet hived in the 
collection, we are sure that we could point to several which are at least 
equal, and to one or two which are superior, to the most admirable of those 
which are contained in these volumes. 

Mr. De Quincey’s mastery of language, which we have already men- 
tioned, is worthy of a somewhat further notice, since it is, in fact, from its 
very perfection, one of his most wonderful accomplishments, Both his 
choice of words, and his mode of arranging them into sentences, is, as 
nearly as can be, faultless. Professor Wilson, as we are told by Mr. Gil- 
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fillan, once said of him,—* the best word always comes up.” There seems 
something of an intuition in this felicity in the choice of words; but it 
presupposes a vast acquaintance with the vocabulary of all knowledge, 
which is the storehouse that he chooses from. It is, we suspect, mainly to 
make use of the one best word, that he affects “a frequent use of scholastic 
terms, and the forms of logic,”—a peculiarity which has been objected to 
as a fault in his style. It is where these terms and formule give to the 
expression of his ideas an exactness not obviously attainable by other means, 
that he employs them—not else. A merit scarcely less marvellous than his 
invariable choice of the best word, is the clearness which he maintains 
amongst the successive clauses of his long sentences, and the accumulated 
force and fulness with which every period closes. In this respect, as well 
as in his subtlety of thought and frequent use of parenthetical qualifications 
and limitations, he will sometimes remind the reader of the late John Fos- 
ter, although Mr. De Quincey’s style has a clearness, ease, and brilliancy, 
to which that of the profound and powerful Foster never, in his noblest 
passages, made the least approach. Still less does the style of that writer 
—or of any other that we know of amongst the memorable authors of the 
age—ever soar into harmonies so glorious as those which sometimes burst 
on the enraptured reader’s ear in Mr. De Quincey’s best imaginative works, 

In one of the volumes now before us there is an article on Joan of Arc, 
which we remember reading with great delight when it was first published 
in “‘ Tait’s Magazine,” not very many years ago, and which we refer to at 
present as an example of a class of Mr. De Quincey’s writings in which 
moral earnestness—earnestness, in this instance, of admiration of the heroic 
girl—keeps, as it were, midway between his humorous and his imaginative 
moods, yet through a path so narrow as hardly to keep clear of either. 
The passage we are about to quote comes after the specification of a few 
great intellectual heights which woman has not strength to scale, and it 
goes on to do eloquent and ample justice to the patient and enduring cou- 
rage with which she can die grandly in a good cause. The passage is as 
follows :— 

* Yet, sister, woman, though I cannot consent to find a Mozart or a Michael Angelo 
in your sex, cheerfully, and with the love that burns in depths of admiration, I acknow- 
ledge that you can do one thing as well as the best of us men—a greater thing than 
even Milton is known to have done, or Michael Angelo—you can die grandly, and as 
goddesses would die, were goddesses mortal. If any distant worlds (which may be the 
case) are so far ahead of us Tellurians in optical resources as to see distinctly through 
their telescopes all that we do on earth, what is the grandest sight to which we ever 
treat them? St. Peter’s at Rome, do you fancy, on Easter Sunday, or Luxor, or per- 
haps the Himalayas? Oh, no! my friend: suggest something better ; these are baubles 
to them; they see in other worlds, in their own, far better toys of the same kind. 
These, take my word for it, are nothing. Do you give it up? ‘The finest thing, then, 
we have to shew them is a scaffold on the morning of execution. I assure you there is 
a strong muster in those far telescopic worlds, on any such morning, of those who hap- 
pen to find themselves occupying the right hemisphere for a peep at us. How, then, 
if it be announced in some such telescopic world by those who make a livelihood of 
catching glimpses at our newspapers, whose language they have long since deciphered, 
that the poor victim in the morning’s sacrifice is a woman? How, if it be published 
in that distant world. that the sufferer wears upon her head, in the eyes of many, the 
garlands of martyrdom? How, if it should be some Marie Antoinette, the widowed 
queen, coming forward on the scaffold, and presenting to the morning air her head, 
turned grey by sorrow, daughter of Cesars, kneeling down humbly to kiss the guillo- 
tine, as one that worships death? How, if it were the noble Charlotte Corday, that 
in the bloom of youth, that with the loveliest of persons, that with homage waiting 
upon her smiles wherever she turned her face to scatter them—homage that followed 
those smiles as surely as the carols of birds, after showers in spring, follow the reap- 
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pearing sun and the racing sunbeams over the hills—yet thought all these thi 
cheaper than the dust upon her sandals, in comparison dl tdinaales from hell prays 
dear suffering France? Ah! these were spectacles indeed for those sympathising 
people in distant worlds; and some, perhaps, would suffer a sort of martyrdom them- 
selves, because they could not testify their wrath, could not bear witness to the strength 
of love, and to the fury of hatred that burned within them at such scenes; could not 
— golden urns some of that glorious dust which rested in the catacombs of 
earth. 

The eloquence of the passage we have just quoted is not much above the 
ordinary tone of Mr. De Quincey’s serious Essays. It is quite as sure that 
many passages—both of the papers which are included in these volumes 
and of the greater number which have yet to be collected—rise into a far 
higher strain than this, as that any sink very much below it. It is, in fact, 
one of Mr. De Quincey’s conspicuous characteristics to be not at all chary 
of his ample intellectual wealth. He lavishes the treasures of his learning, 
and his humour, and his logic, and his eloquence, indiscriminately, on all 
occasions, not from any petty motive of display, or any craving after admi- 
ration, but in absolute unmixed prodigality of nature. He has never learned 
economy from limitation of his means, He talks as well as he writes, as 
freely and as fluently, and with just as unsparing an expenditure of his 
immense resources, We have even heard, on an authority that seemed not 
unworthy of credit, that the proofs of his Magazine contributions have been 
not seldom returned to the printer with their margins enriched with a pro- 
fusion of notes of comment, caution, and complaint, so rich in fancy, fun, 
and knowledge, that they alone—had they been collected and arranged— 
would have composed an article quite as entertaining, and almost as in- 
structive,‘as the text about which they were so sportively accumulated. 

There is one other circumstance concerning Mr. De Quincey and his 
works which the briefest notice of the man or his writings would be blame- 
able in leaving unrecorded. In our speculative age it is almost a distinction 
for a scholarly and subtle thinker to have kept the simplicity of his childish 
faith and love unimpaired, and to have been able to sustain his piety on 
grounds of adamantine evidence, without sacrificing any of its sweetness. 
Yet this has been our author's enviable good fortune, With learning and 
philosophy enough to be a meet antagonist for the ablest of the assailants 
of Christianity, he has never wavered in his own stedfast reverence for its 
divine truths. Over and above all their other signal merits, the great body 
of his writings are, on this account, imbued with the beauty of religious 
feeling. ‘There is nothing sanctimonious or austere in them—no injudicious 
headlong introduction of religious topics at unseasonable times—no unbe- 
coming assumption of the preacher's office—not often, even, any direct or 
recogniseable digression for a moment’s space, in order to exhibit or en- 
force a sentiment or doctrine of the faith; but there is, nevertheless, an in- 
definable flavour in the stream that bears eloquent witness to the nature of 
the spring from which it flows. There is not a serious article—scarcely, 
perhaps, a humorous one—in the whole collection, that we can carefully 
read through without carrying from it, along with something to increase 
our knowledge, or improve our taste, or animate our reason or imagination, 
a persuasion that we have been enjoying the companionship of a loving and 
believing mind,— 

“ Not for reproof, but high and warm delight, 
And grave encouragement.” 


As far as this republication extends at present, it has been carefully and 
well done. The addition of double title-pages, so that the volumes might 
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be distinguished by respective numbers, would have been a convenience to 
those who may happen to have occasion to refer others to any particular 
portion of the collection, as well as to the readers to whom such a reference 
may be given. In the important matter of editorial revision, the various 
articles have generally fared well. Large sections, Mr. De Quincey tells 
us, have been added, “and other changes made, which, even to the old 
parts, by giving very great expansion, give sometimes a character of abso- 
lute novelty.” It is certain that, where the old text was familiar to our 
ear, and sometimes also to our heart, there is nothing in the new matter 
that does not easily associate itself with the old agreeable impression. The 
rifacciamento, as Mr. Coleridge was pleased to call the result of his kindred 
labours on “ The Friend,” is not such as to displease the admirers of the 
Essays as they first appeared. Mr. De Quincey, indeed, has too much of 
poor Goldsmith’s gift of touching nothing without adorning tt, to allow of 
any apprehensions being seriously entertained as to the effect of his re- 
visions, be they ever so unsparing or extensive. We shall look, therefore, 
with a confident hope for the improvement of the old favourites which have 
yet to reappear, Even papers like those on the Essenes and the Cesars 
may possibly come forth with a new value conferred upon them by his fur- 
ther care. Nor would it be a matter of surprise though the Suspiria 
themselves—solemn, glorious, and surpassingly affecting as they now are 
—should come to us with a deeper pathos in their grief, or with grander 
harmonies of speech, or more magnificence of imaginative beauty, when 
they come to us newly touched and tuned by him whose spiritual nature 
they disclose. 





ON SOME CURIOUS FORMS OF SEPULCHRAL INTERMENT 
FOUND IN EAST YORKSHIRE. 


By Tuomas Wriaut, Esq., F.S.A. 


Ir will be hardly necessary to inform even the most general reader that 
the only intelligible remains of the earlier inhabitants of our island are 
found in their sepulchral interments. These, it is true, are often very in- 
definite, and are not easily identified by themselves with any particular race 
of people, but by means of careful observation and of patient comparison 
with other examples, they may be ultimately made to throw some light 
upon primeval history. It is in the hope of contributing to this object 
that I would call attention to a very curious class of sepulchral chests, or 
coffins, which appear to me quite novel, and which seem to be peculiar to 
East Yorkshire. 

On the summit of the high cliffs near the village of Gristhorpe, about 
six miles from Scarborough and fifteen to the northward of Bridlington, are, 
or were, three ancient tumuli. That in the centre, a tolerably large one, 
was opened on the 10th of July, 1834, and was found to contain what was 
at first taken for a mere rough log of wood, but on further examination it 
proved to be a wooden coffin, formed of a portion of the rough trunk of an 
oak tree, the external bark of which was still in good preservation. It had 
been merely hewn roughly at the extremities, split, and then hollowed inter- 
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nally to receive the body. The accompanying cut (No. 1) will give the best 
notion of the appearance of this primitive coffin, which was much damaged 


in its removal from the tumulus. The trunk of the tree had been split 
tolerably equally, for the coffin and its cover were of nearly the same dimen- 
sions. The only attempt at ornament was what was taken for a rude figure of 


a human face cut in the bark at one end of the lid, which appeared to have 
been held to the coffin only by the uneven fracture of the wood corresponding 
on each part. At the bottom of the coffin, near the centre, a hole three 
inches long and one wide had been cut through the wood, apparently for 
the purpose of carrying off the aqueous matter arising from the decom- 
position of the body. This coffin was about seven feet long by three 
broad. When first opened, it was nearly full of water, but on this being 
cleared away a perfect and well-preserved skeleton presented itself, which 
was laid on its right side, with the head to the south. The body, of which 
the skeleton measures six feet two inches, having been much too long for 
the hollow of the coffin, which was only five feet four inches long, the legs 
had been necessarily doubled up. 

Several small objects were found in the coffin with the skeleton, most of 
which are represented in the accompanying cut. They are, three pieces of 
chipped flint (figs. 1, 2, 6); a well-executed ornament, resembling a large 
stud or button, apparently of horn, which has every appearance of having 
been formed by the lathe (fig. 4); a pin of the same material, which lay 
on the breast, and had apparently been used to secure a skin, in which the 
body had evidently been enveloped (fig. 7); an article of wood, also 
formed like a pin, but having what would be its point rounded and flattened 
on one side to about half its length (fig. 8);.fragments of an ornamental 
ring, of similar material to the stud, and supposed, from its large size, to 
have been used for fastening some part of the dress (fig. 3); the remains 
of a small basket of wicker-work, the bottom of which had been formed of 
bark ; and a flat bronze dagger, or knife (fig. 5). None of these articles 
give us any assistance in fixing the age of this curious interment, except 
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the dagger, and that is not very certain. Chipped flints are found very 
frequently in Roman interments, both in this country and on the continent ; 
and I have also found them in Saxon graves; but the dagger belongs to a 
type of which several examples have been found in the Wiltshire barrows, 
as well as in similar interments in other parts of England, which, from all 
the circumstances connected with them, we should be led to ascribe to a 
remote date, perhaps to the earlier period of the Roman occupation of the 
island. A quantity of vegetable substance was also found in the coffin, 
which was rather hastily conjectured to be the remains of mistletoe. The 
coffin, after being deposited in its grave, had been covered over with large 
oak branches. ‘The tumulus above this was formed of a layer of clay, then 
a laver of loose stones, another layer of clay, and a second layer of loose 
stones, and the whole was finally covered with soil, which had no doubt 
collected upon the tumulus during the long period since it was raised *. 
The wooden coffin from Gristhorpe, with its contents, were deposited in 
the Scarborough Museum, where they have always excited considerable 
interest. The skeleton, which has been unadvisedly called that of a 
“ British chief,’ has by some chemical influence become as black as ebony, 
from which circumstance some pleasant archeologist jokingly gave to the 
British chief the title of the Black Prince. It remained an unique example 
of barrow-interments, until 1 received from a friend in that part of York- 
shire, Mr. Edward Tindall, of Bridlington, information of the discovery of 
@ similar interment near Great Driffield, in the August of last year; and 
soon afterwards I learnt that another oak coffin of this description had been 
found near Beverley in 1848. Of the latter I have received, through 
Mr. Tindall, some account from Dr. Brereton, of Beverley. It appears 
that in the year just mentioned a labourer named Fitzgerald, while digging 
a drain in the ground called Beverley Parks, near that town, came upon 
what he supposed to be a portion of the trunk of a tree, which had been 
turned quite black from the chemical action of the iron and gallic acid in 
the soil. On further examination it proved to be a coffin, which was formed 
very similarly to that at Scarborough. A slab, which had been cut, or 
split from the rest, formed the lid; but it had been fastened to the chest 
by means of four oaken thrindles, or pegs, about the size of the spokes of 
a@ common ladder, and the ends of the coffin had been bevelled off, so as 
to leave less of the substance of the wood where the holes for the pegs were 
drilled through. This coffin was nearly eight feet and a half long ex- 





* An account of the opening of this tumulus, and of its contents, was published by 
Mr. W. C. Williamson, curator of the Manchester Natural History Society. Second 
edition. Scarborough, 1836. 4to. 
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ternally, and seven feet and a half internally ; and it was four feet two 
inches wide. It is understood to have contained some fragments of human 
bones, not calcined, but no careful examination appears to have been made 
at the time of the discovery. A quantity of bones of different kinds of 
animals were found in the soil about the spot. The tumulus, in this case, 
had probably been cleared away long ago, without disturbing the inter- 
ment, in consequence of the position of the latter below the surface of the 
ground. This, I understand, was the case also with the coffin at Gris- 
thorpe, which had been placed in a hole some depth below the original 
surface of the ground. 

From the description I have received it seems rather doubtful whether 
the barrow in which the third oak coffin was found, and which is situated 
by one of the fine clear streams in the neighbourhood of Great Driffield, 
near a place called Sunderlandwick, be altogether artificial, or whether an 
original rise-in the ground had not been taken advantage of by those who 
erected it. If the latter were the case, then a hole has been dug here also 
for the reception of the coffin; but if the whole mound, which was com- 
posed of clay, were artificial, the coffin must have been laid upon the sur- 
face of the ground. Two large and thick branches of trees had here, as at 
Gristhorpe, been placed over the coffin before the mound was filled in. The 
coffin in this instance was, like the others, hollowed from the solid trunk 
of a tree, but it differed from them in having no ends, and, although it 
came in two pieces when taken out of the earth, (or rather in three, for 
the lid broke in two,) it was supposed by those who found it that it had 
been originally one entire piece, a sort of large wooden tube, or pipe, 





formed by hollowing through the heart of the timber. This coffin was 
about six feet in length and four feet in breadth, the disproportion in 
breadth being accounted for by the circumstance that it was intended to 
contain three bodies, two of which were laid with their heads turned one 
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way, and the other turned in the contrary direction. The coffin, in con- 
sequence of the ends being unprotected, was filled with clay and sand, 
which had become mixed with the human remains, and the skulls and 
other bones were in so fragile a condition through decay, that they fell to 
pieces when disturbed, and did not admit of any profitable examination. I 
understand that no articles of any kind, which might assist in fixing the 
date of this interment, were found; but a quantity of ashes lay mixed with 
the surrounding soil, which are described as still retaining a burnt smell. 
The coffin in this instance lay due east and west . 

No circumstance connected with these two last interments is calculated 
to throw any light upon their dates, which, however, I think we may safely 
consider as not more recent than the close of the Roman period. But as 
I was putting these notes together, information reached me of a still more 
singular discovery. During the last two years, the local board of health 
at Selby has carried on extensive excavations for sewerage, &c., in that 
town, which have brought to light numerous ancient remains, includ- 
ing the foundations of a fortified gate, or bridge, of very massive character. 
In the month of June of the present year, while cutting through a piece of 
ground called the Church Hill, which is understood to be the site of the 
ancient parish church, destroyed when the old abbey church was made 
parochial, and in which considerable foundations of stone were found, the 
workmen met with not one, but fourteen wooden coffins, all made, like 
those I have been describing, out of the solid trunks of oak trees, which 
had been separated into two pieces in order to form a chest and lid, and 
had been scooped out to form a receptacle for the corpse. I have been 
favoured with an account of this discovery by Mr. George Lowther, of 
Selby. These coffins, he informs me, were found near the surface of the 
ground, some of them at a depth of not more than eighteen inches, lying 
parallel to each other, not exactly east and west, but rather E. N. E. by 
W. S. W.., a variation of two points. To Mr. Lowther, also, I am indebted 
for a drawing of one of these coffins, found on the third of June, 1857, 
which is copied in the annexed woodcut. It was the only one which ap- 





pears to have been very carefully examined, but, as far as I can gather, 
they all contained remains of human skeletons, though accompanied by no 
articles which might assist us in assigning a date to them. The skeleton 
contained in this coffin was pronounced by a medical gentleman present at 
the examination to be that of a full-grown female. This coffin was six feet 
ten inches long; one which lay near it measured nearly eight feet. It dif- 
fers in one rather remarkable circumstance from those previously described, 
namely, that although similarly cut and hollowed from a solid trunk of 
oak, the interior work is finished in a less workmanlike manner. In the 


> This coffin has, I believe, been given, by the proprietor of the estate on which it 
was found, to the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society at York. 
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Gristhorpe and Beverley coffins the cavity for the reception of the body 
must have been finished internally by the chisel, as their ends stand at 
right angles, or nearly so, to the bottom, which is flat in the whole length ; 
but in the Selby coffin the cavity has been formed by an adze, or similar 
instrument, fitted for hollowing or scooping a block of wood, but not for 
cutting it out clean at right angles. It is also deserving of remark, that 
the upper part, or lid, is hollowed out in a corresponding manner to the 
lower part. The two parts of the coffin were in this, as in the others 
found at the same place, fastened together by oval wooden pegs, driven 
down into the sides, resembling in this respect the Beverley coffin. When 
it was first discovered, and the soil cleared away from it, the wood of the 
upper part was found decayed and broken away, so as to expose to view 
the face of the skeleton, as shewn in our engraving. 

Although we have nothing to define the age of the Selby wooden coffins, 
we have the certainty that they belonged to Christian interments, and that 
they were laid in regular juxtaposition in a churchyard. All the circum- 
stances connected with them would lead us to ascribe them to a remote 
period, and I do not think it improbable that they may be anterior to the 
Norman Conquest. I am not at this moment aware of the discovery of coffins 
of the same description in other parts of the island, and they seem to shew, 
which would indeed be a curious fact, that a peculiar burial practice had 
continued to exist in this district (Eastern Yorkshire) from a period dating 
as far back as the commencement of the Roman occupation of the island to 
probably a late Anglo-Saxon period, that is, during a thousand years, 
This should be a sufficient warning against our assuming too hastily that 
a particular form of interment must be characteristic of a particular date. 
I must, however, add, that I am rather inclined to doubt whether the 
contents of the Gristhorpe tumulus do not rather prove that the pecu- 
liar shaped dagger or knife found in it was in use at a later period than 
is commonly supposed, than that the dagger proves the extremely remote 
age of the coffin. From various circumstances which have come to my 
knowledge through the researches of Mr. Tindall and others, I am inclined 
to think that most of the barrows in the maritime district of Yorkshire to 
the south of Scarborough belong to the later Roman period, in which case 
we may much more easily understand how a particular form of coffin then 
in use may have continued in use during the Anglo-Saxon period. It 
must be added, as a fact of considerable importance with regard to these 
interments in England, that, as I learn from the English edition of Wor- 
saae’s Primeval Antiquities of Denmark (Parker, 1849), examples of ex- 
actly similar coffins have been found in one or two instances in barrows in 
Denmark and Germany, which date, probably, from about the fourth 
century. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF FABIUS ETHELWERD*. 


Patricius Consul Fabius Questor Ethelwerdus—such are the high- 
sounding titles assumed in his dedicatory address by Fabius Ethelwerd, the 
writer of the concise and meagre Latin Chronicle now before us; titles 
which, borrowed from the usages of their Burgundian neighbours, implied 
the rank, we are told, among the Saxon nobility, of Haldorman, and in 
some instances, even of Dux or duke. Ethelwerd being of royal descent, 
the latter may in all probability have been the rank he held; but howa 
Saxon nobleman could possibly come by a Roman?” preenomen we are at a 
loss to explain; a double name of any kind being a thing rarely to be met 
with in Saxon times. 

From his parenthetical observations in B. iv. c. 2, and the language of 
his Dedicatory Epistle to his kinswoman (consobrina) Mahtilda, who stood, 
he says, in similar relationship to King Alfred, we learn that Fabius 
Ethelwerd was great-great-grandson to Ethelred, brother of Alfred; and 
are hence enabled to form a pretty accurate notion as to the period4 at 
which he lived. The positive identification of him with any historical per- 
sonage is perhaps impossible, but Mr. Hardy is probably correct in his con- 
jecture that he was the “ Ealdorman Ethelwerd”’ to whom Ailfric addressed 
certain of his works, and who was sent in the year 994, as we learn from 
the Saxon Chronicle, by Ethelred II. to King Anlaf at Southampton. 
Relying also upon the same excellent authority, we are inclined to believe 
that he is the Ethelwerd Dux whose name is subscribed as attesting wit- 
ness to several monastic charters between the years 976 and 998. Mr. 
Stevenson goes still further, and proposes to identify him with the Ethel- 
werd, (son of the Ealdorman Ethelwine*,) who is mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle as being slain in battle, a.v. 1016, fighting for Edmund 
Ironside against Cnut. 

Though Ethelwerd has afforded us no information as to whether it was 
through the paternal or the maternal line that he derived his descent from 
King Ethelred, yet as to the identity of his fair correspondent Mahtilda, on 
whose ancestry he enlarges at much greater length, singularly enough, a 
greater degree of perplexity would appear to have arisen, And yet for such 
difficulty there seems but little reason to exist, for he distinctly informs 
Mahtilda that she was descended ( principium tenes nativitatis) from 
Eadgyde (Eadgyth) grand-daughter of Alfred, by her marriage with Otho, 
(afterwards emperor of Germany); to which Eadgyde, Mahtilda, from the 





* “The Church Historians of England. Edited and translated by the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, M.A. Vol. II.: The Chronicle of Fabius Ethelwerd, pp. 407—440.” (Lon- 
don: Seeleys.) 

“Six Old English Chronicles. Edited and translated by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. The 
Chronicle of Fabius Ethelwerd, pp. 1—40.” (London: Bohn.) 

“Fabii Ethelwerdi Chronicorum Libri Quatuor, Monumenta Historica Britannica. 
Vol. I. 

> It is just possible that it may have been adopted as a nom de plume, in compliment 
to his Italianized kinswoman, Mahtilda. 

© Moll Ethelwald, Eadbryht Pren, Eadulf Cudel, and Ethelard Umming, are hardly 
cases in point. Osgod Clapa was of Danish descent. 

@ We cannot agree with Mr. Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit.), although he has the autho- 
rity of Pits, Vossius, Bishop Nicholson, and others on his side, that Ethelwerd was still 
living in 1090. 

* Hthelsig, or Hthelsy, is another reading. 
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fact of her being great-great-grand-daughter of Alfred, could have stood in 
no other relation than that of grand-daughter. Liudulf, duke of Suabia, 
son of Otho and Eadgyde, had a daughter, we find, named Mahtilda, who 
was born in 949, died in 1011, and was the wife of Obizzo, count of Milan. 
We therefore unhesitatingly concur with Mr. Hardy and Mr. Stevenson as 
to the extreme probability that this Mahtilda was the august personage to 
whom Ethelwerd dedicated his work ; and we cannot but express our sur- 
prise that Mr. Stevenson should be of opinion that the claims of another 
Mahtilda, daughter of Otho by a second marriage, and in no way de- 
scended from Alfred, ‘might appear at first sight’ to be nearly balanced 
with hers. Such a position, unless we deliberately throw overboard Ethel- 
werd’s own words, cannot for an instant be maintained. 

Ethelwerd’s Chronicle professes to commence with the Creation, and to 
conclude with a.p. 975, the last year of King Edgar’s reign. Borrowed 
as it is, almost wholly—and sometimes inaccurately—from the Saxon 
Chronicle, its chief merit consists in the fact that it is the only Latin 
Chronicle that we have in the lapse of two centuries"; and its principal 
value, as Mr. Stevenson remarks, is its representing an early copy of that 
Chronicle which now no longer exists, and so enabling us to ascertain with 
tolerable precision what was the state of that document towards the close 
of the tenth century. We are informed also, upon the same authority, that 
the copy of the Saxon Chronicle to which the text from which Ethelwerd 
transcribed, most closely approximates—though with some important varia- 
tions—is the MS. (A), now preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. With numerous omissions from the text of the Saxon 
Chronicle, as it now appears, there is also a small amount of additional in- 
formation, derived probably either from local tradition or from other written 
sources: in addition to which, and with all these concessions, to use Mr. 
Stevenson’s words, “ there still remains a large body of supplemental matter 
which clearly indicates the former existence of a distinct recension of the 
text with which we are at present acquainted only through the medium of 
Ethelwerd’s labours.” 

William of Malmesbury is probably the earliest writer that makes men- 
tion of Ethelwerd in his capacity of chronicler, though at the same time he 
refuses to accord to him the rank of an historian, and is very severe—and 
justifiably so—upon the flagrant defects of his style. ‘As to Elward” 
[Ethelwerd], he says‘, “an illustrious and noble person who has attempted 
to arrange these chronicles in Latin, it were better to be silent; his inten- 
tions I could commend, did not his language cause me so much disgust.” 
Making every fair allowance for the probable corruptness of the text in its 
present state, whether owing to the carelessness of transcribers or to the 
ignorance of printers, Ethelwerd’s language is singularly ungrammatical, 
we must admit,—so much so indeed as to be at all times obscure, and occa- 
sionally little short of unintelligible. When we say that his violations of 





‘ In speaking of Alfred as her atavus, he clearly means great-great-grandfather, and 
not great-grandfather’s grandfather. 

& We take this opportunity also of remarking that Mr. Stevenson states (note, p.408) 
that Hugo, duke of France and Burgundy, succeeded to the throne of France in 936. 
This is new to us: we had hitherto thought that Louis d’Outremer was restored in 
that year, on the death of King Raoul. Hugh le Grand declined the crown, and was 
never king of France. His son, Hugh Capet, became king some fifty years later. 

* Between Asser and Florence of Worcester ; looking upon the periods at which the 
works of Nennius and Gildas were compiled as doubtful. 

' Preface to his “ History of the Kings.” 
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the most ordinary rules of grammatical construction may be numbered by 
the score, aye, by the hundred even, we say no more than truth, but 
quite enough. 

His chronology, too, is equally faulty with his text. Instead of adopting, 
with other chroniclers, the year of the Christian era, he reckons by the 
number of years intervening since the event last noticed, often omits the 
year altogether, and occasionally differs from the dates given by the Saxon 
Chronicle as it at present appears. In the margin of Savile’s edition there 
are certain dates inserted, more erroneous even in some instances than 
those given in the text. Whether these dates were originally to be found 
in the MS. from which Savile took his text, or were additions by his own 
hand, it is now impossible to decide. 

Ethelwerd’s Chronicle was first published by Sir Henry Savile, in his 
Scriptores post Bedam, Lond. 1596, more incorrectly reprinted at Frank- 
fort 1601. Savile makes no mention of the MS which he employed, but 
it was in all probability the copy belonging to the Cottonian collection, 
which perished in the fire of 1731. This being the only MS. of the 
Chronicle known to have come down to modern times, not the slightest 
aid was to be obtained from manuscript collation, and consequently Mr. 
Petrie deemed it his duty to reprint Savile’s text, in the Monuwmenta Hist. 
Brit. with all its faults; his own conjectural emendations being annexed 
by way of note. ; 

The authority and value of Ethelwerd as an historian, Mr. Hardy re- 
marks, are not to be despised; and.in this opinion, brief, obscure, and cor- 
rupt as the chronicle is, to some extent we are disposed to coincide. In 
bringing the four Books of his History before the reader’s notice, so far as 
our limits will permit, we shall confine our remarks to the author’s exclu- 
sive information—trivial in some instances though it be—and to such dif- 
ficulties as are presented by the corrupt state or the natural obscuri- 
ties of the text; with such observations as may be elicited by the mode 
in which his translators, in their respective versions, have dealt with the 
same. 

Mr. Stevenson, we observe, in reference to the question, whether the 
person to whom Ethelwerd dedicates his Chronicle may not have been Mah- 
tilda, daughter of Otho, and abbess of Quedlinburg, has remarked that, 
from a few incidental expressions and the general tone of the dedications 
in which Ethelwerd addresses her, it might at first sight be inferred that 
she was at this time the inmate of some monastic establishment. For our 
own part, we have searched in vain for these indications, either in the dedi- 
catory epistle, or in the prologues to the several books; in each of which 
the chronicler personally addresses his fair kinswoman. In the first book 
he certainly dedicates the work to her as “‘a most eloquent and truthful 
handmaid of Christ;” but this we take to be a mere complimentary ex- 
pression, and no more. As to the prologues to the succeeding books, 
we shall give the reader an opportunity of judging for himself. 

The exordium of the work, down to a.p. 167, is apparently derived, as 
Mr. Hardy remarks, from the Origines of Isidorus Hispalensis, or from 
some intermediate work of which it was the basis; as also from Beda’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica. The whole of this part of the Chronicle, to a. p. 
409, is omitted by Dr. Giles, who curtly dismisses it with the remark that 
“in these pages the writer, like other annalists, deduces his history from 
the creation. It is now universally the custom with modern writers and 
translators to omit such preliminary matter.” As to the universality of a 
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custom so unsatisfactory, and so unfair to the reader, we beg to say that, as 
at present informed, we have our doubts. 

In Ethelwerd’s description of the native countries of the Teutonic tribes 
which invaded England, we find interpolated the following comparatively 
unimportant passages, not to be met with in the kindred texts of the Saxon 
Chronicle and Florence of Worcester :— 

“Old Anglia is situate between the Saxons and the Jutes [Gioti], having a capital 
town in the Saxon language called Sleswic, but in the Danish Haithabyj. On this ac- 
count Britain is now called Anglia, receiving the name of its conquerors. These north- 


ern unbelievers are oppressed by such a delusion that they worship Wothen [Woden] 
as a god, even to this day: namely, the Danes, the Northmen, and the Suevi.” 


The next exclusive information that our chronicler gives us is, that in the 
sixth year after their arrival (A.D. 500), “‘ Cerdic and his son Cinric sailed 
round the whole western portion of Britain, which is now called West- 
sexe.” Whereas the Saxon Chronicle and Florence of Worcester inform 
us that in the succeeding year “ Port and his two sons, Bieda and Megla, 
came to Britain with two ships, at Portsmouth, where they soon effected a 
landing, &c.,”” Ethelwerd mentions Bieda only. In the text, as printed by 
Savile, the transcriber has transformed the proper name “ Port *” into the 
Latin preposition ‘‘ post ;” a circumstance from which Petrie has ingeni- 
ously conjectured that the MS. from which the edition was printed cannot 
have been of later date than the eleventh century. By Ethelwerd’s addi- 
tion to the account given by the Saxon Chronicle and Florence, “ on the 
river Avene,” we are enabled to ascertain with certainty that the battle of 
Cerdicsford (a.p. 519), which secured to Cerdic the kingdom of Wessex, 
was fought at Charford on the Avon, in Hampshire. 

Contenting ourselves with such scanty gleanings as these, we come to 
the Second Book. As a fair specimen of our chronicler’s wretched style, 
we give a portion of the Prologue, with the two English versions annexed. 
Making every allowance for the difficulties presented by the passage, we 
are compelled to say that we are by no means satisfied with either :— 

“Ad nostri etigencris proprietatem nunc calamum dirigere oportet. Et quamvis 
non famose pupilla dicitur membrum, veruntamen ministerium preestat non exiguum 


majoribus membris. Itaque hortamur in Domino ne nostra spernantur a phagolidoris 
dicta, sed potius preopimas regi clorum gratias reddant, si se sapere alta videntur.” 


As translated by Dr. Giles :— 


“And now I must turn my pen to the description of those things which properly 
concern our ancestors; and though a pupil is not properly called a member, it yields 
no little service to the other members. We therefore entreat, in God’s name, that our 
words may not be despised by the malevolent, but rather that they may give abundant 
thanks to the King of Heaven, if they seem to speak things of high import.” 


By Mr. Stevenson :— 


“Tt is now, &.; and although a young maiden is not reckoned a famous member of 
any house, yet she affords no small aid to more important members. Hence I exhort 
you in the Lord not to despise my words as bitter to the taste, but rather may they 
render you especially thankful to the heavenly King, if they seem to you at last agree- 
able to the palate.” 


As a closer approximation to the author’s meaning we would suggest 
the following :— 





See a similar passage quoted from Roger of Wendover in p. 7. 
. * Sub anno 837, the transcriber has made a similar mistake, transforming “ Port” 
[Portsmouth] into “ post.” 
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“ And I must now direct the pen to what in particular concerns our own family, 
And although the eye is not in general styled a member, yet no small aid does it afford 
to the members that are larger. We therefore entreat in the Lord that our words 
may not be despised by the gluttonous, but rather that they may return abundant 
thanks to the King of Heaven, if they seem to themselves to have tasted of things of 
high import.” 


Etigeneris probably stands for etiam generis ; and phagolidoris is pro- 
bably a corruption of, or a substitution for, phagonibus, a word found in 
Nonius Marcellus. In his use of the word pupilla, “ eye,” the author, in 
our opinion, alludes to himself, and his humble office, as penman, of guid- 
ing the pen, dirigens calamum, to points which may interest other mem- 
bers of the family of more exalted station than himself. He then changes 
the figure, and likens his task to that of a provider of a feast, a simile 
which he resumes in his address to Mahtilda, at the conclusion of c. 2. B. iv. 
The things ‘‘ of high import,” there can be little doubt, are the arrival of 
Augustine and the introduction of Christianity. Is it upon his singular 
translation of pupilla that Mr. Stevenson bases his inference that Mahtilda 
might possibly be the inmate of a monastery ? 

From the Saxon Chronicle we learn that, A.D. 658, Cenwalh fought 
against the Welsh at Peonna[ Pen], and drove them as far as Pedreda 
[ Petherton, in Somerset]. The passage is mistranslated by Ethelwerd, who 
transforms the place into a person, and tells us that “ kings Cenwalh and 
Pionna renew the struggle with the Britons, &c.”” Again, whereas, sub 
anno 661, according to the Saxon Chronicle, “‘ Cenwalh fought at Posen- 
tesbyrg [ Pontesbury ?], and Wulfhere, the son of Penda, laid the country 
waste as far as Ashdown’’—Ethelwerd erroneously says, that ‘‘ Cenwalh 
fought near Posentesbyrg, and led captive Wulfhere, the son of Penda, 
after overcoming his army at Escesdune [ Ashdown }.” 

In a.p. 671, we learn from other sources that there was a great destruc- 
tion of the feathered race. By his use of the word ruina', our chronicler 
would seem to imply that it was a pestilence that destroyed the birds; and 
he gives the supplementary and somewhat curious information, that ‘ there 
was a most noisome stench perceived, both at sea and on dry land, from 
the carcases of birds, small as well as great.” Roger of Wendover gives 
a somewhat different version, and tells us that ‘‘ there was an extraordinary 
battle among the birds, insomuch that many thousands were found killed, 
and it seemed that the foreign birds were put to flight.”” Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon states to a similar effect, and adds that there was a great fight 
among the birds, at Rouen, in the reign of Henry I., with a like result; 
a presage, of course, of coming events. 

A.D. 710, kings Ina and Nunna wage war with Gerente, king of the 
Welsh. Ethelwerd, with singular carelessness, transforms the ‘‘ with 
Gerente” of the Saxon Chronicle into a proper name, and tells us that 
Ina and Nunna fought against King Wuthgirete! So much for our glean- 
ings from the Second Book. r 

The Prologue of the Third Book is comprised in five lines, the greater 
part of which calls for no notice. The concluding line,—‘‘ In quantum 
ergo longinquo spatia mens metitur, in tantum charitatis propius generatur 
affectus,’— is rendered by Mr. Stevenson, “* Whatever the length to 
which my mind measures its space™, so much the nearer to you does it 
draw forth my affectionate regards.” Dr. Giles’s translation of the pas- 





! Florence of Worcester uses the word strages. 
™ The space of what ? 
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sage, though it has the modified merit of not being consummate nonsense, 
is hardly more happy than the other. To our mind, the meaning is,—“ The 
more, then, my mind appreciates the distance that so widely separates us, 
the nearer to you am I brought in affectionate regard.” The chronicler’s 
request on this occasion, that Mahtilda “ will not grow weary of his work, 
through the length of time occupied in reading it,” goes far, in our opinion, 
towards shewing that she was not an inmate of a monastery. Had she 
been either boarder, novice, or nun, she would unfortunately have had 
too much time for reading left upon her hands. 

A.D. 787 is memorable for the first landing of the Danes, in hostile 
form, upon the British shores. Making some addition to the story, as re- 
lated by the Saxon Chronicle and Florence, Ethelwerd informs us that, when 
the news of their landing from their fleet of three ships was brought,— 

“The king’s reeve", who happened to be staying at the town called Dorchester, 
leaped on his horse, and rode to the port with but few attendants, thinking them to 
be merchants rather than enemies, and, commanding them in a tone of authority, 


ordered them to be driven to the royal city. But he and his attendants were slain: 
the name of this officer was Beaduherd.” 


In A.D. 822, a great Synod was held at Cloveshoo, near Rochester. 
Ethelwerd informs us that there two ealdormen (duces), Burghelm and 
Muca, were slain: a mistake, probably, as the Saxon Chronicle and Florence 
merely mention the fact of their death in the course of that year. In the 
following year, we find mentioned elsewhere, the defeat of Beornulf, king 
of Mercia, at Ellendune, a place that has not, with any certainty, been 
identified. We have the supplementary information in Ethelwerd, nowhere 
else to be found, that ‘‘ Hun, duke (dua) of the province of Somerset, 
was there slain, and now lies buried in the city of Winchester.” 

From a. p. 836 to 871, Ethelwerd differs in the reckoning of his years 
from the Saxon Chronicle, as it now appears. 

Sub anno 857, Ethelwerd, in common with the Saxon Chronicle, Florence 
of Worcester, and other chroniclers, introduces the pedigree of Aithelwulf, 
father of Alfred; and deduces his origin, through a long line of ancestors, 
including Cerdic and Woden, from Scef, son of Noah, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, and born in Noah’s ark. Ethelwerd omits all mention 
of Noah, but gives the following legend, not to be found in Florence or 
the Saxon Chronicle :— 

“This Scef was carried, with a single dromond [dromone], to an island of the 
ocean, called Scani, surrounded with arms; and he was a very young boy, and un- 
known to the people of that land. But he was well-received by them, and they guarded 
him with much care, as though he had been one of their own, and afterwards chose 
a mv their king. It is from him that King Athulf [Athelwulf] derives his 

escent.” 


In Florence of Worcester, again, there is no mention of the ark; and, 
making Sceldi, or Sceldwa, to be the son, not of Scef, but of Heremod, he 
traces the pedigree up to Seth and Adam, through Seth® the son of Noah, 
and grandfather, thrice removed, of Heremod. Wendover and Malmes- 
bury make Sceldwa to be son of Scef, and Scef son of Heremod ; and their 
account goes far towards proving that Ethelwerd has carelessly omitted a 
portion of the pedigree, they giving the same legendary story, but in a 
more curious and more circumstantial form. We quote from Wendover :— 





" Exactor regis,—the reeve of the shire; our “sheriff.” ; 
° A mistake, evidently, for Shem. Simeon of Durham and Hoveden give a pedigree 
resembling that given by Florence. 
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“Scef, they say, was, when a little boy, carried in a vessel, with no one to row it, to 
a certain island belonging to Germany, called ‘ Scandalin,’ mentioned by the Gothic 
historian Jordanus?, and was found asleep 4 with his head on a bundle of corn, which in 
the tongue of our country we call ‘schef,’ but in the Gallic tongue ‘garbe. For this 
reason he was called ‘ Schef*,’ and was considered as a prodigy by the people of that 
region, who carefully brought him up. On arriving at man’s estate, he reigned in a 
town which was then named Slaswic, but now Harchabi [Haithaby, see p. 4, before]. 
That country was called Old Anglia, whence the Angles came into Britain, and it lies 
between the Goths [Jutes] and the Saxons.” 


The Prologue of the Fourth and most important Book is comprised in 
some six lines of our chronicler’s usual bad Latin: in it he again speaks 
apologetically of his inflicting a burden upon Mahtilda by sending her so 
much to read. In the course of the book, at the close of Chapter ii., he 
again interrupts his narrative for the purpose of giving his cousin (conso- 
brina) some further account of their common ancestry. In concluding 
these parenthetical remarks, he reverts to the figure which we have men- 
tioned as being employed in the Prologue to Book II., and likens his work to 
intellectual food set before his readers. In both of the translations the word 
canistris, ‘‘ baskets,” is loosely rendered “feast ;” and the, to our mind, 
evident allusion to Matt. xiv. 20, and Luke ix. 17, is wholly overlooked, 
either in the way of note or translation. The following, we would suggest, 
is the meaning,—* If others receive this work with disdain, let them be 
judged unworthy of our food-baskets: but if not, we advise all, with 
Christian love, to gather up what is set before them.” 

Sub anno 866, our chronicler mentions ‘the tyrant Igware” as arriving 
in East Anglia from the North. Ina Note, Mr. Stevenson remarks that 
‘neither the name of this individual, nor his place of burial, is recorded in 
any copy of the Saxon Chronicle which we possess.” Igware, we would 
observe, is no doubt the same person as Inguar; and Mr. Stevenson needs 
hardly to be reminded, we should think, that Inguar’s name is mentioned, 
with that of his brother Ubba, in the Saxon Chronicle, sb anno 870, and, 
with that of his brother Healfdene, s. a. 878. As to the place of Inguar’s 
sepulture, nothing whatever can probably be ascertained, the time and place 
of his death being apparently involved in great obscurity. Ethelwerd re- 
presents him as being slain, with Eowyls [Eywysl] and Healfdene, in the 
year 911. In the parallel passages, however, of the Saxon Chronicle and 
Florence, only the latter two are mentioned ; Florence stating, by way of 
addition, that they were brothers of Inguar. Simeon of Durham, evidently 
by mistake for their brother Ubba, speaks of Inguar and Healfdene, as 
being slain on the coast of Devonshire in the year 877; and Wendover 
improves the story by making Inguar and Healfdene, as well as Ubba, fall 
upon this occasion ; not content with which, he contrives to kill Healfdene 
over again in 911. Gaimar mentions Iwars,—‘“‘ brother of Ubba and Healf- 
dene”’—he says, as remaining in London, about a.p. 875, while Healfdene 
set out on an expedition against the Picts: and John Wallingford speaks of 
him as taking London, and being slain by the Northumbrians, before the 
death of Ubba, who was himself slain at Kinwith’, a.p. 878. Such are the 
few and conflicting particulars that we have been enabled to gather respect- 





P Jornandes. 4 A puerile invention, no doubt. 
¥ It is just as likely that he was so called from the schipf, or skiff, in which he 
came. ' 

* See Gent. MaG., July, (1857,) p. 25. Alla is mentioned by Ethelwerd only as 
quidam ignobilis. 
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ing the end of Inguar, a man as sanguinary, Henry of Huntingdon says, 
as his brother Ubba, and as remarkable for his genius (ingens ingenium) 
as Ubba was for his valour. 

Sub anno 867, we learn from Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, 
and other authorities, that peace was established between Osbrith and 
Ella, the rival kings of Northumberland, before their troops advanced 
against the Danes. The battle between the Danes and Northumbrians is 
described by Ethelwerd, but Mr. Stevenson has given such a turn to his 
translation of the passage as to make it appear that it was fought between 
the parties of the rival kings, and not between them, combined, and the 
Danes, ‘The better to support this incorrect view of the author’s meaning, 
he goes somewhat out of his way to translate relicti eorwm, §fe., “the sur- 
vivors on each side make peace with the hostile army;” the meaning 
in reality being that the survivors of the combined Northumbrians made 
peace with the Danes. Dr. Giles appears to have taken a more correct 
view of the general drift of the passage; but some of its verbal difficulties, 
we find, he has not ventured to face. 

Under the same year, the death of Eanulf, duke (du«) of the province 
of Somerset, with the fact of his burial at Glastonbury, is mentioned ex- 
clusively by our chronicler, William of Malmesbury (“Antig. Glaston.’’) 
speaks of him as comes, or earl, and states that, with the consent of King 
AXthelwulf, he gave to the said monastery Dicheshete, twenty hides at 
Lottesham, Hornblowton, and Beange Anhangran. j 

Sub anno 870, Ethelwerd makes mention, not to be found in the Saxon 
Chronicle or Florence, of the death of Iwar, king of the Danes. It is pretty 
evident from the context, that our chronicler intends to identify him, though 
erroneously in all probability, with the murderer of King Edmund, of East 
Anglia, Igware or Inguar already mentioned. Mr. Stevenson, in a note to 
his translation of William of Malmesbury, (“ History of the Kings,” p. 
99,) identifies King Ivar with Bachseg or Begsceg, (called ‘Osecg’ by 
Malmesbury, and ‘ Osryth’ in the Book of Hyde,) who was slain at the battle 
of Escendun [Ashendon] in 871. He is probably correct, but we have 
this difficulty, that Ethelwerd a/so mentions the death of Bachseeg (under 
the name of ‘ Berse’) in the succeeding year to that of Iwar. Gaimar, on 
four occasions, mentions Inguar by the name of Iwar; and in the Index 
to Petrie’s Monumenta, we find the Iwar of Ethelwerd mentioned as an- 
other reading for Inguar. As already remarked, Ethelwerd, with equal in- 
correctness, probably, again mentions Inguar as being slain in 911. 

At the battle of Reading, a.p. 871, Athulf, or Aithelwulf, the brave 
ealdorman of Berkshire, is slain. Ethelwerd is the only chronicler who 
informs us that “his body was removed by stealth, and carried into the 
province of Mercia, to a place called ‘ Northworthige,’ but in the language 
of the Danes, ‘ Deoraby’ [Derby]. Mr. Stevenson remarks, (Preface, p. 
ix.,) that Ethelwerd is the first author that mentions the fact of King Burh- 
red being buried at Bury St. Edmund’s. Such, however, is not the case; 
in common with the Saxon Chronicle and Florence, (swb anno 874,) he 
states that Burhred was buried in the church of St. Mary, or School of the 
Angles, at Rome. The learned translator probably means Edmund, king 
of East Anglia; for Ethelwerd is the earliest writer, we believe, who men- 
tions his sepulture at Beadorices-wyrthe, or Bury St. Edmund’s; informa- 
tion upon which Wendover, in the miraculous line, has marvellously im- 
proved. 

In reference to the movements of the Danes previous to the battle, and 
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after their arrival in the vicinity of Reading, Ethelwerd has the following 
passage :— 
“ Et jam diebus peractis tribus ex quo venerant, illo protendunt ante duo consules 


eorum jam apparatu equestri, quem natura negarat, obliti classe, aut certe explorationis 
ritu, tam celeres, aut eterni numinis, per arva sylvasque feruntur.”-— 


lines which have proved somewhat of a stumbling-block, it would 
appear. Dr. Giles, with the remark that he “ shall be glad if his readers 
will find a better translation for this obscure and inflated passage,” contents 
himself with a very elliptical interpretation of it :— 

* And three days after they came, their two consuls, forgetting that they were not 


on board their fleet, rode proudly through fields and meadows on horseback, which 
nature had denied‘ to them.” 


Mr. Stevenson attacks the difficulty with greater diffuseness: with what 
success, the reader who has not ‘forgotten his Latin,’ and who will pay 
attention to the few remarks that we have to make, must decide :— 

“So that, three days after their arrival, their two chiefs career pompously about on 
horseback, although naturally ignorant of the art of riding®, and, forgetful of their 
fleet, gallop over the fields and through the woods, for the sake either of exploring the 
country, or of obtaining for themselves a lasting reputation.” 


From an examination of the corresponding passages in Florence, Asser, 
Gaimar, Simeon of Durham (his two versions), Wendover, and Henry of 
Huntingdon in particular, who says that the Danes were so numerous that 
they proceeded thither in separate bodies and by different routes, we are 
inclined to think that part of the Danish forces passed up the Thames 
towards Reading in their fleet*, while other detachments took a more 
direct route from East Anglia by land. Premising also that, in our belief, 
obliti, and not obliti, is the correct reading, and that sufficient weight has 
not been given by the translators to the words illo and protendunt, we 
would suggest the following as the meaning :— 

“ And three days having elapsed after their arrival, two of their chieftains, either 
blocked up with their fleet, to which’ nature had denied a passage’, or else landing 


with a view of reconnoitring, push on before in that direction [Reading],and * * * 
are borne along through fields and woods.” 


A copulative conjunction has evidently dropped out of the text, and tam 
celeres, aut eterni numinis is as clearly corrupt. The original reading 
may possibly have been, et hostiwm immemores, aut §c.—‘‘ and, un- 
mindful of the foe or of the eternal Deity, are borne &c.” It may have 
been, possibly, in consequence of, or in connexion with, this stoppage of 
their fleet, that the Danes threw up the entrenchments across the tongue 
of land between the rivers Kennet and Thames, which we find so generally 
spoken of by the chroniclers above-mentioned. 

Sub anno 876, the Danish forces under Guthrum, Oscytel, and Annuth, 





* Novel information this, that the Danes were not Centaurs! 

« On the principle, we suppose, that sailors, like tailors, make bad horsemen. We 
have yet to be persuaded that the Danes knew nothing of the art of riding. Those 
who read our early Chronicles attentively will find too good evidence to the contrary. 

* It was at a later period in this year that a Danish swmor-litha, or “summer-fleet,” 
passed up to Reading, as to which Gaimar has made such a singular mistake. See 
Gent. MaG., July, 1857, p. 27, where, for 870, read 871. 

y We observe the false concord, guem for quam: concords, however, are little re- 
garded by Ethelwerd. 

* In consequence, probably, of the shallowness of the water. 
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or Anwynd, move from their quarters at Grantan-bricge [Cambridge], and— 
a thing which they had never done before—unite with the western army at 
Werham [Wareham]; a junction mentioned by Ethelwerd, and by no 
other writer. He also gives us the exclusive information that Alfred, on 
the occasion of his treaty at this period with the Danes, paid them a sum 
of money by way of tribute. The Danish encampment also at Gloucester, 
a.p. 878, is spoken of only by this chronicler, we believe. 

Sub anno 878, Ethelwerd mentions Healfdene, “ brother of the tyrant 
Igwar,” as arriving off the coast of Devon, with thirty ships, and being 
slain there. Ubba, brother of Healfdene and Igwar, is the person meant ; 
and his ships were in reality but twenty-three in number. Ethelwerd is the 
earliest writer too that speaks of Odda, or Oddune, the valiant duke of De- 
von, who slew Ubba in the vicinity of Kinwith. If the words, “‘ postremo 
victorie obtinent locum etiam Dani,’ are intended to mean that the Danes 
at last obtained the victory on this occasion, the worthy chronicler is egre- 
giously mistaken; for not only was Ubba slain, but the magic standard of 
the Reafan, worked by the three daughters of Ragnar Lodbrok, was also 
captured, with a-loss of upwards of 800, or according to some accounts, 
1,200 of his men. 

At the close of a.p. 885, we have a confused passage of a couple of lines, 
which bears marks of being condensed, in a very corrupt form, and trans- 
ferred from the Saxon Chronicle for the year 894. Dr. Giles gives up the 
translation of it in despair: Mr. Stevenson’s version is as correct, probably, 
as, under the circumstances, can be expected. 

Pope Marinus, we observe, who sent to Alfred lignuwm Domini, a piece 
of the true cross, which he afterwards presented to Glastonbury, is incor- 
rectly called Martinus, s. a. 885. 

Sub anno 891, Ethelwerd, with other chroniclers, gives an account of 
Dufslan, Macbeathath, and Magilmumen, three Irish pilgrims who sailed 
over to the coast of Cornwall in a coracle made of hides, their boat being 
guided by the will of God—* non armis nec copiosis lacertis”—* not by 
their weapons,” Mr. Stevenson says, “nor by the strength of their arms.” 
How the learned translator would steer a boat by his weapons we should very 
much like to know: he surely must have forgotten his Virgil, or he would 
have borne in mind that “ arma,” in addition to its other meanings, signi- 
fies the ‘ rudder’ or ‘ helm’ of a vessel. 

After introducing the aforesaid pilgrims to King Alfred, Ethelwerd tacks 
on to their adventures, as related by the other chroniclers, a rigmarole 
sleeveless story of their pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, which has so 
completely nonplussed Dr. Giles, that he determines to “ omit this obscure 
passage rather than run the risk of misleading the reader by an inaccurate 
translation of it.” Why undertake a task for which he so repeatedly ad- 
mits his own incompetence ? Had he been compelled to translate the work, 
nolens volens, his candid admissions and his deprecatory ejaculations 
might have gone much further towards disarming censure than at pre- 
sent we are disposed to allow them todo. Mr. Stevenson, fairiy enough, 
gives the best translation that the passage will admit of. There can be 
little doubt that the obituary of Swifneh, the Scottish teacher, mentioned 
in the Saxon Chronicle as dying in the same year, with other portions, 
probably, of his story as well, has been mixed up in some unaccountable 
manner with this narrative of the adventures of the Irish devotees. In- 
deed, to Version F of the Saxon Chronicle there is a Latin addition, which 
represents Swifneh as having been their companion when he died. 

Gent. Mag. Vox. CCIII. 8 
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From A.p. 894, the period, probably, down to which it was brought by 
order of King Alfred, the Saxon Chronicle is not so closely followed as before, 
In that year, the Etheling Eadwerd, son of Alfred, is mentioned by our chro- 
nicler, and by him only, we believe, as holding office (ewercitans) among 
the Southern Angles, and as making head against the Danish invaders, 
with the assistance of thered or Ethelred, ealdorman of Mercia. Though 
styled rex by Ethelwerd, Ethelred was in reality only sub-king of Mercia, 
and held London in fealty under Alfred, as Malmesbury says. Mr. Steven- 
son, in our opinion, ought not, as he has done on two occasions, to have 
given a literal translation of the word, and styled him “ king,’’ without 
vouchsafing the reader a note to the above effect. Dr. Giles, again, errs 
in the opposite extreme, and translates rex “earl,” without saying a 
word further about it. Ethelred was the husband of Alfred’s illustrious 
daughter, Ethelfleda, the Lady of the Mercians ; who, with the exception of 
London and Oxford, continued her husband’s rule, under her brother Ead- 
werd, after Ethelred’s death in 911. 

Sub anno 896, the death of Guthfrid, king of Northumbria, on the Na- 
tivity of St. Bartholomew, is mentioned by Ethelwerd, though not to be 
found in Florence or the Saxon Chronicle. He states also that Guthfrid 
was buried in the principal church at York. Simeon of Durham speaks of 
a Guthred, king of the southern parts of Northumbria, the same person, 
probably, as dying in 894. 

The battle of Holme (probably Holmesdale in Surrey), which, according 
to Florence of Worcester and Simeon of Durham, was fought in 904, is 
erroneously placed by Ethelwerd in 902; and, to make bad worse, he bor- 
rows his account of it from the description given in the Saxon Chronicle 
and Florence, of a battle fought in East Anglia in 905 by Eadwerd against 
the Danes; in which the latter were victorious, though losing their king, 
Eohric [Euric], and many more men than the English. 

In 911 was fought the battle of Wodnesfeld, in which the Danes were 
defeated, and, according to the Saxon Chronicle and Florence of Wor- 
cester, their kings, Eowyls and Healfdene, slain. Florence merely speaks 
of them here as brothers of Inguar, but Ethelwerd improves the story by 
reckoning Inguar himself among the slain. From his disappearance, how- 
ever, from the page of history, there can be little doubt, as already men- 
tioned, that Inguar had gone to his last account some thirty to forty years 
before. 

In the succeeding year dies Ethered [Ethelred, ] “ swperstes Merciorum,” 
‘ruler of the Mercians,” as we would render it. Both translators, in our 
opinion, give Ethelwerd credit for too good latinity in rendering the word 
superstes “ survivor” or “ surviving ealdorman.” There can be little doubt 
that it is here merely a word of barbarous coinage, signifying one who rules 
or stands over—super stat. And then, besides, Ethelred was not “ survivor 
of the Mercians,” for there were plenty of Mercians left after him; nor 
was he “ surviving ealdorman of the Mercians,” for there was only one 
ealdorman of the Mercians at a time. 

The last date mentioned is a.p. 973, and the work concludes with thirty- 
nine halting ungrammatical lines—verses* we can hardly call them—part 
of which are devoted to the praises of King Edgar and the—bdradifonus 
Moyses—‘ Moses slow” of speech,” by whom Dunstan is probably meant. 





* They bear some resemblance to the poetical lines inserted in the Saxon Chronicle 
under the years 973 and 975. 
b Why Mr. Stevenson should prefer the incorrect translation, “ soft-speaking,” we 
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The coronation of Edgar at Bath, “so from its boiling waters called,” is 
slightly alluded to, and the lines end with an obscure allusion to the death 
of Edgar, an event which took place July 8, a.p. 975. 

Dr. Giles, as usual, declines to face these lines, on the plea that they are 
“of a most obscure and ungrammatical character, and altogether untrans- 
lateable.” Mr. Stevenson, more laudably, but not so happily as we could 
wish, attempts a translation of them, with the omission of two lines, which 
are certainly little better than gibberish, but in which allusion is pretty evi- 
dently made to the murrain (pestis) that took place shortly after the death 
of Edgar. 

In Mr. Stevenson’s translation, the words— 

“ Argivee hebdomadas gentis posuere magistri, 
Septimanas recitant post quas nunc voce Latini,” 


are rendered into nonsense by—‘‘The masters of the Greek nation have 
used their word for week, after whom the Latins now use the word for 
sevenfold.” We have no hesitation in saying that the meaning is,—“ The 
masters of the Greek nation have used the word hebdomas, for what the: 
later Latins now call by the name of septimana*.” 

The following passage is as obscure, no doubt, as it is corrupt, but we 
have yet to learn that Edgar died either by or with a “leap from the 
earth :"— 

* Postque spiramen reddit authori 
Telluris insultus, marcescens ab e& 
Lumina cernit Altitonantis.” 


Mr. Stevenson here might have thought of the great earthquake all over 
England, mentioned by Florence of Worcester and Simeon of Durham as 
having occurred shortly before the death of Edgar; and he does not seem 
to have been aware that the comet, also spoken of by the same writers as 
having appeared in the autumn of that year, may possibly be the lwmina 
here alluded to. In lieu, then, of his translation,—‘‘ Afterwards he ren- 
dered up his breath to its Author by a@ leap from the earth, and while 
fading away from it, he beheld the countenance of the Mighty Thunderer”— 
we would substitute, as at least something more rational,—‘‘ At length, amid 
quakings of the earth, he yielded up his breath to his Author; and, as life 
ebbed at his departure thence, he beheld the light that was sent by the 
Thunderer on high.” 

In taking our leave of Ethelwerd, we cannot but say, and with regret, 
that, whereas we anticipated a careful and trustworthy work in Mr, 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Church Historians of England,” so far as our present re- 
searches have extended we have found ourselves eminently disappointed. 
If our chroniclers are to be treated in such a skin-deep, superficial manner 
as this, better far to leave them to their original Latin, the dust of their 
shelves, and an undisturbed repose. 





are at a loss to understand. He surely cannot have forgotten the words of Moses 
(Exod. iv.10), to which this is evidently an allusion, “I am slow of speech, and of 
a slow tongue.” 


© In the Latin of the middle ages the week was called septimana. 
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CHAPPELL’S POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME®*. 


Lixe the generous host who adds some rare and unexpected luxury to 
the good things he had agreed for, Mr. Chappell diversifies and enriches 
the intellectual entertainment which he asks us to by more than one treat 
not promised in his invitation. He gives us, indeed, the old airs which 
may have been listened to with mute entrancement centuries ago, and the 
sweet old songs and ballads in which the character of bygone generations 
is embalmed, and the introductory notices in which the history both of the 
music and the poetry is told, but he pours forth at the same time with 
lavish hand a stream of antiquarian anecdote and information worth all the 
rest together, which we had no ground to hope for from the title or the 
promise of the work. He has given, in a word, all that he engaged for, 
with an ample store of “ rich and rare’”’ instruction and amusement over. 

In his introductory chapters the author gives us a very interesting 
account both of the early history of music in England, and of those 
privileged minstrels who, through many generations, charmed with harp 
and song the hearts of prince and people, not merely amongst the ancient 
inhabitants, but amongst their successive invaders also, whether Saxon, 
Dane, or Norman. Mr. Chappell records a circumstance indicative of this 
delight in the minstrel’s art, which he refers to a period as far back as the 
closing years of the fifth century. Alfred’s exploit in the Danish camp, 
nearly four centuries afterwards, is one of the wondrous histories that 
we all remember; but it is less commonly known that the same artifice 
was made use of for the same purpose by a Danish monarch sixty years 
after :— 

“ With his harp in his hand, and dressed like a minstrel,” says Mr. Chappell, “ Anlaff, 
king of the Danes, went among the Saxon tents; and taking his stand by the king’s 
pavilion, began to play, and was immediately admitted. There he entertained Athel- 
stan and his lords with his singing and his music, and was at length dismissed with 
ee reward, though his songs might have disclosed the fact that he was 
a Dane.” 


Descending a little later, we find the memorable battle of Hastings be- 
ginning with a song. A Norman herald-minstrel spurred his horse to the 
front of William’s army, and began the song of Roland, in the burden of 
which his fellow-countrymen, as they advanced to battle, joined. Mr. Chap- 
pell prints a tune which has been said to be that of the Norman war-song, 
but he warns his readers—judiciously, we think—that he gives it as a 
curiosity, without vouching for its authenticity. From the Conquest 
downwards, through many reigns, there is proof enough of the unabated 
popularity of the minstrels and their art. Under the second Henry their 
influence would seem to have been as beneficial as it was considerable. 
‘* Minstrels and poets,” as we are told in the words of Mr. Sharon Turner, 
“abounded under Henry’s patronage: they spread the love of poetry and 
literature among his barons and people, and the influence of the royal taste 
soon became visible in the improved education of the great, in the increasing 
number of the studious, and in the multiplicity of authors, who wrote during 
his reign and the next.” The estimation in which minstrelsy was held at 
this time may be indeed collected from the fact that songs were amongst 
the means made use of to excite amongst the people an enthusiasm for the 

* “Popular Music of the Olden Time; a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and 


Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of England. By W. Chappell, F.S.A. 
Parts I. to IX.” (London: Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201, Regent-street.) 
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new crusade. One of these is quoted by Thierry, and is thus translated in 
Mr. Bohn’s edition of the history of the Norman Conquest :— 


“ The wood of the cross is the standard that the army will follow. It has never given 
way; it has gone onward by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

“Let us go to Tyre, ’tis the meeting-place of the brave: ’tis there should go they 
who, in European courts, so arduously labour without good fruit to acquire the renown 


of chivalry. 
“ The wood of the cross is the standard that the army will follow. 
“But for this war there needs robust combatants, and not effeminate men; they 
who are too assiduous as to their persons gain not God by prayers. 
“ The wood of the cross, &c. 
“He who has no money, if he be faithful, sincere faith will suffice for him: the 
body of the Lord is provision enough on the way for him who defends the cross. 
* The wood of the cross, &c. 
“ Christ, in giving His body to the executioner, lent to the sinner: sinner, if thou 
wilt not die for Him who died for thee, thou returnest not that which God hath 


lent thee. 
“ The wood of the cross, &c. 


“ Listen, then, to my counsel; take up the cross, and say, in making t 
—— myself to Him who died for me, who gave for me His pow 
1s 11fe. 
“ The wood of the cross is the standard that the army will follow.” 

Foremost amongst the heroes of the crusade which followed was that 
King Richard who, stained as he was by vice and crime, still kept a min- 
strel’s spirit unextinguished in his nature, and submitted himself almost as 
often and as heartily to its refining influences as to the crueller promptings 
of his fierce propensity to war. His reign was the golden age of minstrelsy 
in this country. Skilful himself in the delightful art, under his patronage 
it “ flourished with peculiar splendour.” And it will be remembered, too, 
that he received from it a munificent return of good, since it was solely by 
the co-operation of his own proficiency with that of the faithful minstrel he 
had loved and served, that a way was opened in the end for his release 
from the rigorous captivity which interrupted his return from the Holy 
Land. Some of his own compositions have lived through the intervening 
centuries, and continue to bear witness to his skill. 

Mr. Chappell has arranged his materials, for the most part, in the order 
of successive reigns, and the last of the parts now before us—the ninth— 
contains an interesting disquisition on the influence of Puritanism on music, 
and a commencement of the scoffing and satiric songs of the defeated cava- 
liers under the Commonwealth. But the author deviates from this general 
arrangement in the second chapter of his work, in order to introduce an 
account of music in England down to the close of the thirteenth century. 
The reader who is conversant with music as a science will fasten upon this 
preliminary chapter, and pore over it as one of the most precious fragments 
of the work. All the changes which the science underwent—from the 
four scales of Saint Ambrose in the fourth century, and the extension of 
these, two centuries afterwards, to the “ eight ecclesiastical tones [or scales] 
which still exist as such in the music of the Romish Church, and are called 
Gregorian, after their founder,” down to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when a papal decree from Avignon reproved those “ disciples of 
the new school who would rather have their ears tickled with semibreves 
and minims, and such frivolous inventions, than hear the ancient ecclesias- 
tical chaunt,”—are indicated with a brief and clear exactness, and a happy 
choice of illustrative anecdotes, which render the chapter a good example 
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of the mode in which instruction on such a subject may be most agreeably 
conveyed. Amongst the attractive materials which Mr. Chappell has 
brought to the elucidation of this part of his subject there is the interesting 
early song, “ Sumer is icumen in,” which is, as we are told, ‘‘ not only one 
of the first English songs with or without music, but the first example of 
counterpoint in six parts, as well as of fugue, catch, and canon; and at 
least a century, if not two hundred years, earlier than any composition of 
the kind produced out of England.” This pretty composition is referred, 
on unimpeachable authority, to a period not later than the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Chappell gives it, with great propriety, as the 
first of his English national airs. The words—not in their modernized 
form, but, as Ritson quotes them, from the Harleian manuscript,—are as 
follows :— 
* Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu ; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springth the wde nu. 
Sing, cuccu! 


* Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu. 


* Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu, 
Ne swik thu naver nu. 
Sing, cuccu, nu, sing, cuccu, 
Sing, cuccu, sing, cuccu, nu.” 

Resuming the history of minstrelsy, our author traces the fortunes of the 
tuneful brotherhood downwards, from the distinction which belonged to 
them under the first Edward, to that disastrous epoch, towards the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, when an act was passed which made minstrels 
wandering abroad punishable as rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars. 
But in the intervening years, honour and emolument had often fallen 
largely to their share. They had been welcome, and on great occasions 
indispensable, guests in courts and castles, satellites of king and knight in 
peace and war. Sums were lavished on them scarcely less, according to 
the value of money in their times, than those by which the “ sweet singers” 
of our own age are often recompensed. Their ministry, indeed, was an 
important one. They solaced the warrior in his hours of festivity and 
peace, excited and encouraged him when war drew near, and celebrated 
his success in strains to which all ears and hearts were open. The con- 
queror at Agincourt had taken his minstrels with him to the camp, which 
resounded, on the day before the battle, with the national music; and 
though, amidst the rejoicings on his triumph, he bade the songs of exulta- 
tion to be stilled, “ for that he would whollie have the praise and thankes 
altogether given to God,” yet his command was disobeyed, and there has 
come down to us more than one of the minstrel-pieces which were written 
to commemorate the victor’s fame. It was not till more than half a century 
after these events that the old form of minstrelsy began, visibly if not 
quickly, to decline. It had, in fact, served its purpose in society. The 
revival of letters, the invention of printing, and the great and general 
activity of mind which these occurrences gave birth to, were fatal to many 
@ worse social evil as well as to the wandering minstrel’s calling. A better 
sustenance, to understanding and to heart, was offered to the hungry mul- 
titude at infinitely smaller cost. 
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Music and song were, however, as flourishing as ever they had been. 
Mr. Chappell quotes a long list of entries from the account of privy-purse 
expenses of Henry the Seventh, which plainly enough shew that the great 
penuriousness of that monarch was still overpowered by his love of music. 
Besides a variety of lesser sums disbursed for flotes and lutes for the young 
princesses, and players on the fidell, there is one payment of no less than 
£30.... “delivered to a merchant, for a pair of organnes.” His children, 
too, were all proficients in the art he loved. His son, Henry the Eighth, 
was described by a Venetian minister in London as “an excellent musician 
and composer ;” and some of his productions are still extant to justify the 
reputation. The people, at the same time, naturally enough participated in 
the royal taste, and delighted in the songs and ballads which their young 
king encouraged; but before his reign closed there came a season when 
the sense and feeling of his subjects, as it was outspoken in these composi- 
tions, ceased to be accordant with his selfish will, and when he—who had 
meanwhile ripened from the promise of his brilliant youth into a brutal sen- 
sualist and tyrant—prohibited under the penalties of fine, imprisonment, 
and forfeiture, ‘all such books, ballads, rhymes, and songs, as be pes- 
tiferous and noisome,”—pestiferous and noisome being, in this case, con- 
vertible terms with counter to his Majesty’s caprice. 

With the exception of Mary’s short reign, during which a vigorous pro- 
hibition of books, rhymes, and ballads, was enforced, every period of our 
history, from the times of the seventh Henry to the Commonwealth, supplies 
some contributions to Mr, Chappell’s glorious stream of music and of song. 
But no other reign can at all compare in this respect with that of the 
Virgin Queen. There must have been something appalling to men as little 
“moved with concord of sweet sounds”—if any such existed then—as Dr. 
Johnson and Sir James Mackintosh, in a state of society as musical as that 
which our author describes. He says :— 


“During the long reign of Elizabeth, music seems to have been in universal cultiva- 
tion, as well as in general esteem. Not only was it a necessary qualification for ladies 
and gentlemen, but even the city of London advertised the musical abilities of boys 
educated in Bridewell and Christ’s Hospital, as a mode of recommending them as ser- 
vants, apprentices, or husbandmen. In Deloney’s ‘ History of-the Gentle Craft,’ 1598, 
one who tried to pass for a shoemaker was detected as an imposter, because he could 
neither ‘sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon up his tools in rhyme.’ 
Tinkers sang catches; milkmaids sang ballads; carters whistled; each trade, even the 
beggars, had their special songs; the base-viol hung in the drawing-room for the amuse- 
ment of waiting visitors; and the lute, cittern, and virginals, for the amusement of 
waiting customers, were the necessary furniture of the barber’s shop. They had music 
at dinner, music at supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, music at night, music 
at dawn, music at work, and music at play.” 


Hard judgment, too, was dealt to those who were deficient in the general 
taste. A writer, whom Mr. Chappell quotes, scruples not to denounce 
those whose misfortune it was not to love music, as “ very ill disposed, and 
of such a brutish stupidity, that scarce anything else that is good and 
savoureth of virtue is to be found in them.” With more charity, and more 
truth, a pretty couplet of that musical age tells us — 


“Such servants are oftenest painfull and good, 
That sing in their labour, as birds in the wood.” 


Mr. Chappell’s account of the most popular instruments of the time— 
the cittern, the gittern, the lute, and the virginals—is clear and curious in 
itself, and is rendered interesting by the variety of old and odd quotations 
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which, as is his wont on such occasions, he accumulates about the explana- 
tion. Thus, in reference to lute-strings, we learn that they were not only 
much in vogue as new-year’s gifts to ladies, but that they often served also, 
like bad wine in our own day, as a substitute for sterling cash. In one of 
his illustrative passages, from a book written in 1594, a money-lender, 
clamorous for repayment, receives this reply :— 

“T pray you, Sir, consider that my loss was great by the commodity I took up; you 
know, Sir, I borrowed of you forty pounds, whereof I had ten pounds in money, and 
thirty pounds in lute-strings, which, when I came to sell again, I could get but five 
pounds for them, so had I, Sir, but fifteen pounds for my forty.” 


Musical, however, as all classes of society were during the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was vocal music that was most cultivated,—instruments being 
chiefly made use of as accompaniments for the voice, or in solo per- 
formances. It was the great musical characteristic of the reign of James 
the First that this predominance was reversed, and that the taste for instru- 
mental music—such, especially, as could be played in concert—grew 
rapidly in public favour, whilst the more elaborate kinds of vocal music lost 
ground. A circumstance which Mr. Chappell notices is strikingly indica- 
tive of this change. He says :— 

“TI know of no set of madrigals printed during the reign of Elizabeth, which is de- 
scribed on the title-page as apt ‘for viols and voices’—it was fully understood that they 
were for voices only ; but, from 1603, when James ascended the throne, that mode of 
describing them became so general, that I have found but two sets printed without it.” 


But songs and ballads were still made and sung, and even the first of 
those collections of them which were called Garlands, is supposed by our 
author to have been produced during the reign of James. 

A very interesting section of Mr. Chanpell’s work is that which refers to 
music in its subjection to the pernicious influence of Puritanism. He is 
probably not guilty of any real, certainly not of any intentional, misrepre- 
sentation, when he says that Puritanism, ‘‘ having once gained the ascend- 
ancy, aimed not only at the vices and follies of the age, but also at the 
innocent amusements, the harmless gaieties, and the elegancies of life.” 
But it should be remembered that it was only from a conviction that the 
amusements were not innocent, the gaieties not harmless, that Puritans as- 
sailed them. What they truly aimed at as their ultimate result was “ to 
bring the divine law of the Bible into actual practice in men’s affairs on the 
earth,” and whatever impeded or opposed this was neither innocent nor 
harmless in their sight. Devoted to this purpose, and with the persuasion 
ever present to them that human life was but a brief novitiate beyond 
which judgment and eternity awaited them, it would be not wonderful if, 
in the earnestness of their endeavour, the greater portion of men’s gaieties 
and amusements should, from their very tendency to distract the mind 
from sterner cares and occupations, be regarded as follies at the least, if 
not absolute vices, They found their allotted time little enough for the 
work they had to do without misusing it. And it would have been excus- 
able, too, if they had looked on music with suspicion on account of the evil 
‘association in which they had been wont to find it. Its chief supporters 
had been met with in the Romish Church, which the people most feared 
and hated, and in the State-party which had most oppressed them. It was 
on these grounds, but especially on the ground of its disastrous influence on 
religion and morality, that the Puritans—as Mr. Chappell’s own quotations 
shew—avoided and opposed music. One of their pamphlets prays “ that all 
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cathedral churches may be put down, where the service of God is grievously 
abused by piping with organs, singing, ringing, and trowling of Psalms, 
from one side of the choir to another, with the squeaking of chanting 
choristers, disguised [as are all the rest] in white surplices.” And, in the 
« Anatomy of Abuses,” complaint is made of music “ being used in public 
assemblies and private conventicles as a directory to filthy dancing ;” 
whilst it is also urged against it that “‘through the sweet harmony and 
smooth melody thereof, it estrangeth the mind, stirreth up lust, womanisheth 
the mind, and ravisheth the heart.” Coming to them under this loathsome 
aspect of a grievous abuse of God’s service and a provocative of effeminate 
and impure affections and pursuits, how, with their deep, enthusiastic sense 
of duty and devotedness, could the Puritans have given larger toleration 
than they did to music, or how yield themselves to its seductive influence, 
without, as they believed, surrendering in some degree the great paramount 
concern of doing, as they best might do, God’s work and will on earth? 

Some, nevertheless, amongst the memorable men who laboured for the 
Commonwealth found it possible to avoid the evil of music without forfeit- 
ing the good. Cromwell and Milton, undoubtedly, were not men who 
could be moved to abate anything from the strictest claims of duty, yet 
both loved and cultivated music. In the instance of the former, Mr. Carlyle 
tells us, how—after a princely entertainment given at Whitehall to the 
Honourable House—“ after dinner his Highness withdrew to the cockpit, 
and there entertained them with rare music, both of voices and instruments, 
till the evening; his Highness being very fond of music: and in the 
instance of the great poet, his delight “in the solemn and divine harmonies 
of music’’ is as well and widely known as his learning, or his patriotism, or 
his vast imaginative power. 

The cavaliers too, throughout the civil war and Commonwealth, kept 
song and music from declining, and supported in some degree by their 
loyal strains the cause which they had been unable to sustain in sieges and 
in battle-fields, The influence which is on good authority attributed to 
some of their favourite tunes and songs is such as the strangest witchery 
music has been ever known to exercise hardly exceeds. Amidst the multi- 
tude of these productions, which served the royalist party while they stung 
the other, one especially which was written by Martin Parker,—“ the king 
shall enjoy his own again,’”—appears to have animated even the darkest 
fortunes of the defeated family with light and hope. Mr. Chappell, in his 
quiet enthusiasm, tells us it ‘‘ did more to support the failing spirits of the 
cavaliers throughout their trials than the songs of all other writers put to- 
gether, and contributed, in no small degree, to the restoration of Charles 
the Second ;” and Ritson, in a louder tone of approbation, says :— 


“Tt is with particular pleasure that the editor is enabled to restore to the public the 
original words of the most famous and popular air ever heard in this country. Invented 
to support the declining interest of the royal martyr, it served afterward, with more 
success, to keep up the spirit of the cavaliers, and promote the restoration of his son; 
an event it was employed to celebrate all over the kingdom. At the revolution it of 
course became an adherent of the exiled family, whose cause it never deserted. And as 
a tune is said to have been a principal means of depriving King James of the crown, 
this very air, upon two memorable oecasions, was very near being equally instrumental 
in replacing it on the head of his son.” 


Admitting the obscurity which time may have cast over many of the 
allusions, we must still believe that the charm of this celebrated piece was 
not at all communicated by the words. They are as follows :— 

Gent. Mag. Vou, CCIII. T 
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“What Hooker doth prognosticate 
Concerning kings or kingdoms fate, 
I think myself to be as wise 
As he that gazeth on the skies: 

My skill goes beyond 
The depth of a Pond, 
Or rivers in the greatest rain : 
Whereby I can tell 
All things will be well, 
When the king enjoys his own again. 


“ There’s neither swallow, dove, nor dade, 
Can soar more high or deeper wade ; 
Nor show a reason, from the stars, 
What causeth peace or civil wars. 

The man in the moon, 
May wear out his shoo’n, 
By running after Charles his wain: 
But all’s to no end, 
For the times will not mend 
Till the king enjoys his own again. 


** Full forty years this royal crown 

Hath been his father’s and his own; 

And is there any one but he 

That in the same should sharer be ? 
For who better may 
The sceptre sway 

Than he that hath such right to reign ? 
Then let’s hope for a peace, 
For the wars will not cease 

Till the king enjoys his own again. 


“Though for a time we see White-hall 
With cobweb-hangings on the wall, 
Instead of gold and silver brave, 
Which, formerly, ’twas wont to have, 

With rich perfume 
In every room, 
Delightful to that princely train ; 
Which again shall be 
When the time you see 
That the king enjoys his own again. 


“ Did Walker no predictions lack, 
In Hammond’s bloody almanack ? 
Foretelling things that would ensue, 
That all proves right, if lies be true ; 
But why should not he 
The pillory foresee 
Where in poor Toby once was ta’en ? 
And, also, foreknow 
To th’ gallows he must go, 
When the king enjoys his own again. 


“ Then fears avaunt! upon the hill 
My Hope shall cast her anchor still, 
Untill I see some peaceful Dove 
Bring home the Branch I dearly love; 
Then will I wait 
Till the waters abate, 
Which now disturb my troubled brain, 
Else never rejoyce 
Till I hear the voice 
That the king enjoys his own again.” 
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The Martin Parker to whom the Royalists were indebted for this effec- 
tive rallying-cry, was a diligent and valuable worker in their cause, 
Another of their busiest rhymers was one John Cleveland, a Fellow of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, who is chiefly remembered now for his fidelity 
and his misfortunes, and for the insolence of those satires which the dis- 
tinguished individuals they were meant to injure generously and somewhat 
contemptuously forgave. But, on Cromwell's own account, his liberality 
to the unprosperous satirist deserves to be recorded. He had been more 
than once subjected to the merciless scurrility of Cleveland, whom Mr. 
Chappell represents as “‘a powerful, and often dignified, yet most sarcastic 
writer.” In the poet’s “ Definition of a Protector,’ whatever else we meet 
with, power and dignity are assuredly not predominating qualities, He 
says :— 

“ What’s a Protector? He’s a stately thing, 
That apes it in the nonage of king; 
A tragic actor—Cesar in a clown: 
He’s a brass farthing stamped with a crown ; 
A bladder blown, with other breaths puff’d full ; 
Not the Perillus, but Perillus’ bull: 
Esop’s proud ass veil’d in the lion’s skin ; 
An outward saint lin’d with a devil within : 
An echo whence the Royal sound doth come, 
But just as barrel-head sounds like a drum: 
Fantastic image of the royal head, 
The brewer’s with the king’s arms quartered : 
He is a counterfeited piece, that shows 
Charles his effigies with a copper nose : 
In fine, he’s one we must Protector call,— 
From whom the King of kings protect us all.” 


Arrested at Norwich by Colonel Hayes, and taken before the Commission- 
ers, he was sent by them to the safe keeping of the prison of Yarmouth. 
The upshot of his business, Mr. Carlyle tells us :—* he indites a high-flown 
magnanimous epistle to Cromwell, on this new misfortune; who likewise 
magnanimously dismisses him, to ‘ sell his ballads’ at what little they will 
bring.” 

Mr. Chappell’s interesting work, as far as it is now before us, leaves the 
subject of the Commonwealth unfinished. In the parts which are yet to 
come it is only fair to anticipate no falling off of the entertainment and in- 
struction which are poured forth in such abundant measure in the sections 
which have been already published. In this respect the author’s extra- 
ordinary labour in collecting his popular airs of the olden time, in referring 
to each of them all the songs of any bygone celebrity that have ever been 
sung to it, and in ransacking libraries of obscure forgotten books for any 
information of an interesting kind concerning either tune or words, has had 
the result which was to be expected from it. It has procured for him 
a vast store of valuable materials, which his practised skill has used to good 
purpose. He has succeeded in producing a book which will be deservedly 
welcomed with an equal warmth by persons who are little accustomed to 
find gratification in any common source. The student of history, the anti- 
quary, the reader for amusement, and the cultivated lover of sweet sounds, 
will come alike to Mr. Chappell’s volume in search of gratification for their 
several tastes, and will assuredly not come in vain. 
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POSTE’S BRITANNIA ANTIQUA®. 


PreEMISING that the work now under notice is the result of the recondite 
reading and assiduous researches of a gentleman already favourably known 
to the antiquarian world by his publications on subjects of a kindred nature, 
the best commendation perhaps that we can bestow upon it, and indeed our 
only possible means of giving the reader any adequate notion of its diversi- 
fied contents, will be, without further preamble, to place before him an out- 
line of the leading subjects to which its pages are devoted. Of necessity 
very concisely stated, the principal matters treated of are as follow :— 

“The Histories of Asser, Gildas, and Nennius; the Ancient British 
Poets; the Historical Triads; the Cambreis and other works of the elder 
Gildas; the Life and Acts of King Arthur; the Discovery of Arthur’s Re- 
mains; Strathclyde in the Sixth Century; the Battles of Arderydd and 
Gododin; the Ancient Sea-coast of Britain; Observations on the Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica ; Emblems and Memorials of the Early Chris- 
tians in Britain; Proofs that Constantine the Great was a native of Britain: 
the Belgic Gauls in Britain and the Craniology of ancient Britain: Roman 
Strategical Works in Central Britain ; the Roman Walled Towns in Britain ; 
the History and Career of Carausius; the Attacotti of Britain; the Career 
of Aurelius Ambrosius ; Celtic titular names; the name “ Vitalis,” as occur- 
ring in Roman British inscriptions ; the Alleged Works of Richard of Ciren- 
cester; Particulars relative to Ponticus Virunnius, the Italian author of a 
History of the Britons; the Chronicle of Gottofrid of Viterbo; Ancient 
Accounts of Britain; with numerous Miscellanea, in conclusion, relative to 
Ancient British History, Geography, and Ethnology.” 

Such, upon the present occasion, is Mr. Poste’s varied bill of fare. We 
ourselves have heartily relished them, and can honestly say that, as in general 
his intellectual viands are of recherché quality, though very possibly they 
may prove “ caviare to the general,” every true lover of our national anti- 
quities who thinks proper to make an investment with Mr. Russell Smith, 
may safely reckon upon a like enjoyment. In some few instances, as in- 
deed, where the subjects set before us are so numerous and so diversified, 
was naturally to be expected, the learned author has failed to satisfy us. 
Where such is the case, without pretending to be able, from our own re- 
sources, to supply matter of a superior quality to his own, we shall not 
hesitate to adopt friend Horace’s first alternative, and “ candidly impart” 
the grounds of our objection or mislike. The remaining space at our com- 
mand will be occupied by a brief selection from the many curious passages 
that are everywhere interspersed throughout the work. 

In running over the author’s remarks in support of the authenticity 
(genuineness ?) of the works attributed to the early Welsh poets—Taliesin, 
Llowarch-Hén, and Merddyn Wyllt for example, our notice has been ar- 
rested by the following :— 

“ Giraldus Cambrensis has no express treatise on the Welsh bards; but in his Liber 
Distinctionum, c. 9, he mentions their Cantores Historici (historic singers), which im- 
plies that he knew of the existence of the poems; for if they were historical singers, it 
surely must be implied” that their songs, the subject of their singing, were written.” 





* “ Britannia Antiqua, or, Ancient Britain brought within the limits of Authentic 
History. By Beale Poste, author of ‘ Britannic Researches,’ &e.” (London: John 
Russell Smith.) 

> The italics are our own. 
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To our humble apprehension, the concluding words here have all the 
appearance of a nonsequitur. Has Mr. Poste ever read the Prolegomena 
of F. A. Wolf? We trow not. _Had he done so, he would, perhaps, have 
been convinced that it is quite possible for a poet, say Homer for example, 
to have been an “historical singer,” and for his songs to have had a tradi- 
tional existence, for centuries perhaps, without ever having been committed 
to writing. We would not by any means suggest that such was the case 
with the works of the British bards in question; but we really are inclined 
to think that Mr. Poste is somewhat at fault in demanding so much more 
to be implied than most of his readers can concede to him, or indeed than 
is requisite for the proof of his position. 

The British Historical Triads, though cited in Speed’s History (1614) as 
being mentioned in a work intituled The Reformed History of mg ce 
seem to have been hardly known 150 years ago, when the antiquarian Lhuyd 
announced that such documents were in existence. They have since been 
published, both in Welsh and English ; but as they are still somewhat in the 
background, Mr. Poste is of opinion that the following statistics relative to 
them may be of utility :— 


“The Historical Triads, as originally published, were 126 in number; and in 1840, 
eleven supplementary Triads were added, which are believed to be of good authority. 
We give the subjoined estimate of the subjects of the whole 137, which probably ap- 
proaches nearly to truth. They may be stated to contain about 1000 alleged historical 
and ethnographical facts or allusions, of which about 300 are mythological, or next akin 
to that class. Of the remaining 700 facts or allusions, about 400 are mentioned else- 
where in the circle of Welsh or Caledonian literature; while the remaining 300 are 
found solely in these documents; and we are almost entirely destitute of other evidence 
as to their veracity or fulsehood ; but the truth, or partial truth, of the greater portion 
of them is to be presumed.” 


The third chapter—110 pages—is wholly devoted to the “ History of 
Arthur Mabuter (son of Uther), King of the Britons,” whom Mr. Poste 
considers to be, and justifiably, in our opinion,—though we by no means 
agree with him in all his minutize,—a good deal more than a mere creation 
of romance. The name, he tells us, is derived from Arth-Erch, “ fierce 
bear,” and the throne of Dumnonia, he says, Arthur’s hereditary dominions, 
(comprising modern Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset), had been occupied by 
his family, of Romano-British descent, for many generations, several mem- 
bers of which, besides being sovereigns of their own state, had been elected 
kings or head rulers (Pendragons) of the Britons. 

With reference to this Pendragonship, or chief sovereignty over the island, 
held, according to our author, in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, successively by Aurelius Ambrosius, his brother Uther, and his 
nephew Arthur, we have the following particulars—new, in all probability, 
from the very obscurity of the subject, to many of our readers :— 


“When the Romans had completed their conquests here, they appear to have treated 
the people of Dumnonia with singular distinction; since no garrisons are recorded as 
being placed within their limits, and they continued to exist, though tributaries, as a 
distinct native power. This seems to have brought them forward to a pre-eminence 
among the other“tribes when the Romans left, and they supplied, in the person of 
Constantine of Armorica, who was of the lineage of their kings, though, indeed, he came 
over to Britain from Gaul, the first independent sovereign of the island. After him, 
they lost the chief sovereignty for two reigns, those of Vortigern and Vortimer, when 
it fell to a state of Britain called the Demetz ; soon, however, they set up a concurrent 
dynasty, and recovered the full exercise of the power under Aurelius Ambrosius, in 481. 
They retained it to the year 557, when the progress of the Saxons in the south of 
Britain became so considerable, and, in particular, the newly-founded Anglo-Saxon king- 
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dom of Wessex became so formidable, that they began to be somewhat isolated in their 
position in Britain, and their communications with the other Britains intercepted, 
Nevertheless, they continued a vigorous resistance against the Saxons, after they had 
lost the sovereignty paramount, till they were conquered by Athelstan in 932.” 


To the story of the parentage, birth, exploits, and tragic fate of Arthur, 
traced as it has been by the author with indefatigable research, and related, 
we might almost say, with the circumstantiality of a paragraph in yester- 
day’s paper, we can do little, as to those points on which we are in accord 
with him, beyond making a slight and passing reference. His mother’s 
name is said to have been Eigyr, or Igerna, the faithless wife of Gorlais; 
and Leland, we are told, found a tradition still current, in his day, that Pad- 
stow, in Cornwall, was the place that gave him birth. The precise date of 
this event is unknown, but it is generally considered to have been some- 
where about a.p. 499. 

Considerable perplexity, however, has been caused to such of the readers 
of our early history as are disposed to look upon the existence of King Arthur 
as something more than a myth, by the conflicting statements that are found 
in chronicle and romance relative to his wife or wives—the number of them, 
one, two, or three, being part of the difficulty—known as “ Guinever” in 
ordinary parlance. The pages of the work now under notice throw much 
additional light upon this subject, and, sceptical though we are as to many 
of the alleged facts connected with King Arthur, we only wish that some 
of the more knotty and more important points of history could admit of 
as satisfactory a solution :— 


“Objection sixth,” says our author, “advanced against the reality of the existence 
of Arthur is that he had three wives, all of the same name, Gwenhwyvar, and 
daughters of different people; which could not be meant for a fact. And why not? 
Should not this last circumstance have opened the eyes of the certainly highly learned 
and talented objector [the Honourable Algernon Herbert] that the name was titular ? 
Gwenhwyvar, Weneveria, or Gwenever, is varied, in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History, 
ix. 9, in a way apparently more reasonable than usual with that author; for he informs 
us that she was named Gwenhumara, which imports, in the ancient British language, 
‘high lady,’ or ‘queen.’ It consequently may easily be imagined that the wife of the 
king of the Britons was usually styled so; at least in those times. We have not the 
wife of any other Pendragon of this era mentioned by name, and thus we are so far 
deprived of corroboration. However, this explanation removes the inconsistency of the 
three queens being all of the same name; and also clears Arthur of being necessarily 
either a bigamist, trigamist, or polygamist, as there might have been intermediate 
divorces.” 


And further, as to the personal identification® of Arthur’s three queens :— 


“The wives of Arthur have all one name handed down to us, Gwenhwyvar, which, 
as we have explained, is titular, and always signifies ‘queen.’ The first, then, was 
Gwenhwyvar, the davghter of Gwythyr of the North; the second, Gwenhwyvar, 
daughter of Gwaryd Ceint ; and the third, Gwenhwyvar, daughter of Gogyrvan Gawr, 
whose mother was a Roman, and who had been educated by Arthur’s cousin, Cador, 
earl of Cornwall, as he is called, This was the person left as regent with Medrawd, 
(Modred) ; for whom, however, she deserted her husband, which occasioned the civil 
war. She afterwards, according to the Chronicle, took refuge in a nunnery at Caer- 
leon. Giraldus records the second as buried with her husband at Glastonbury; but 
ethnologically, the yellow hair“ would denote a Caledonian race.” 


Whether or no Sharon Turner is justified in his conviction that the 
series of Romances connected with the story of Arthur are exclusively of 
Armorican origin, we have not leisure at present to enquire; but we cannot 





© We refer to the book itself for the authorities. As to the title Gwenhumara, see 
further in p. 389 of the work. 
# Which fell to dust on the discovery of the two bodies by Abbot Henry de Soilly. 
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by any means agree with Mr, Poste in his assertion that the historian “is 
unquestionably in error in supposing that the original document used by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in compiling his History originated in those re- 
gions, there being no internal evidence to that effect in the Chronicle 
itself.” Whatever the internal evidence of the Chronicle may be, the con- 
cluding words® of the History are strongly confirmatory, in our opinion, 
of Turner’s belief that the document was compiled in Brittany.—* I advise 
them [Henry of Huntingdon and William of Malmesbury] to be silent 
concerning the kings of the Britons, since they have not that book, written 
in the British tongue, which Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, brought out 
of Brittany, and which ...I have thus taken care to translate.” It is our 
own opinion that a very large portion of our knowledge respecting Arthur 
is due to Brittany‘, the rest probably to Wales. 

Though by no means prepared to prove him in the wrong,—and, indeed, 
the onus probandi does not rightfully attach to us,—there are some of Mr. 
Poste’s Arthurian positions, to which, with every acknowledgment of his 
scholarship and research, we are by no means prepared, as at present in- 
formed, to yield our assent. If we are to credit the supporters of the 
theory of Arthur’s extended sway, and the wide scope of his valorous 
deeds, his battles were fought in Lothian, in Northumberland, in Durham, 
in Warwickshire, and in Hampshire, (Silchester, for example,) to say 
nothing of Norfolk, (according to some authorities,) and various other 
localities now unknown. It wholly passes our comprehension how the 
prince of a petty community, not sufficiently civilized to possess a coinage 
even, and with necessarily very limited resources in the way of transit, 
could possibly move large armies, with all the requisite munitions of war, 
between such distant parts of the island as these. The organization neces- 
sary for such a purpose, supposing even that all the other states of Britain 
were ready to yield implicit obedience to the military requisitions of their 
Pendragon, would imply, to our minds, a degree of civilization and powers 
of locomotion beyond anything that we can at present concede to the help- 
less Romanized Britons of the fifth and sixth centuries. For some ex- 
planation on this point we have in vain searched the various extracts, and 
the author’s deductions from them: wherever Arthur is wanted, there he 
is, just in the nick of time; but how he gets there, and what are his means 
of transit, we are never informed. The following passage in reference to 
Arthur’s “ perambulatory habits,” as Mr. Poste calls them, or his ubiquity, 
as we should be rather inclined to term it, is somewhat to the purpose ; 
though it in no way helps us in our dilemma, but only strengthens our 
incredulity :— 

“It may be suspected, as many of Arthur’s military operations had evidently the 
character of surprises, where any imperfect details are mentioned, that, from his 
popularity in the North during the Saxon war, and being able, at all times, to collect 
together a large body of men at a short notice, he was accustomed to traverse great 
distances, and to appear suddenly on any point where the Saxons or Picts were in the 
field in force. The poems of the Bretons certainly seem to favour the idea, for they 
speak of his army in march suddenly appearing on the hills with all dye paraphernalia 
of war. The ap earing thus unexpectedly with his troops, is evidently an idea now 
connected with him in Brittany; therefore it may be concluded it was founded on 
some facts of the case anciently.” 


We are almost half inclined to suspect that poets and chroniclers have 





_ © Alluded to by Mr. Poste himself in p. 343. We note his remarks on the same sub- 
ject in his Brit. Researches, pp. 197 and 201. 

The Saxon chroniclers, be it remembered, never mention him even. Who Nennius 
was, and what was the age of his History, is wholly a matter of doubt. 
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attributed to one Arth-Erch the valorous deeds of perhaps numerous 
Arth-Erchs, and that the Arth-Erch of Dumnonia, who waged war with 
the Saxon invaders in the south of England, was altogether a different 
personage from the warrior of that name who held his court at Carlisle, 
and fought against the Picts in Lothian. As to Arthur’s descent upon 
Ireland, his conquest of Denmark and Norway, and his expeditions to 
France in support of Childebert I., though assented to by Mr. Poste, and 
many other antiquarians, probably, as well, we are well content to suspend 
our opinion until we are more largely informed upon the subject. When 
we grant that he was a petty king of Dumnonia, that he opposed the 
Saxons, was slain in battle, and was buried at Glastonbury, we reach the 
limit of our present concessions. 

It has always struck us, too, as something singular, that Taliesin and 
Llowarch-Hén, “the two great literati of the day,” as our author calls 
them, should have given so little information about Arthur and his 
valorous exploits®, Mr. Poste has seen the difficulty, and, valeat quantum, 
thus accounts for it :— 


“The first of these bards appears to have been in the service of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, 
or in that of his son, or to have dwelt in his territories; and between this person and 
Arthur there are evidences of an outstanding feud: while the second, Llowarch-Hén, 
is recorded, in Triad 112, to have been likewise himself at variance with Arthur. 
This would have its effect in preventing him from being the subject of their epics. 
We should say that the bards were naturally timid in risking the loss of their emolu- 
ments at the court of a monarch who protected them; while, on the other hand, we 
can find no evidence that Arthur favoured this order, which might be another reason 
for their being disinclined, at that day, to celebrate his praises. Maelgwyn Gwynedd 
influenced nearly all of South Britain which was at that time clear of the Saxons, 
Dumnonia excepted. Besides, if it were not so, there is no great evidence of Arthur’s 
popularity in Britain, out of Dumnonia. The great stand made against him by Me- 
drawd, in so bad a cause, seems to imply that he had not that hold on the affections 
of the Britons of this quarter that might have been expected.” 


After the recital of the Pendragon’s valorous deeds, at such a distance 
from home, and at the head of vast levies contributed to their sovereign 
paramount by the minor princes of Britain, we are certainly surprised to 
hear his want of popularity and want of influence pleaded, in South Britain 
more particularly. Another suspicious circumstance, too, connected with 
his northern battles, is the fact that Cheldric, his chief opponent in the 
greater part of those battles, is altogether unmentioned in history. Mr. 
Poste in one place (p. 105) informs us that the voice of antiquity appears 
to have appropriated to this prince of Dumnonia “a species of permanent 
territory at Carlisle and in that quarter; where it is implied that he re- 
sided during the intervals when there was a lull in the hostilities, and kept 
his court.” And yet on another occasion (p. 123) we are told—and how 
are the two statements to be reconciled?—that as Arthur had no civil 
jurisdiction over the island, “* when the war was over,”—we quote the 
author’s words,—‘“ Arthur’s occupation was in a measure gone; and he 
seems to have traversed the island as a species of itinerant, till some new 
enterprise arose. That he was somewhat restless, we might almost con- 
clude from the passage in the ‘Life of St. Padarn,’ Cottonian MSS., 
wherein it is said, ‘a certain tyrant walked up and down these regions 
(South Wales) on all sides, by name Arthur, &c.’” To say nothing of his 
foreign expeditions to Denmark, Norway, Ireland, (Mr. Poste does not go 





¢ They merely mention his struggles with the Saxons in the south, and say not 
a word about his battles in the north of England. 
o 
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so far as to say Iceland), and France; what with his wars in remote parts 
of Britain, his keeping court at Carlisle, or else roaming about the island 
in quest of new enterprises, we are compelled to come to the conclusion 
that this patriotic sovereign, spite of the ill-will of his Cambrian neighbour, 
Maelgwyn Gwynedd, and the hostile advances of the Southern Saxon in- 
vaders, who were gradually encroaching upon him and founding the king- 
dom of Wessex, troubled himself little or nothing about his domestic 
affairs, but left his native Dumnonia to take care of itself! 

Arthur, too, found time, we are told, for writing poetry. The only relic 
of his composition that has come down to us, it appears, is a triplet 
which forms part of Triad 29, and which, with a translation, we subjoin. 
Mr. Poste is of opinion that it is “ forcibly expressed, and in a somewhat 
flowing strain.” There is much in enthusiasm; but to our humble appre- 
hension it looks very like the most prosaic of all prose—the items of a 
trade catalogue :— 

“ Sef ynt fy nhri Chadfarchawg, 
Mael hir, a Llyr Lluyddaug, 
A Cholofn Cymru Caradawg.” 
In English :— 


“ These are my three battle knights, 
Mael the Tall, and Llyr the brilliant Chief, 
And Caradog the Pillar of the Cambrians.” 


About the Round Table, which he seems inclined to look upon “as a 
fancy of after-times,” our author gives no particulars. The officers of 
Arthur’s guard, he thinks, may have been the persons whom romance has 
designated as the Knights of the Round Table. Mr. Roberts has sug- 
gested, in his edition of Tysilio’s Chronicle (p. 151), that a circular table 
might have been used, with the view of avoiding all cavils in respect to 
precedency, among the illustrious visitors who came to Arthur's festivals. 

Among the places which have received their name, Mr. Poste says, 
“from this ancient British king,” or, as we should be inclined to think, 
from various persons who‘have been known by the name or title of Arth- 
Erch or Arthur, the following are enumerated :— 


“ Arthur’s Chair, a mountain craig near Edinburgh; Arthur’s Chair (Cadair Arthur), 
a mountain in Brecknockshire; Arthur’s Oon, an ancient Roman circular building in 
Falkirkshire, now removed, supposed to have been a temple; Arthur’s Castle, which 
are certain foundations near Penrith; Arthuret, a village in Cumberland; Arthur’s 
Hall, in Cornwall,” &c. » 


Mr. Poste’s enquiries into the locality of the battle of Camlan—near 
Camelford, in Cornwall, probably—are by no means the least interesting 
portion of his Arthurian researches; in them, combined with his descrip- 
tion of the engagement, his account of Arthur's death, and his explanation 
of the story of Arthur’s fair leech, the hospitable Morgana, the antiquarian 
reader will find much that is worthy of notice. The story of Morgana 
became gradually expanded into numerous fairy tales, and was in succeed- 
ing ages transferred to Sicily by the Norman knights who had settled in 
that island and on the coasts of Apulia :— 

“ Morgana, transformed into a fairy, was said to reside there. The mirages and 


optical delusions on the sea-coast were called by her name, Fata Morgagna; and she 
was said to preside in Arthur’s phantom palace, in the forests at the back of Mount 





» There are the remains also of Arthur’s Castle, as it is said, in the vicinity of Huel- 
goat, in the department of Finisterre, in France. 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCIITI. Uv 
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Etna, where he lived in happiness unbroken and unclouded; not only restored to life, 
but restored also to his kingly state.” 


These additional particulars we also find in another passage relative to 
Morgana i :— 

“ Morgana, asserted to have been Arthur’s near relation, and according to some his 
sister, there is reason to believe was a real existing personage. Her name is truly 
British, and according to some accounts she was sent for, and came from some distance, 
to attend him when wounded, at Glastonbury, and remained tendering her assistance 
till his death. According to other accounts, she had a residence, retreat, or establish- 
ment of her own, at Avallon; which is, indeed, by far the best-founded opinion, and 
more consistent with the transfer there of the wounded king. She is not only de- 
scribed in the verses as placing the king on an embroidered couch, and ministermg to 
him in his afflicted condition, but when dead, according to Giraldus, she duly attended 
to his funeral obsequies. Romance has been busy with her memory, and as Arthur was 
feigned to be conveyed away to Sicily, so she was made to be his attendant fairy, 
Together with this, the mirages, optical delusions, and refractions on the coast were 
called ‘Fata Morgagna;’ literally, ‘ Morgana the Fairy,’ but perhaps originally more 
closely associated with the idea of her agency in these phenomena, in the form ‘ Fatti 
di Morgagna,’ or the ‘ Doings of Morgana,’ being supposed her production; and so 
known to this day, not only on the coast of Sicily, but in all other parts of Europe, and 
indeed of the world.” 


About King Arthur we derive no information whatever from coins. The 
following admission, it strikes us, does not say much for the civilization of 
the times immediately succeeding the abandonment of our island by the 
Romans, in the reign of Valentinian III., a.p. 446 :— 

“We need not remind our readers that, in treating of our subject, we are without 
the usual resource of coins and inscriptions to bring to the aid of the history of this 
era. When the Romans left the island, they took their art of coining with them ; and 
it reappeared no more for about two centuries, when the Anglo-Saxon sceattas began 
to be struck. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the great utility of this species of illus- 
tration, which does not exist in the present case. We have no coins of Vortigern, 
Vortimer, Constantine of Armorica, Aurelius Ambrosius, Uther Pendragon, Arthur, 
Constantine III., Aurelius Conanus, or Vortipore, king of the Britons. Nor are their 
heads, likenesses, effigies, or representations, at all known, or those of any of them.” 


Mr. Poste’s account of the discovery of Arthur’s remains at Giastonbury 
Abbey we only notice with the view of correcting one or two errors into 
which the learned author has fallen. The year 1070, he says, (meaning 
1170, we presume,) has the authority of Giraldus Cambrensis as being the 
year in which the disinterment took place, and Henry de Blois was abbot 
at the time. Such is not the fact: Giraldus says, in a passage, too, from 
the Liber Distinctionum quoted by Mr. Poste himself, that the discovery 
was made by Abbot Henry, who was afterwards Bishop of Worcester,—a 
dignity which Abbot Henry de Soilly ultimately attained, but which was 
never bestowed upon Henry de Blois. Henry de Soilly, too, was made abbot 
little, if anything, before 1189, the last year of Henry II., and, as well as 
Henry de Blois, was related to the royal family,—a fact that evidently has 
escaped the author’s notice. There ought, too, in our opinion, to be the 
less confusion about the two Abbots Henry, seeing that Robertj, Prior of 
Winchester, succeeded Henry de Blois in 1171; and after his death, in 
1178, the abbacy remained vacant for several years. 

Mr. Poste’s explanation of the almost cabalistic characters on the two 
pyramids situate near Arthur’s grave, at Glastonbury, does credit to his 
ingenuity ; but we commend to his notice the somewhat different readings 





' As to the word Morganatic, see GENT. MaG., July, 1857. 
§ It is pretty evident, from what he says in p.167, that Mr. Poste has also over- 
looked this fact. 
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given by William of Malmesbury and his copyist John of Glastonbury, 
with which he would seem not to have been acquainted, Under the general 
name of Antiguitates Glastonienses, our author, it seems to us, has con- 
fused three essentially different works,—the “* Antiquities” of Glastonbury, 
by William of Malmesbury ; the “ History” of Glastonbury, by Adam de 
Domerham; and the “ History” of Glastonbury by the anonymous writer 
styled by Hearne John of Glastonbury. The latter, though employing the 
works of the former two in his compilation, and continuing the narrative 
where left off by Domerham, has no claim whatever to be called their 
editor; for his chronicle is totally distinct from theirs,—retaining all the 
matter of Malmesbury, adding considerably to it, and rejecting much of the 
text of Domerham. Mr. Poste’s dates, too, on this subject, are singularly 
faulty: the third volume of Gale’s Quindecim Scriptores was published 
in 1691, not 1697; Hearne’s ‘‘ Malmesbury and Domerham” in 1727, not 
1709; and Hearne’s “ John of Glastonbury” in 1726, not 1709. Domer- 
ham’s History extends from 1126 to 1290, and not to 1190. The work, too, 
of John of Glastonbury is perfect, not down to 1334, but to 1342; after 
which it is continued by the short book of “* William Wych the Monk,” 
down to 1493, The accuracy of figures is a thing by no means undeserv- 
ing a scholar’s notice. 

Upon what ground Mr. Poste has ventured to include the kingdom of 
the Franks among the Gothic kingdoms of Gaul, we cannot understand. 
It may possibly be a colloquial mode of expression merely ; but it involves 
an inaccuracy none the less. The Franks were no more Goths than the 
Saxons were. While the Goths, or Guttones, were making the tour almost 
of the then civilized world, and devastating much of it with fire and sword, 
the Franks were leisurely and more noiselessly crossing the Rhine, and, 
after a short but sharp struggle, becoming amalgamated with their more 
civilized and more numerous, though less warlike neighbours, the Romano- 
Celtic population of Gaul. On the other hand, however, we are quite 
willing to make Mr. Poste a present of the Vandali and the Alani, and 
even the Burgundiones, as of Gothic extraction,—and it is not every one, 
perhaps, who will do as much as that. 

Fifty pages are occupied with an elaborate examination of the ancient 
poem, the “ Battle of Gododin,” by the bard Aneurin; an event which 
the author supposes to have taken place at the eastern extremity of the 
Wall of Antoninus, which ran across Strathclyde. The locality, the Kal- 
traeth of the poem, he looks upon as identical with the modern Coreddin, 
a place about fifteen miles from Edinburgh; and the poem, in his opinion, 
bears no reference whatever to the massacre by Hengist at Stonehenge, as 
suggested by Mr. Edw. Davies and the Hon. Algernon Herbert. Aneurin 
he considers to have been a native of Strathclyde Proper, who accompanied 
the British army as herald, and was taken prisoner by the Saxons and 
Picts. At a later period, Aneurin resided in Cambria, at the college of 
St. Cattwg ; with which, in Mr.-Poste’s opinion, he was officially connected. 

The following extract relative to the site of Canterbury, from the re- 
marks upon the ancient sea-coast of Britain as illustrated by that of Kent, 
is sufficiently curious, from its novelty to most readers, to deserve quo- 
tation :— 

_“Canterbury may be considered to have been a seaport in Roman times, though 
history be silent on that subject. The foundations of the present city are 13 or 14 feet 
below the original ground. There is, therefore, a great accumulation of soil in the town, 
and not less exists in the surrounding levels, once, like those of Fordwich, occupied by 
water. There is about this city ample space and dimensions where a harbour might 
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have been, and indeed we may say with some confidence, where a harbour was in ancient 
times. In proof of this, to say nothing of the said port of Fordwich, only two miles 
below on the river, we may allege the instance of the anchor of a ship found at Brooms- 
downe, two miles above. (See Harris’s ‘History of Kent.’) This last place seems to 
have been near the small village of Thanington, opposite Tunford and Bigberry; and 
the estuary itself may be considered to have extended as high as French’s Mill, in Chil- 
bam, near the present railway-station.” 


A propos of the mutations of the coast of Kent, for the benefit of those 
in the number of our antiquarian readers who may not possess the Archeo- 
logia, in the fifth and sixth volumes of which the subject has been discussed 
at considerable length; we extract the following singular information relative 
to the Pudding-Pan Rock, or shoal, which lies at sea among the flats con- 
tiguous to Herne Bay, Reculver, and Whitstable,—a Roman pottery sub- 
merged by the ocean, it would seem :— 


“ This rock, or shoal, is remarkable for the great quantities of Roman pottery raised 
up from it by the fishermen in their nets; whence the opinion is frequently entertained 
of a vessel from Italy, laden with pottery for the use of the Romans in Britain, having 
been wrecked upon it. The earthenware found is of two descriptions—patere and cape- 
dines [cups] of the red species, usually called Samian; and simpula, simpuvia, [both, 
probably, smaller cups or ladles}, and catini [dishes], of the dusky black, or Tuscan 
class. Many of these last are found whole, and are stated to be used in the fishermen’s 
families for domestic purposes*. The rock, or shoal, is described as half-a-mile long, 
thirty paces broad, and as having six feet water upon it at low tides. According to 
Mr. Keate, it is at one particular spot that the pottery is found; and that after it has 
been agitated by storms. Governor Pownall further ascertained the existence of Roman 
masonry here, fishing up a large piece of brickwork, and the usual tiles. This removes 
the idea of a vessel wrecked here, before most commonly entertained as the readiest 
solution for the pottery discovered. Pownall concluded that there had formerly been 
a pottery manufacture on an island at this place, which had been washed away, like the 
neighbouring shores of Reculver, though no history records it. From Ptolemy’s maps, 
he was at one time inclined to think that this island was that styled Counos, but after- 
wards abandoned that supposition.” 





Coins and numerous other articles of metal were probably the frequent 
accompaniments of Roman sepulchral deposits; hence the frequent dis- 
coveries of them, in Mr. Poste’s opinion, in the marshes and low grounds 
in the vicinity of London, upon the banks of the Thames :— 


“These ancient marsh or low-land borders of the river may be considered as having 
been occupied by numerous cemeteries of ancient London; and the more so, as we find 
but few places of their sepulture recorded im localities which would have been within 
the suburbs of the ancient city. The bed of the Thames, it is well known, is replete 
with Roman coins and other specimens of the antiquities of that people—as rings, seals, 
and the like. We find that it has exercised the speculations of some of our most eminent 
antiquaries to account for their existence in that situation; nor has anyone professed 
to point out a satisfactory reason. In our present enquiry we may possibly be able to 
assign one, which is comprised in the suggestion that the water-margins of which we 
speak, replete with interments, and abounding consequently with the various objects of 
funereal deposits, were from time to time washed away into the river, and that their 
contents became transferred to its bed. The eminent antiquary, Mr.C. Roach Smith, 
has noticed this cireumstance of the deposit of Roman coins in the Thames, and was 
evidently at a loss for their occurrence there in so large quantities: the cause, as above 
assigned, will probably be deemed sufficient by most enquirers—coins being frequent ac- 
companiments of sepulchral deposits. As to other objects; many emblems connected 
with paganism were, no doubt, as usually supposed, committed to the river when the 
Roman Britons renounced that creed.” 





k Stale, very stale, as the saying is, we risk the repetition, “Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” Imagine fishermen’s children supping their broth from earthenware near 
two thousand years old! Little did the potter wot of the mouths in whose behoof he 
was turning the wheel. 
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In two numbers of our Magazine for 1824 we gave some little informa- 
tion—we are not going to quarrel with Mr. Poste for saying that our notices 
“hardly profess to be accownts”—respecting an ancient vessel that had 
been recently dug up from a deserted branch of the Rother, in the parish 
of Rolveden, in Kent. With the zeal of a genuine antiquarian, he has col- 
lected a large amount of additional matter relative to this singular dis- 
covery, and in his opinion the vessel was not improbably employed in one 
of the French expeditions of Edward III. or Henry V. Shortly after the 
discovery, it was floated to London, exhibited there, and, proving an un- 
fortunate speculation, proh pudor! was broken up in 1824; having found 
a much better friend in the mud of the Rother than in the good taste and 
civilization of the nineteenth century. Extracted from many equally cu- 
rious particulars, we can find room for the following items, and no more :— 

“The pottery found in it comprised a dark earthen jar or vase, unglazed, with three 
feet triangularly disposed ; two other jars also, with three feet and a pair of handles 
each ; these were glazed inside, and had been used on the fire as cooking utensils. With 
these was an earthen jug of about a pint measure, similar to those used in Flemish 
public-houses, as delineated in the pictures of Teniers. Of glass there appears to have 
been only one specimen, a small glass bottle, with a swelling and somewhat globular 
lower part, a rather long neck, and a very wide rim round the orifice for the stopper ; 
having been, as may be surmised, a medicine-bottle, or cruet. Among the other articles 
found in the caboose was a curious oaken board with twenty-eight holes in it, which had 
a very short shank or handle. Some conjectured it was used to keep a reckoning, others 
in playing a game!; while, again, there were those who thought that it was for culinary 
purposes. It was, however, too large to enter any of the cooking vessels. Many articles 
of metal were found: a steel for striking light; several hooks; parts of two locks; a 
hilt of a sword; a sounding-lead, which was a short octangular bar of that metal, and 
not cylindrical, as now is the case. Among bones of various kinds, the skull of a man 
and other human bones were found in the cabin; and those of a boy amidships. His 
legs were aloft towards the side of the vessel, whilst his head and shoulders had found 
some temporary support, till the silt entered and consolidated around, as a very com- 
plete impression remained of them in the above substance with which the ship was 
filled. As to the impression in the silt; at Herculaneum was found the same kind of 
plastic moulding of the head and breast of a woman in the tufa, which seems a parallel 
case.” 

In reference to the sand-hills between Deal and Sandwich, and the pur- 
poses for which they have been employed in former times, the following 
sinister passage has arrested our notice :— 

“We should note that there was one obvious use to which these sand-hills were ap- 
plied,—that of their being frequently made the burial-places for shipwrecked mariners, 
of which there is no doubt. A few years since the skeletons of fourteen men were found 
in one of them, very perfect, the date of the interment not known. The bones were 
broken up, and sold by the bushel for manure.” 

Broken up, quotha, and sold by the bushel for manure! 

“To what base uses we may return, Horatio !” 

In these enlightened days, when a use is found for everything, and the 
charnel-houses of Hamburg and the battle-fields of Germany are actually 
emptied into Yorkshire billy-boys for the fattening of British soil, the 
pagan S. T. T. L.™, we opine, would make an epitaph the reverse of com- 





! This may possibly have been an early specimen of a shovel-board, or shuffle-board, 
used in a game formerly much in vogue in this country. The game is still played in 
the United States, and is more particularly a favourite pastime on board ship with our 
Transatlantic cousins. 

™ Sit tibi terra levis,—“* May the earth lie light upon thee.” Reversed in the 
satirical epitaph upon Sir J. Vanbrugh,—“ Lie heavy on him, earth,” &. These human- 
bone-grinding gentry must surely be descendants of the Fe-fo-fum man of nursery lore, 
who seems to have had a penchant of a similar nature. 
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plimentary ; and Sir John’s superincumbent load were a penalty by no means 
to be deprecated by those who advocate the for-ever-unmolested repose of 
the dead. For the sake both of the living and the dead, we shall have to 
think seriously about urn-burial before long. 

To turn to another and a more pleasing subject. Despite the grumbling 
that we have heard of in some quarters, in Mr. Poste’s general commenda- 
tions of that great national work, Petrie’s Monumenta Historica Britannica, 
we cordially acquiesce; while at the same time we equally concur with 
him in condemning the division of the classical extracts relative to Britain 
into a triple series,—historical, geographical, and miscellaneous ; an arrange- 
ment, as he justly says, and as we ourselves know by troublesome expe- 
rience, which involves confusion in a work necessarily of a somewhat com- 
plicated nature, and makes reference less easy. We are also of opinion 
with him that extracts—if, indeed, any such there be—should have been 
given from ancient Oriental writers who have mentioned the British isles, 
** There are also omissions,” Mr. Poste says, “‘ of various passages of classic 
authors, which one way or the other have escaped the compiler ;” a remark 
which, to some extent, we are also enabled to confirm. For example, we 
have searched in vain for the famous fragment of Hecatus of Miletus, quoted 
by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 47), the oldest passage. perhaps, bearing reference to 
Britain, and descriptive of the round temple of Apollo there—not improbably 
Stonehenge. The Index Nominum to the extracts, the want of which 
Mr. Poste looks upon as a considerable defect, he will find included in the 
Index Rerum, or General Index: so far as our own researches have ex- 
tended, the names are there fully given. 

Mr. Poste has laboured strenuously, and with much ingenuity, to prove 
that Constantine the Great was a native of Britain: the current of testimony, 
however, is generally considered to run in another direction, and Naissus, 
or Nyessa, in Meesia Superior, is all but universally looked upon as his 
birthplace". Unfortunately for the author’s argument, that it was Con- 
stantius ITI., and not his father Constantine, that was born at Nyssa, it is 
just as generally conceded that Constantius was a native of Sirmium, in 
Pannonia. 

The following are the motives which, according to our author, impelled 
the Romans to wall their cities and towns in Britain :— 


“TI. To give this additional defence to the capital cities of the island, the chief seats 
of the Roman power. II. To form permanent places of defence against the descents of 
the Saxons, or other rovers of the sea. III. Ditto, against the Scots and Picts; and 
to constitute a continued line of fortifications across the island, from Solway Firth to 
the Tyne. IV. For garrisons in the states of native princes. These may be regarded 
as their principal objects; nor are we to suppose that there are many exceptions to 
these views.” 


The ancient Roman walls, he informs us, of Anderida or Pevensea, are 
still from 25 to 30 feet in height. 

Of detached towers of undoubted Roman construction, scarcely a speci- 
men, Mr. Poste says, now remains in this country. Of course he is well 
acquainted with the Pharos in Dover Castle, so recently respited from 
the contemplated onslaught of one of those soulless nuisances, happy 
in nothing but their name of “ Boards:” the material of it is undoubtedly 
Roman, the construction probably so. The small tower still existing in the 
abbey gardens of St. Mary’s at York is generally looked upon, we believe, 





" The opinion that Constantine was a native of Britain is considered to have been 
ably refuted by Schépflin, in his Commentationes Historica, Basil, 1741. 
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as of Roman origin; but, so far as our memory serves us, it was origi- 
nally connected with the city walls. 

In the chapter upon “the Nature and Scope of Celtic titular Names,” 
we note the following passage :— 

« An, aun, aint, or on, is Teutonic, and the same as the modern German amt, an 
office or duty. It is found combined with very numerous Celtic titular names,—Meiriaun, 
Cynan, Geraint, Tasciovan, Farin, (Vawr-an,) Caredigion, &c., &c.,—and implies indif- 
ferently the office or government itself, or the person holding it; as if we should ex- 
press ‘governor’ and ‘government’ by the same word. Shakspeare gives us an in- 
stance, in his ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ act iii. scene 8, where he says the ‘County Paris,’ 
for Count Paris,” &e. A 

As to this last assertion we beg to differ from our author. The word 
‘county,’ it appears to us, is in no way intended, in this instance, to bear 
reference to the office or government of the Count. We take it to be 
merely a nearer approximation to the original Norman word comte 
(count), with its vowel termination, and nothing more. 

Mr. Poste remarks that the name “ Vitalis,” though apparently of Latin 
construction, 

“does not appear ever to have been borne by any Roman whose Latin descent can 
be shewn, but to be rather the designation of persons of the Celtic race. Though of 
Latin formation, it is, in fact, a Celtic name Latinized; and there is but little doubt 
that it represents the personal Celtic appellation, Guethelin or Guitolin.” 

So far as the later adaptation of the Roman name to the Celtic one, he 
may possibly be correct; but if he will look into Fabretti, he will find a 
Roman artist of this name, Papirius Vitalis, a painter, mentioned in an in- 
scription now in the Vatican. There seems no reason, it appears to us, for 
believing that this person was of Celtic descent; at least, it is just as pro- 
bable that he was a member of the plebeian branch of the Papiria Gens at 
Rome. 

In his careful enumeration, too, of medieval inscriptions bearing this 
name, Mr. Poste has omitted to mention Vitalis, one of the early abbots 
of Westminster, who died in 1082, and whose tomb is still to be seen in 
the cloisters there. There was also, more recently, Janus (John) Vitalis of 
Palermo, an author who died in 1560. 

Speaking of Richard of Cirencester, Mr. Poste remarks that “the name 
of the town, Cirencester, according to the pronunciation of the present day, 
is ‘ Cissester,’ and so the word may have been pronounced in the middle 
ages.” We think not. Gaimar, a Norman writer, who would be not un- 
likely to spell the word as it was pronounced, gives the name, in all the 
MSS. now existing, as Cirecestre. 

So much for the few passages of importance in the work that, after a care- 
ful perusal of it, we have found open to any kind of question or criticism. 
As for the numerous good things in it, after the many samples we have 
given, we doubt whether it would not be little less than unfair to the 
author, even if space permitted, to dip into them any further. The reader 
who is curious in these matters—and we trust that there are very many 
such—must get the book, and search for them himself: our word for it, his 
pains will be rewarded ; for there is much, very much, in its clearly and 
closely-printed pages to gratify most varieties of antiquarian predilection. 
Had it been—as it ought to have been—like the “‘ Britannic Researches,” 
accompanied by an index, we should have been enabled to recommend it, 
not only as a work characterized by curious learning and laborious research, 
but as, upon a great diversity of important subjects, a very useful book of 
reference as well. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF SIMANCAS. 


WE possess at present no good history of Spain. The pure Castilian of 
Mariana has made him a classic, but his great work is rather the poetry 
than the philosophy of history. Mendoza, Moncada, Coloma, and Melo 
are masterly painters of historic scenes, or of portraits by which the past 
is revived in incidents of high dramatic interest and of individual greatness. 
La Fuente is yet unfinished: his style is pure, but often affected; he 
writes with the patriotism of a Spaniard, but cannot approach that com- 
bination of dignity and grace, of meditative feeling and of picturesque 
originality, which characterize the authors we have quoted. It is rather 
to England and America a Spaniard must look for the history of his own 
land. The free breath of opinion has there passed over the history of the 
tyranny of his oppression. To Germany, Spain owes the illustration of her 
literature, and its wider introduction into Europe; to France and Belgium, 
the publication of a most interesting series of her archives. Whence comes 
it that Spain is thus a debtor “‘ to the Greek also and to the barbarian?” 
Documents abound; men second to none yet give repute to her academy ; 
the memory of her great deeds still stirs the heart as the sound of a 
trumpet: Spain possesses the noblest of all living languages, through 
which to narrate the actions of her sons; but Spain is crushed beneath the 
weight of former greatness. The desire to revive is powerful, but its 
highest force is the exhausted effort of paralytic strength. The historical 
documents of Spain have necessarily suffered with her material condition. 
Indifference, neglect, war, pillage, have alike combined for their destruction. 
For a people to be regardless of the records of the State is a sign of 
national degradation. 

The principal depots which now exist are,—that of Simancas, wherein 
the acts of the Crown and of the Government are kept; the depot of Se- 
ville, containing the papers relative to the Spanish Indies, above 30,000 in 
number, and put in order, on removal from Simancas, by Lara and Cean 
Bermudez; the depot of Barcelona, being the documents connected with 
Catalonia, the kingdom of Valencia, and of provinces dependent upon the 
crown of Arragon: this is one of the most important; it possesses an un- 
interrupted series of state-papers from a.p. 848, the acts of the kings are 
inscribed in registers which date from a.p. 1162 ;—the depot of Pampeluna, 
formed of the ancient title-deeds of Navarre; the archives of Galicia. To 
these may be added the collections of the great religious houses, for the 
most part dispersed at their suppression or decay. Commissions have been 
recently appointed in regard to these, in the hope of recovering such docu- 
ments—historical, literary, or artistic—as may remain. 

The kings of Castile, a.v. 1035—1476, had for a long time no place 
appointed for the preservation of the archives. These were dispersed in the 
abbeys and principal cities, or left in the care of the Secretaries of State. 
John II., who reigned 1407—1454, and Henry IV., were the first who col- 
lected and placed them in the Castle de la Mota de Medina, and in the 
Alcazar de Segovia. Ferdinand and Isabella made further regulations. 
By a decree dated Medina del Campo, March 24, 1489, after having ap- 
pointed their court and chancery at Valladolid, then the chief tribunal of 
justice, they ordered that a chamber should be fitted up to contain all the 
state documents; which decree, Nov. 20, 1494, was extended to the new 
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chancery of Ciudad Real, then seated at Granada. Further, by an ordon- 
nance dated Seville, June 9, 1500, all corregidors are directed to construct 
a great chest with three locks, in which to deposit the papers of the 
council. The secretaries of councils throughout the kingdom are enjoined 
to make registers of papers, in which, within the space of 120 days, were 
to be transcribed all letters and ordonnances sent in their reign to each 
locality, and another to record the privileges conceded. In 1502-3 regula- 
tions were made for the preservation of all judicial aets of the tribunals of 
the kingdom. 

But it is to Cardinal Ximenes—the nobler Richelieu of Spain—that 
Simancas owes its historical interest. Upon April 12, 1516, he wrote to 
Ferdinand to submit it should be enjoined upon all secretaries, receivers, 
and notaries of the council of Castile, to remit the documents of their offices 
for safe custody at Simancas. No immediate result followed; and dur- 
ing the insurrection of the comunéros under Padilla many fell into their 
hands. These were destroyed, or scattered about as spoil. In an ignorant 
age, the rights of a people are founded upon their traditions ; they regard, 
not unfreqaently, a legal document as the plea or the evidence for their 
usurpation. Charles V. in 1531 collected such as could be recovered ; and 
on Feb. 19, 1543, Simancas was designed as the depot for the state 
archives. On May 5, 1545, Antonio Catalan was appointed keeper, at 
a salary of 5,000 maravedis. This interesting document has been printed 
at full by M. Gachard in his Notice Historique des Archives de Simancas— 
Lettres de Philippe IT., 4to., vol. i. p. 8. 

Simancas still retains the rank it held in the middle ages—that of a royal 
city—although it reckons now no more than 300 vecinos, or householders. 
It is situated about two leagues from Valladolid, on the right bank of the 
Pisuerga, which flows about a league from thence into the Douro. It is 
a city of great antiquity, called in the Roman Itinerary Septimanca. In 
the year 573 Alphonso the Catholic conquered it from the Moors. It was 
lost and recovered in 883. In 934 its citizens distinguished themselves in 
the battle under Ramiro II. In 938 another of those chivalrous encounters 
which characterize these and following centuries took place at the con- 
fluence of the Pisuerga with the Douro. Both armies claimed the victory. 
The Christian hosts appealed to it as a sign of the protection of Heaven ; 
the Mussulman cited it as the greatest of the glories of Abdelrahman. 
In 984 it was besieged by Almanzor, and did not return to the Spanish 
Crown until after the victory of Toledo, 1085, won by Alphonso VI. In 
the fifteenth century the castle was the property of the Admirals of Castile, 
whose arms may yet be seen in the vaultings of the arches of the chapel. 
The castle is surrounded by a double ditch and battlemented wall, with two 
drawbridges, and is still kept in excellent preservation. A melancholy in- 
terest is attached to Simancas as a state prison. Sandoval, in his “‘ Life of 
Charles V.,” vol. i. pp. 33, 34, narrates that when Ferdinand the Catholic 
quitted Burgos in a dying state, July 20, 1515, he gave orders for the con- 
finement here of Antonio Augustin, the Vice-Chancellor of Arragon, then 
on his return from the Cortes of Moncon, for having dared to avow his 
love to the queen, Germaine de Poix. The punishment appears just. 
Augustin had not the plea of Tasso, but was more fortunate: after a cap- 
tivity of many years, he was released by Cardinal Ximenes. Antonio de 
Acuia, Bishop of Zamora, the companion of Padilla, who headed a force of 
a thousand men—five hundred of whom were priests of his own diocese— 
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during the rising of the comunéros, was taken prisoner after the battle of 
Villala, April 24, 1521, and confined here by order of Charles Y. Accounts 
differ as to the manner of his death. He was either strangled or beheaded 
by virtue of a brief from the Pope, for the murder of the keeper of the 
fortress, in attempting to make his escape. 

But Simancas is memorable as the place selected for the execution of the 
Seigneur de Montigny. He had been the associate of Egmont and of Horn. 
Hoping little, fearing much, he undertook the mission to Philip II. to induce 
a change of policy. Philip received him with much honour, but in concert 
with Alba had already resolved upon his death. Amid the splendour of the 
court, Montigny discovered he was a prisoner. Upon the execution of Eg- 
mont, he was confined in the castle of Segovia. All intercourse with his 
family was prevented. It was only by an incident as romantic as that of 
Blondel is traditional he heard of the execution of Egmont. He resolved to 
attempt his escape. Friends were at hand,—the means provided. The ill- 
timed gallantry of Lopez de Palacio, his major-domo, frustrated the design. 
The king now resolved to hasten the forms for his condemnation. In the 
autumn of 1568 the mockery of his trial before the Blood Council of Alva 
took place. On March 4, 1570, his sentence was pronounced ; he was to 
be beheaded, and his head placed on a pike. Alva sent a requisition for the 
execution of this decree to all the authorities of the Pays Bas and Spain. 
Upon receiving this, there was a serious debate before the king in council. 
To execute Montigny publicly was deemed impolitic. It was suggested he 
should be slowly poisoned. Philip declared this would not satisfy justice : 
he was a suspected Protestant, the confederate of Egmont and of Horn; 
as such he should die—but secretly. To himself he reserved both the 
manner and the means. The plan was worthy of his genius and of his 
heart. On August 17, 1570, he ordered Don Hugenio de Peralta, keeper 
of the fortress of Simancas, to remove Montigny from Segovia. This was 
done under a strong escort, the prisoner being placed in irons. Even Philip 
felt it due to apologize to Alva for this last act of cruelty. Upon his arrival, 
@ spacious apartment was allotted to him, and he was allowed to walk in 
the adjacent corridors. Philip now commenced the further execution of his 
plan. A forged letter was written, in the palace of Madrid, addressed to 
Montigny, intimating that another attempt would be made to effect his 
escape. This was transmitted to Peralta, by whose orders it was thrown 
into the corridor where the prisoner took exercise. Here it was found and 
brought to Peralta, who now accused Montigny of the plot, and ordered 
his confinement in the Cuba del Obispo, or Bishop’s Tower. The false 
charge, the threatening severity, brought on an access of fever. The 
medical officers appointed were next introduced to the castle, in apparent 
attendance on Montigny, whose state they announced to be beyond re- 
covery. Peralta now proceeded to Vailadolid, to arrange with Don Alonzo 
de Avellano, the Alcalde entrusted with the execution of the king’s orders, 
the manner of Montigny’s death. ‘They were both to reach Simancas at 
night. That night and the day following were granted to the prisoner to 
prepare for death. Fray Hernando del Castillo was appointed his confessor. 
The execution was to take place between one and two o’clock the following 
morning, so as to allow the Alcalde and his officers time to reach Valladolid 
before daybreak. Montigny was forbidden to make a will, and ordered, if 
he wrote, not to allude to his execution, but to write as a man seriously ill, 
and who feels himself at the point of death. He was garotted on the night 
appointed, and buried, as became his rank, in the Church of St. Saviour at 
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Simancas, Oct. 16, 1570. A grand mass, and seven hundred lesser, were 
permitted to be celebrated for his soul’s redemption *. 

The mind of Philip is inscrutable. One would suppose that a king who 
could compass with such subtlety the death of a subject, who stained an act 
of state with the hues of murder, who enjoined silence upon his agents 
under penalty of death, and who laid perjury upon his soul by the attestation 
of false documents, would have destroyed every document that established 
such acrime. But it was not so: he smiled with contempt at the coming 
Nemesis of Time—he gave minute instructions for their preservation. The 
correspondence of the heads of all departments, ambassadors, commanders, 
all appear to have been read by him, from the notes existing in his own 
hand. He corrected errors, criticised the style, and gave to every state- 
paper the impress of his own mind. On his accession, he confirmed his 
father’s decree appointing the fortress of Simancas as the depot of the 
state archives. He named Briviesca de Munatofies as the successor of 
Catalan, and on his death, Diego de Ayala. On March 14, 1567, Geronimo 
de Zurita was ordered to collect the records belonging to all offices of State, 
to be placed at Simancas, and of which an account was to be sent to the 
king. He directed Juan de Herrera to enlarge the rooms for their safe 
deposit, and visited the fortress to inspect the works, Throughout his reign 
this attention is manifest. He complained of the neglect shewn in all his 
councils for the preservation of state-papers, of their bad arrangement, the 
want of means of reference, and projected an additional muniment-room at 
the palace of Madrid. The zeal of Diego de Ayala seconded the desire of 
the king. He recovered many documents concealed by the comunéros in 
1519, and diligently sought for others dispersed or detained in the hands 
of the Secretaries of State. To this he sacrificed the resources of his 
private means, As a reward, his place was considered a mayorazgo, and 
reserved as the hereditary right of his family. ‘‘ When,” says M. Gachard, 
“T reached Simancas in 1843, it was still an Ayala who held the post of 
Keeper of the Records.” 

The care of Philip was not only extended to the collection and preserva- 
tion of the records,—he ordered an inventory to be made by Ayala, and 
drew up himself the regulations under which they were to be consulted. 
During the reign of his successor, and the sway of his weak and bigoted 
minister, the Duke of Lerma, no attention was given to these instructions. 
Philip IV., struck with the inconvenience arising from the distance of Si- 
mancas from Madrid, desired to transfer the collections to his palace. He 
revived, therefore, the plan of Philip II. to this effect, and addressed a 
decree, August 13, 1633, to the Marquis of Léganés for its execution. 
During the reign of his imbecile successor, Charles II., the collections were 
destroved by neglect, and rendered useless by bad arrangement. To remedy 
this, Philip V., in 1726, charged Don Santiago Agustin Riol to draw up 
an account of the state of the public archives, and to detail the measures 
best adapted for their preservation. Riol complied, and drew up a Memoir, 
which has been printed in tome iii. pp. 75—234 of the Semanario Erudito, 
a collection of documents, in thirty-one volumes, published in 1787, 1790, 
edited by Don Antonio Villadares de Sotomayor. It recommended that 
a State-Paper Office should be established at Madrid, to contain all royal 
and judicial acts, and documents connected with the Holy See ; that an in- 
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ventory of the entire collections should be made, especially of those termed 
Registros de Corte, which treated of the most important affairs before the 
Council of Castile since 1475. He proposed also to transfer other portions 
of the collections to the Escurial,—a plan we believe to have been revived 
in the present reign. 

No resolution was taken upon Riol’s Memoir. It met with the usual 
fate reserved for such documents: to be discussed in an academy or 
learned society, to be transmitted with encomium to a Secretary of State, 
to be referred by him to another, to obtain the opinion of a more 
competent person, to be postponed, to be revived, to be reconsidered, to 
be deferred, and then to be consigned to the official vault for ever. A 
great change occurred when the dynasty ofthe Spanish Bourbons was swept 
away by Napoleon. The mailed hand of military despotism was stretched 
forth over the land. Napoleon had long conceived the plan of collecting 
in Paris the state-papers of all the countries he had conquered. Paris was 
to be the seat of universal power, the capital of Art, the guardian of all 
the historical monuments of Europe. In accordance with this idea, shortly 
before the signature of the Peace of Schénbrunn, October 10, 1809, he 
ordered the removal of all the state-papers kept in the chanceries of 
Vienna to Paris. 

Under the direction of Count Daru and M. Bignon, 3,139 cases were 
sent, containing 39,796 bundles. On May 17, similar orders were given as 
regarded the records of the Vatican. These amounted to 102,435 bun- 
dies. The archives of Simancas could not escape. In August, 1810, 
orders were transmitted to Kellermann to remove the papers from Si- 
mancas to Bayonne. To superintend this, a M. Guiter was specially 
appointed, who forwarded to Bayonne 152 cases, containing 7,861 bun- 
dies. The report made upon these by M. Guiter is of great interest. He 
found the collection arranged in 29 rooms. The savants of Spain, he 
wrote, had long suspected that the process of Don Carlos was at Si- 
mancas. In chamber 1 was a chest with three keys, which Philip II. 
had forbidden the keeper to open under penalty of death. He himself 
retained one key. This tradition appears to have rested on the authority 
of Cabrera. 

By order of Kellermann, and under the inspection of Don Manuel 
Mogrovejo, the chest was opened, and found to contain the process 
against the minister Calderon. ‘This was doubtless that of Don Rodriguez 
de Calderon. ‘lhe disgrace of the Duke of Lerma, his protector, in 1618, 
had occasioned his fall. The imputed crimes were many, the real were his 
low birth, his sudden rise, his great wealth. This process was continued 
for two years and a half, protracted to prevent the return of the Duke of 
Lerma to power, by thus nourishing against him the hatred of the people. 
The Count Duke Olivares, notwithstanding Calderon was declared guilt- 
less, resolved to sacrifice him to the public hate. He was decapitated 
October 21, 1621, more Hispanico,—that is, literally, his throat was cut. 
In Spain, traitors alone are beheaded with their faces downwards; in 
other cases, the executioner performs his office face to face with the 
sufferer. He made bare his neck, he yielded his limbs to be bound with 
the utmost composure. He then reclined himself backwards, and whilst 
in the act of recommending his soul to God, his head was in a moment 
severed from his body. 
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Whilst M. Guiter was occupied in a selection of documents for trans- 
mission, news of Massena’s defeat at Torres Vedras reached him. In 
haste he forwarded his spoil to Bayonne. In 1811 it reached Paris, where 
the papers were classed and divided into 14 sections. The archives of Pied- 
mont and of Holland were also ordered to be transmitted to Paris. The 
former consisted of 6,198 bundles, and the latter comprised not only the 
state documents, but the most valuable relating to the great cities. To 
provide a depot commensurate with the collection, the Hotel des Archives 
was enlarged, and the Emperor gave orders for the erection of a new 
building on the left bank of the Seine, between the bridge of Jena and the 
Pont de la Concorde. This was prevented by the events of the year 1813. 
The year following the allies entered Paris. The dream of universal em- 
pire and of universal possession was rudely broken. Restitution of the 
spoil was universally demanded. M. de Labrador addressed M. de Talley- 
rand for the restoration of the Spanish papers. This was conceded, but it 
was not until 1816, upon the final close of Napoleon’s career, that the 
documents reached Bayonne. Nor did Spain ever recover all that had 
been abstracted. On a false plea, that many related to France, a most 
valuable series of papers was withheld. These referred to the treaties 
concluded between France and Spain from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century ; the correspondence of the court of Madrid with its ambassadors 
in France from 1540 to 1701; that also of Charles V. and of Philip II. 
with the Viceroy of Arragon; the despatches addressed to Philip II. 
and his successors, by their ambassadors at Venice, 1579 to 1609. M. 
Capefigue has been indebted to these in his Histoire de la Réforme, de 
la Ligue; M. Mignet, in the DNégotiations relatives a la Succession 
d’ Espagne, and other recent works. It does not appear that any quali- 
fied person was ever sent from Spain to superintend the recovery of 
property so shamelessly purloined. By order of Philip IV., October 25, 
1628, Don Antonio de Hoyos had compiled two catalogues. These in 
1810 had been sent to Paris by Kellermann, where they still remain. 
Deprived of these, the Spanish Government, although aware of the defi- 
ciencies, was not of their extent. Nor was this all. After the departure 
from Simancas by the French, the peasantry of the neighbourhood had 
free access to the castle. They tore away the parchment cover from the 
bundles, and the strings which bound them, thus adding to the destruction 
caused by the troops of Kellermann, whose soldiers, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of Joseph Buonaparte, used the papers to light their fires. 
Ferdinand VII. gave orders, upon his restoration, for the re-arrangement of 
the papers; and two inscriptions, one over the principal entrance into the 
court, and another over the bronze gates in the Rotundin, the work of 
Berruguete, attest the fact. The history of the records may be said here 
to close, We propgse to add a few notes, on the regulations, the keepers, 
and the actual state of the archives. 

The first regulations relative to the archives bear the date August 24, 
1588, and were drawn up by Philip II. 

It is singularly indicative of his minute particularity, and cautious habits 
of restriction. Elaborate indices, analytic narratives of the contents of the 
documents, were to be made, and official historic accounts of the principal 
events relating to each department, were to be annually compiled and 
transmitted to Simancas. But the Archiviste could not give a copy of any 
document whatever, not even upon the requisition of a court of law, 
without the authority of the king’s sign-manual. Were even copies con- 
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ceded, these must be given, not to the parties for whom they were made, 
but to a person specially named in the warrant. The search for the docu- 
ment was to be made under the immediate superintendence of the keeper ; 
the requisitionist could not be present at the time. No copy could be 
made of any document, but by an official, and this must be collated and 
signed by the Archiviste. Somewhat modified by Philip IV., Jan. 27, 1633, 
these regulations were in force on M. Gachard’s arrival at Simancas in 
1844. Owing to his remonstrances, and the liberal views of M. Pidal and 
the Marquis of Peiaflorida, some restrictions have been removed, especially 
as relates to the necessity of all documents being copied by the officials. 
But as the regulations relative to Simancas flow from the central govern- 
ment, and as that government changes periodically, it is impossible to state 
with accuracy under what conditions they may be now consulted. But in 
truth, it is not so much to the government, as to councils, and the illibe- 
rality of particular ministers, we must attribute the jealousy with which 
access to Simancas has been conceded. Robertson was denied permission. 
In 1649, Juan Francisco Andres de Uztarros desired to continue the 
annals of Arragon: in vain he urged the king’s authority,—he died unable 
to effect his purpose. In 1656 the exertions of Don Juan Alonso Cal- 
deron met with similar results. Diego Josef Dormer, nominated Chronicler 
of Arragon in 1675, and anxious as Uztarros to continue the annals of 
Zurita, of necessity sought access to the documents at Barcelona and 
Simancas. The king authorized him, the Council of Castile offered no 
opposition, the minister of the day was smilingly pliant, but Ayala the 
Archiviste was inexorable ; he objected, he delayed, until objection and delay 
became denial. In 1844, the instructions were drawn up by Don Gil de 
Zarate, and it is presumable, since then no regressive action has been 
authorized. Of the inventories or catalogues, no exact detail can be given. 
The catalogues drawn up by Antonio de Hoyos are at Paris, and these 
M. Gachard recommends should be consulted prior to proceeding to Siman- 
cas. In 1811, forty-six volumes of various inventories existed. On Ferdi- 
nand VII. recovering his throne, Don Témas Gonzalez was appointed 
keeper. He adopted a new classification, and compiled a brief inventory 
of the collections, dated Dec. 6, 1819, and to him and to his brother Don 
Manuel much of the merit of the present arrangement and restoration of 
the papers is due. In 1844, M. Gachard computed the collection to consist 
of 62,000 liasses or bundles, distributed in fifty halls or corridors. It is 
impossible to give even a modified analysis of their contents. Let the 
reader recall the outline only of the history of Spain: her subjugation by 
the manly power of the Roman; the romantic interest attached to the history 
of the dominion of the Moors in Spain ; the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
of Charles V. and Philip II.; the acts emanating from the Crown in rela- 
tion to the proud nobility of Spain, and of various indg§ndent states, until 
merged into one. Seldom satisfied, never satiated, we yet await the full de- 
velopment of the discovery and the conquest of her American possessions. 
The perusal of the documents in relation to these awes the mind. We are 
oppressed by the daring elevation of the ambition to discover and to pos- 
sess, by its fearless fanaticism, by its remorseless cruelty. Spain looked 
down from her imperial throne upon the world at a period when the in- 
tellect, bursting from the bonds in which it had been swathed, achieved 
works of enduring greatness,— works yet unequalled, both in poetry 
and art,—and wrestled with the questions upon which all social interests 
rest, and upon whose truthful acceptation no less the moral elevation of 
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individuals than the grandeur of a state depends, In the document re- 
lating to the Inquisition, the history of the political degradation of Spain is 
written in lines of blood ; in those which lay bare the action of the court, 
the chief means of her social and individual debasement. 

Italy is associated with her greatness, our own annals attest her power, 
and in the Netherlands, France, and Germany, successive governments have 
sought by the publication of documents belonging to the history of Spain, 
the surest illustration of their own. The perusal of historical narratives 
does not alone constitute the study of history. The annals of every nation 
are but evidence of the changes in the social condition of mankind. History 
is the narrative of effects by which we seek to trace the law of universal 
cause. How far actions excited action, how far these depend upon the 
conditions of race and locality, how far, more or less, civilization advanced 
or depressed a people, how far individual character influenced the common- 
weal, is the problem to be solved. This is the philosophy which, based 
on coeval documents, makes history the great example. We live in days 
when this principle is conceded, and in this spirit we trust the story of the 
fortunes of our own land will be hereafter recorded. We cannot close this 
notice of the archives of Simancas without expressing the obligation due 
to M. Gachard of Brussels, so well known for his long and honourable 
labours as regards the history of Belgium, for the means to present it to 
our readers, and it is to his work, Correspondence de Philippe II., sur les 
Affaires des Pays Bas, we would specially direct attention. 





THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON ®*. 


Wuen, in the year 1602, a certain Mr. Beaumont, of Northumberland, 
to facilitate the progress of his heavy waggons, had wooden rails laid down 
along the road which led from his coal-pits to the river-side, he had doubt- 
less very little intention cf laying the foundation for one of the most won- 
derful inventions of the world; but it is, nevertheless, from this improve- 
ment of his, that we must date the rise of railways. It.was not a very 
splendid origin, and the advance of the system was singularly slow. It 
was only very gradually that iron rails began to take the place of the 
wooden ones ; and it was not until the beginning of our own century that 
the idea was even suggested of adopting the use of rails upon the ordinary 
high-roads. Neither was it until our own century was nearly a quarter old, 
that any really active measures began to be agitated for effecting a revolu- 
tion in the kind of propelling power employed upon these railways. Yet, 
athough it was late before anything was actually achieved in this last re- 
spect, the practicability of turning steam to purposes of locomotion was a 
subject which had early attracted the attention of the speculative and en- 
terprising. Before the middle of the seventeenth century we find Solomon 
de Caus imprisoned in the Bicétre, for enunciating a theory of moving 
land-carriages by means of steam. Subsequent thinkers, both in his own 
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and other countries, distinctly recognised the same possibility. In 1784, a 
small model of a steam-carriage was made in England, by William Mur- 
doch. It of course excited considerable astonishment, and occasioned 
some ludicrous adventures, but as far as its designer was concerned, no- 
thing came of it. In 1802, however, Richard Trevethick, the captain of a 
Cornish mine, and a pupil of Murdoch’s, embodied his master’s idea in the 
shape of a stage-coach worked by steam. This steam-carriage was in- 
tended, not for railways, but to travel upon common roads. It was brought 
to London by its projector, and exhibited for some time as a curiosity, near 
Euston-square. ‘The effect produced by the apparition of this strange 
machine, as it came steaming and snorting along the roads, on its journey 
to the metropolis, was somewhat overwhelming. The general belief seemed 
to be that it was no other than his satanic majesty im propria persona. 
At one toll-gate a comical enough scene occurred: “* What have us got 
to pay here?’ was the inquiry addressed to the toll-keeper. The poor 
man, almost imbecile from fright, flung the gate wide open, and endea- 
voured in vain to articulate the word ‘‘ Nothing.” “ What have us got to 
pay, I say ?” repeated one of the attendants of the infernal monster. This 
time the bewildered man-of-office regained his utterance: ‘‘ No-noth- 
nothing to pay!” he stammered out; ‘‘ my de-dear Mr. Devil, do drive on 
as fast as you can! nothing to pay!” 

Trevethick was a true genius, and had he devoted his mind steadily to 
the question of steam-locomotion, there is no doubt that he would have 
solved it completely and triumphantly. He seems, however, to have been 
a man of little patience or perseverance. In 1804, he constructed an 
engine to run upon railroads, which was tried upon the Merthyr Tydvil 
railway, and which, although in many respects imperfect, was, neverthe- 
less, a very remarkable work. After this, he troubled himself about the 
locomotive no farther. But the invention had gone too far to sink into 
oblivion. Although for some years after Trevethick’s last effort no im- 
provements were effected in it, it still kept its place in the estimation of 
the go-ahead spirits of the age, and stood out conspicuously in their visions 
of the future. In 1812, eight years after Trevethick’s engine had been 
tried at Merthyr Tydvil, mechanical genius began again to busy itself ener- 
getically with the locomotive. In this year, engines began to be employed 
regularly upon the railway between the Middleton collieries and the town 
of Leeds. Thése engines were contrived upon a peculiar principle, the 
wheels being cogged, to work into a cogged rail, an expedient which was 
adopted to avoid the danger of slipping, which was supposed to attend the 
smooth wheels and rails. 

At the same time that these engines were in action at Leeds, Mr. Blackett, 
a colliery owner of Newcastle, was also anxiously engaged with the loco- 
motive. In 181] he had ordered an engine from Trevethick, although, 
from some cause, it had never been brought into service. In 1812 he 
ordered a second engine; and, according to all accounts, this ‘ second 
venture” of his was the most cumbrous, ungainly-looking machine that 
imagination can picture. After incredible trouble, it was at length set in 
motion, but this achievement was no sooner accomplished than it burst to 
atoms. ‘She flew all to pieces,” reports an eye-witness, graphically, 
“and it was the biggest wonder i’ the world that we were not all blown 
up.” Nothing daunted by his ill-success, however, Mr. Blackett persevered 
in his endeavours. His third engine he had constructed under his own 
inspection. This succeeded better than its predecessors, inasmuch as it 
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did actually get to work; but it remained a question how much it was to 
be considered an improvement upon the old method of traction, since its 
speed was rather wnder a mile an hour, and it required a staff of attendants 
to be constantly in waiting upon its movements to rectify its unceasing 
derangements. But it was in vain tha this neighbours laughed ; Mr. Blackett 
would neither be prevailed upon to part with his uncouth darling, nor to 
desist from further experiments. In 1813 he took out a patent for a frame 
to support the locomotive engine. The wheels of this frame were con- 
-structed without cogs, or any of the contrivances which had been resorted 
to with the idea of obtaining a firm adhesion between the rail and the 
wheels; and it succeeded sufficiently well to prove that the risk in the 
smooth rail and wheels was purely an imaginary one. 

Amongst the visitors who came to view Mr. Blackett’s locomotive at its 
heavy work, there might frequently have been seen a man whose earnest 
attention indicated something more than vague curiosity ; and, indeed, upon 
one of his examinations of the ‘‘ Black Billy,” the individual in question 
had been heard to express a belief that he could make a much better engine. 
This man, albeit of humble condition, had already achieved a kind of repu- 
tation in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. His great mechanical ingenuity, 
his strong, sound judgment, and his prodigious industry, had already begun 
to win attention and respect, not only from those in his own rank of life, 
but also from people occupying more influential positions; his ability and 
excellent character had, in fact, already raised him, at the age of scarcely 
more than thirty, from the commonest grade of workman to the responsible 
post of an “ engine-wright ;” what more they were to do for him is almost 
told when it is said that this man was no other than George Stephenson. 

George Stephenson was born at Wylam, a village about eight miles 
from Newcastle, upon the 9th of June, 1781. At the time of his infancy 
his father was fireman of the pumping-engine of Wylam colliery, and in re- 
ceipt-of a salary of eight shillings a-week. With such means, and a family 
of six little ones, it was of course impossible for the poor man to provide 
his children with anything beyond the bare necessaries of life. Education 
was not to be thought of: none of the Stephenson family in their child- 
hood ever went to school. Neither did it fall within their lot to enjoy 
that long period of delicious idleness which is the privilege of most children. 
As soon as they were strong enough, they were obliged to contribute to- 
wards their own maintenance. George was only eight years of age when 
his father was removed from Wylam to Dewley Burn; but no sooner were 
they settled at Dewley Burn than George was put to work. His first situa- 
tion was that of herdboy to a widow who kept a farm close by his father’s 
cottage. He was paid the magnificent wages of twopence a-day, and his 
duties were not onerous, so that he considered himself, on the whole, a very 
fortunate fellow. Even at this early age the peculiar bent of his genius 
began to display itself, although no one, probably, ever suspected that the 
little bare-legged herdboy was a genius at all. His favourite amusement 
in his spare time was modelling little clay engines; he got the clay out of 
a neighbouring bog, and hemlock-stalks served for steam-pipes. 

From tending cows, George was at length promoted to the more digni- 
fied occupation of leading the plough-horses and hoeing turnips; and 
again from these employments to that of “ corf-bitter”’ at the colliery. 
This was a grand epoch in life to him, for to be taken on at the colliery 
was the very summit of his ambition: his joy was almost unbounded 
when, a little later, he was promoted to the post of assistant-fireman. 
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It was not long after he had obtained this appointment that, the coal at 
Dewley Burn being worked out, the family were transported thence to a 
place called Jolly’s Close, a village a few miles distant. In the neighbour- 
hood of Jolly’s Close several workings of coal had been opened; and at 
one of these, the ‘‘ Mid Mill Winnin,” George was, before long, stationed 
as fireman upon his own account. Here he remained for about two years, 
and was then removed to Throckley-Bridge, still in the same capacity of 
fireman to the pumping-engine. It was at Throckley-Bridge that, on his 
wages being increased to twelve shillings a-week, he gave utterance to the 
memorable exclamation, ** I am now a made man for life!” And from this 
period he did, in fact, continue to advance, if not very rapidly, at least 
very steadily and very surely. He was only seventeen years old when he 
was appointed plugman to the engine at Water-row pit, his father acting 
under him as fireman. This is an important incident, inasmuch as it shews 
that Stephenson had already begun to gain a character for superior intelli- 
gence; a plugman’s situation being one requiring considerable judgment 
and skill, and one in which it was very unusual to place so young a work- 
man. But even if the estimation in which he was held had been much 
higher than it actually was, it would not have been disproportioned to his 
deserts. In the view which we get of him at this time and during the 
next few years, his life is, in the best sense of the words, respectable and 
dignified. Although he was always ready to take part in all the innocent 
pastimes of his age, and indeed was always foremost in them, no induce- 
ment could ever tempt him to participate in any degrading or even ques- 
tionable amusements. Upon the pay-Saturday afternoons, which were 
holidays, instead of joining any of the drinking-parties formed amongst his 
fellow-workmen, he invariably spent his time in cleaning his engine, taking 
it to pieces and putting it together again; making himself, by these means, 
intimately acquainted with all its minutest peculiarities of construction and 
operation. Another favourite employment of his leisure hours, too, con- 
tinued still to be the modelling of clay engines: he not only modelled those 
he had seen, but also those of which he had heard descriptions. Nor were 
these the only kinds of self-improvement in which he was at this time en- 
gaged. He had already begun to be keenly alive to the disadvantage at 
which he was placed by his want of education. He heard rumours of 
wonderful things in books,—histories of grand discoveries in science, and 
astounding feats of mechanical ingenuity,—and these things were beyond 
his reach: for any service they were to him, they might as well have 
been never recorded. He made up his mind to learn to read; and, accord- 
ingly, to will and to do being synonymous terms with him, did learn to 
read. It did not require any very long-continued effort of his vigorous in- 
tellect to master the accomplishment; but no sooner was it attained than 
other deficiencies began to force themselves into recognition. A know- 
ledge of arithmetic, especially, he felt to be a great desideratum. This was 
a study entirely to his taste, and he pursued it with even unwonted zeal. 
The sums which were set him at his evening school were worked out by 
day beside his engine; and did any unforeseen circumstance prevent him 


from going himself to get a new supply when these were finished, the . 


slate was invariably forwarded by some trustworthy agent. 

It was in this way that George Stephenson passed the three years which 
carried him from seventeen to twenty. At twenty he was appointed brakes- 
man to the colliery at Black Callerton. This was another upward step. 
His wages were now a pound a-week; and he increased this income con- 
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siderably by employing what leisure time he had in mending his neigh- 
bours’ shoes. It was a somewhat curious combination of trades, that of 
engineer and cobbler ; but George had some particularly cogent reasons, just 
then, for being anxious to make money. At a certain farmhouse at Black 
Callerton lived the very prettiest and most modest of little maid-servants, 
and George began to dream (tempting dreams) of a home of his own, with 
Fanny Henderson for its mistress. And by dint of his shoe-mending, and 
his industry and economy, these dreams were not long in being realized. 
When, in his twenty-second year, he left Black Callerton for Willington 
Quay, he was enabled to take Fanny Henderson with him as Mrs. George 
Stephenson: they were married upon the 28th of November, 1802. 
Quietly settled in his new home, Stephenson was in happy circumstances 
for pursuing with success his efforts after improvement. It was a pleasant 
thing, after his daily work was done, to sit down to his plans and models 
beside the hearth his own industry and perseverance had been the means 
of gaining. The light of his own fire, and the still clearer light of his own 
wife’s bonny, loving eyes, were good to study by; they were sure in- 
fluences to promote earnest, unflinching endeavours in a warm, true heart, 
like that of our young brakesman ; and the three years he spent at Wil- 
lington were, accordingly, very fruitful ones in Stephenson’s mental life. 
Although, having little access to books, his knowledge was obtained almost 
entirely from his personal experience, and he consequently often wasted 
many an hour which would have been saved by more extensive reading, still 
these were invaluable years. His mind exercised itself freely and boldly. 
He engaged in all sorts of speculations and experiments ;—amongst other 
things, spending a great deal of time in attempts to discover perpetual mo- 
tion, and going so far, even, as to construct a machine by which he ima- 
gined he had secured it ;—and, doubtless, it was during these busy evenings 
that he possessed himself of more than one of the sound practical principles 
which did him such excellent service in his subsequent career. 

But there was soon a break in the tranquil happiness of George Stephen- 
son’s life at Willington. First came a removal from Willington to Killing- 
worth; and then came death and sorrow: he had hardly left Willington 
before his gentle wife was taken from him. This bereavement had probably 
some effect in prompting him to accept an invitation, which he received soon 
after his migration to Killingworth, to superintend the working of one of Bol- 
ton and Watt’s engines in Scotland ; at any rate, the invitation was accepted. 
He was absent about a year, and upon his return resumed his situation of 
brakesman at the West Moor pit of Killingworth. But at no very considerable 
period after his return, a circumstance occurred which was the means of ma- 
terially altering his position. At some little distance from the West Moor 
pit, the lessees of the Killingworth collieries had opened another working, 
called the High Pit. An atmospheric engine had been fixed at this place 
to keep the pit clear of water; but, from some cause or other, pump as this 
engine would, it still failed to compass the desired object: the workmen 
were completely “ drowned out.” All sorts of expedients were adopted to 
induce a more effectual action. All the best engine-men in the neighbour- 
hood were summoned in consultation; but it was all of no use: for a 
whole year the machine went on pumping, but the water did not decrease. 
Stephenson had all along watched the progress of this engine with parti- 
cular interest. He had visited it whilst it was in course of construction ; 
and had even then given his opinion that it was defective, and would not 
answer its purpose. When it was in full play at its station he still visited 
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it, and still continued to express his belief that, in spite of all exertions, in 
its present condition the engine would never be made to do any good. He 
furthermore signified his conviction that, if it was placed in his hands, he 
could put it right. There was little heed paid to these opinions at the time 
they were uttered; but at length, when everyone was in despair at the 
engine’s failure, people began to repeat what George Stephenson had said ; 
and in the end it came about that George Stephenson was commissioned to 
see what he could do in the matter. He set to work with characteristic 
energy, and in less than a week from the day on which he began his task 
the pit was cleared of water. This affair gained him, as was just, much 
credit; and although the only immediate acknowledgments offered him 
were a ten-pound note and the appointment of engine-man at the High 
Pit, about two years afterwards, upon the death of the engine-wright of 
Killingworth colliery, he was promoted to the vacant post. This situation 
brought him in a salary of a hundred a-year,—an increase of income which 
was very acceptable on all accounts, but particularly as it furnished him 
with the means of gratifying his fond desires respecting his young son. It 
had always been Stephenson’s grand wish to be enabled to afford his child 
the advantages of education, which he had, in his own case, so often felt 
the loss of ; and the boy was now growing of an age to require better in- 
struction than was to be obtained at village schools. Thus it was one of 
the father’s early cares, after his advance in fortune, to place his son at a 
first-class academy at Newcastle. The lad was also entered a member of 
the Newcastle Philosophical and Literary Society ; and on Saturday after- 
noons, when he came home to Killingworth, he invariably brought with 
him some scientific volume from the library of the institution, to study with 
his father. On these occasions a chosen friend of the elder Stephenson’s, 
a farmer’s son, generally made one of the party, and the evening was 
passed happily and profitably between the book itself and the conversation 
and experiments which the book gave rise to. 

The precise period at which the idea was first presented to Stephenson 
of employing steam as a locomotive power is not very certain; but it is 
certain that it was no sooner presented to his mind than it was received 
with the utmost faith and enthusiasm. His belief in the ultimate prevalence 
of a system of steam-locomotion upon railways was, from the beginning, 
of the strongest and most hopeful kind. But in making the matter a sub- 
ject of practical consideration, his object at first was a no more ambitious 
one than to furnish a less tardy and expensive transit for the coals of the 
Killingworth colliery. An inspection of the locomotive engines of Leeds 
and Wylam tended to confirm him in his opinion of the admirable capa- 
bilities of steam for this purpose ; whilst, at the same time, the glaring de- 
ficiencies of these machines served to encourage him in his own efforts, by 
the assurance they afforded that any really efficient and cheap locomotive 
engine would be, after all, hardly short of an invention. Accordingly, he 
commenced his “travelling engine.’”” Lord Ravensworth, the principal 
lessee of the colliery, had already conceived so good an opinion of his me- 
chanical ability as to be quite willing to advance the necessary funds, and 
the chief difficulty, therefore, was to obtain able agents to carry out his 
designs. ‘This difficulty, however, was not a trifling one; and his under- 
taking no doubt suffered materially from the want of adroit workmen. 
Nevertheless, the engine was completed and ready for use by the 25th of 
July, 1814. It was undeniably the best achievement of the sort which 
had been hitherto accomplished, but still it had considerable imperfections. 
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Amongst other evils, the waste steam was allowed to escape freely into the 
air, and thereby caused great noise and inconvenience. This was a defect 
which had been felt in the previous locomotives, and which other mecha- 
nicians had attempted to correct, and indeed had corrected. But it did not 
satisfy George Stephenson’s fertile intellect merely to correct a fault ; the cor- 
rection must in itself involve an improvement. He pondered over the matter 
for some time, and at length struck out an original and beautiful plan for 
employing the waste steam to excite the combustion of the fuel,—an expe- 
dient by which the power of the engine was more than doubled, whilst its 
weight was in no way increased. But, even with this signal improvement, 
Mr. Stephenson was far from being contented with his engine. The expe- 
rience he had obtained whilst engaged upon it had taught him so much, 
that he became very anxious to set about the erection of another. There- 
fore, in the beginning of 1815, he took out a patent, in conjunction with 
Mr. Dods, the head-viewer of the colliery, for a second engine. This engine 
was completed in the same year; and although Mr. Stephenson and his 
eminent son subsequently introduced many minor alterations in the con- 
struction of the locomotive, it may, we are told, ‘‘ be regarded as the type 
of the present locomotive engine.” 

The interstices of Mr. Stephenson’s time at this period were abundantly 
occupied in labours not inferior in usefulness to his efforts with the locomo- 
tive. The distressing loss of life which was so frequently taking place from 
explosions in the mines, made it an indispensable necessity that the pitmen 
should be provided with some description of lamp which would accommo- 
date them with sufficient light, but which would not be liable to ignite the 
inflammable gas which was constantly issuing from the crevices in the pit. 
How such a lamp was to be obtained, however, was the question. This 
question Mr. Stephenson took into his consideration ; and, after no small 
study and pains, produced a “ safety-lamp.” But Sir Humphrey Davy 
had also been busy with the same subject; and his invention appeared 
almost contemporaneously with that of Mr. Stephenson. The great philo- 
sopher and the humble engine-wright were thus brought into rivalship; and 
the result was an animated contest between their respective friends as to 
which of their inventions was entitled to the honour of priority. The con- 
troversy was conducted by Sir Humphrey’s party with considerable haughti- 
ness; nor were Mr. Stephenson’s supporters, on their side, deficient in 
earnestness. But a comparison of dates can leave but little doubt that 
Mr. Stephenson was, in fact, the first inventor ; and, at any rate, it is quite 
clear, from the quickness with which the two inventions followed each 
other, that neither inventor could have received the slightest hint or aid 
from the production of the other. 

Whilst Mr. Stephenson was almost day by day quietly adding fresh 
improvements to his railway and locomotives, and fresh supplies of prac- 
tical knowledge to his own experience, outward events were gradually 
opening a wider sphere of action for him than the little village of Killing- 
worth. In 1819 the proprietors of the Hetton colliery, in Durham, de- 
termined to have their tramroad converted into a locomotive railway, and 
invited Mr. Stephenson to superintend the work. This invitation he was 
very ready to accept, and his employers at Killingworth were very ready 
for him to accept it,—it being arranged that his brother should reside upon 
the spot as resident engineer. The proposed line was to extend eight miles, 
namely, from the colliery, near Houghton-le-Spring, to the banks of the 
Wear, near Sunderland. In its way occurred a considerable elevation ; and 
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the character of the country was generally rough. The funds placed at 
Mr. Stephenson’s command not being ample enough to permit him to con- 
struct any heavy works, these peculiarities caused him some trouble ; but 
his undertaking was at length brought to a prosperous termination, 
When the Hetton railway was opened, it was unanimously acknowledged 
to be a decided success. 

Meanwhile other railway schemes were in active progress, A survey had 
been taken in 1821-22, under the auspices of a Mr. William James, for a 
line of railway between Liverpool and Manchester; and in 1821, Mr. 
Edward Pease, of Darlington, had actually succeeded in passing a bill 
through Parliament for a railway from Stockton to Darlington. As far as 
regards this latter line, however, its projector had never dreamed of em- 
ploying upon it any but a horse-power. It was not until after his introduc- 
tion to George Stephenson that he began to entertain thoughts of the 
locomotive. It was by George Stephenson’s earnest entreaty that, in an 
amended Darlington and Stockton Act, passed in 1823, a clause was in- 
serted giving the proprietors liberty, should they so please, both to adopt 
the locomotive and to convey passengers. But before this bill was passed, 
the first stone of the Stockton and Darlington Railway had been laid, and 
George Stephenson had been appointed its engineer. Upon the duties of 
this appointment Mr. Stephenson entered with heart and soul. He took 
up his abode upon the spot, and devoted his whole time and thought to his 
work. Every foot of the line he laid out himself, He used to start very 
early in the morning, carrying in his pocket some bread and a piece of 
bacon, which latter he would contrive to get cooked, about mid-day, at 
some road-side cottage. On this simple fare he made his dinner, and then 
returned to his business. The evenings were generally spent with Mr. 
Pease, in talking over plans, and arguing disputed questions. Stephenson 
had succeeded in inoculating Mr. Pease with some of his own enthusiasm 
respecting the locomotive; but the other members of the company were 
less favourably disposed towards what they looked upon as at best but a 
doubtful innovation. For a long time it remained an undecided point what 
mode of traction should be adopted ; but finally it was agreed to make a 
compromise,—both horses and engines were to be employed. .As for the 
passenger traffic, the directors entertained no very sanguine expectations 
that it would prove a profitable speculation, and were proportionately re- 
luctant to have anything to do with it. It was not without much difficulty 
that Mr. Stephenson prevailed upon them to buy up an old stage-coach, 
and have it placed upon the line. This primitive railway-carriage was called 
‘‘The Experiment,” and a very excellent experiment it turned out. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened upon the 27th of 
September, 1825. Its first trial was eminently satisfactory and encourag- 
ing; but, encouraging as it was, its promise fell short of the success which 
subsequently attended the working of the line in its regular course of 
business. 

And during this period the scheme of the Manchester and Liverpool 
line had not quite stagnated. Mr. James, that indefatigable railway ad- 
vocate, had been compelled, in consequence of some pecuniary misfor- 
tunes, to leave England; but Mr. Saunders, the gentleman with whom the 
notion of the railway had originated, was still faithful to the project. The 
inconvenience of the existing inadequate means of transit for merchandise, 
and the monopoly of the canal companies, were evils which were daily being 
felt more oppressive; and numbers were daily added, both in Liverpool 
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and Manchester, to the list of those who were growing impatient for a rail- 
way. In 1824, when the Stockton and Darlington line was drawing near 
its completion, a party of gentlemen waited upon Mr. Stephenson to con- 
sult him about the proposed undertaking ; and then, under his escort, pro- 
ceeded from Darlington to Killingworth, to inspect the working of the rail- 
way in that village. Very soon after this the preparations began to assume 
a more tangible shape. A prospectus was drawn up, a subscription-list 
was opened, and Mr. Stephenson was invited to make a survey. This was 
not to be done without immense trouble, for the landowners were furious at 
the threatened intrusion upon their domains, and did not hesitate even to 
offer personal violence to any obnoxious individuals whom they suspected 
of the intention of taking measurements of their property, or even taking 
measurements near it: surveyors, in fact, were for the nonce a proscribed 
race, their hand being against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them. Under such circumstances, when the survey was at last accom- 
plished, it was accomplished in so superficial and imperfect a manner as 
to form a very sorry guide for Mr. Stephenson in the preparation of his 
estimates. 

The bill for the new railway was brought before Parliament, and the 
House went into committee on it upon the 2lst of March, 1825. The 
landowners and canal companies had, of course, spared no expense in their 


: efforts to get the unpalatable measure handsomely damned ; there was an 


alarming “array of legal talent’ in the opposition. Mr. George Stephen- 
son was called into the witness-box on the 25th of April. For three days 
was he exposed to the bullying and baiting of some eight or ten barristers. 
His estimates, his plans, his peculiarities of pronunciation even, all in turn 
came in for their share of ridicule ; but the thing that of all others excited 
the amusement of his opponents, the crowning joke of the whole, was his 
scheme for carrying his railway over Chat Moss, a dreary, ‘‘ bottomless” 
swamp, extending for four miles along the line of road. Mr. Stephenson 
acquitted himself, in his trying examination, better than might have been 
anticipated from the odds against him; but still the result was not much 
in his favour: his estimates, as we have said, had been made under great 
disadvantages, and were unfortunately anything but invulnerable. Upon 
Mr. Stephenson’s evidence followed an infinite amount of testimony on the 
opposite side, to prove the grievous damage which the proposed proceed- 
ing would occasion. The issue of the whole affair was, that the projectors 
at length withdrew their bill. This withdrawal, however, was by no means 
prompted by any disposition to relinquish their project. On the contrary, 
they immediately commenced preparations for bringing in another bill the 
succeeding session. A fresh survey was taken, and fresh estimates were 
made out, and, profiting by past experience, they determined that this time 
their papers should not go into Parliament without the authority of some 
known professional name. The survey was taken, and the estimates were 
prepared this time by the Messrs. Rennie. A second bill was presented 
to the House in the March of 1826, and carried without much delay. 

The company were now free to proceed with their operations as fast as 
might be. ‘To the surprise, and somewhat to the annoyance, of their par- 
liamentary engineers, their first act after the bill was passed was to appoint 
George Stephenson as the engineer of the line. As for George Stephenson, 
his first act on his appointment was to set to work to make his road over 
Chat Moss. This work was of itself enough for a lifetime. The expenses 
were so great, and the thing appeared so hopeless, that even the directors, 
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after a tolerable trial, felt every inclination to abandon the attempt ; they 
began to look upon Chat Moss as a very “slough of despond.” But Mr, 
Stephenson was not to be daunted. It was nothing te him that directors 
looked grim and assistants doubtful ; that after filling in for weeks and 
weeks, his embankments had not risen a single inch; that everything 
thrown in seemed 

as to be swallowed up and lost” 


in the floating mire: all he said was, ‘‘ We must persevere.” And indeed 
there could not be well found a more eminent exemplification of the aphor- 
ism, that ‘‘ perseverance conquers all difficulties,” than the result of his 
labours. In less than six months from the day upon which the directors 
had held a meeting to take counsel whether the Chat Moss undertaking 
should not be given up altogether, these very directors were whirled over 
the said Chat Moss behind a locomotive engine. 

Whilst the railway steadily advanced, discussions began to arise, as in 
the case of the Stockton and Darlington line, respecting the kind of power 
to be employed upon it. Some individuals still adhered to the horse- 
power, but the majority of those concerned in the affair were in favour of 
stationary engines. George Stephenson was alone in standing up for the 
locomotive. The directors, in their great confidence in Stephenson, would 
not treat any of his opinions lightly ; therefore they employed two expe- 
rienced engineers to make a careful examination of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both modes of working, and to report accordingly. This 
was done, and the engineers were against Stephenson ; indeed, not a single 
professional voice of authority was with him. But the man who had obtained 
the mastery over Chat Moss was not the man to succumb to a /iftle oppo- 
sition. He persisted in maintaining and supporting his conviction with all 
the earnestness of his character; he produced evidence to prove that the 
powers of the locomotive had been understated, and its expense overstated, 
by the engineers employed to inquire into the subject ; in short, he left not 
a single expedient untried in the cause of his beloved locomotives. The 
directors were at length prevailed upon to offer a prize of £500 for a loco- 
motive engine which should successfully fulfil a certain number of specified 
conditions, This was just what Stephenson wanted. An engine was im- 
mediately commenced at the Newcastle factory, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Robert Stephenson, which should triumphantly answer all the ne- 
cessary requisitions. When the day of trial came, there were several en- 
gines entered upon the lists; but Mr. Stephenson’s “ Rocket’’ bore off the 
prize from all competitors: it strictly performed all the stipulations, and 
was a complete success. This settled the question of the tractive power 
to be employed upon the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

The public opening of the railway took place upon the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1830. It was a proud day for George Stephenson; the great work 
of his life was well done; he had stamped his footprint on the sands of 
time :— 

“Tn his birth obscure, 
Yet born to build a fame that should endure.” 


We have already so far overstepped our limits, that for all particulars of 
the late portion of Mr. Stephenson’s career we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Smiles’ book itself. We can assure them that, for all attention they 
give it, they will be well recompensed ; it is long since it has been our good 
fortune to meet with so admirable a biography. 





CHURCH RESTORATION ALEAS DESTRUCTION. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Harrod ® for some very valuable remarks upon 
the so-called restoration of churches, in spirit so entirely in accordance with 
our own expressed opinions upon the same subject that we transfer them to 
our pages. They form a portion of the preface of a volume that Mr. Harrod 
has published by subscription, which we hope to notice at some length in 
the Magazine for September or October, and which, in the meantime, we 
recommend to our readers as a work exhibiting considerable research. 

After regretting that more attention is not paid by antiquaries to the 
conservation of our popular monuments and buildings, many of which are 
being destroyed under the specious plea of restoration, he proceeds :— 

«« When we are engaged in preparing such expensive and admirable re- 
positories for our written records, it is most strange that the public feeling 
is so supine about our ancient monuments. 

“The public is fully alive to the importance of preserving our ancient 
manuscripts intact ; the value of an original over a facsimile, be the latter 
ever so good, is at once seen and appreciated, but our more material records 
in wood and stone are suffered to be destroyed and replaced by at best 
poor imitations of ancient art, not only without censure but in many cases 
with approbation. Meanwhile the evil goes on increasing, and in the 
course of another half-century, unless public opinion can be brought to 
bear upon the matter, there will scarcely be any ancient buildings left in 
the land. 

‘In dealing with an increasing evil like this, nothing is to be done ex- 
cept by earnest, steady, uncompromising energy ; any other course only 
serves to produce irritation without any compensating results. I had 
hoped, with many others, that the Society of Antiquaries was about to 
rouse itself, and to deal energetically with the giant evil». But, alas! the 
Council, having delivered itself in the year 1855 of a strong resolution, has 
apparently ceased to trouble itself with the difficult task. 

“This resolution, I submit, with all due deference, ought to have been 
followed up by strong representations in every quarter where the matter 
could have been dealt with, and some feasible plan suggested for a super- 
vision and conservation of our ancient monuments; and I still hope, 
although much valuable time has been lost, that the Council will yet bestir 
itself on a subject of such national importance. For our churches are not 
only records of the history of English. architecture, but also of the history 
of the Church itself; and I would myself deal as gently with the works of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods as with the works of earlier times, ex- 
cept where they are undoubted obstructions to public worship. 

“In one of our Norfolk churches, a few years ago, the chancel remained 
as arranged during the Commonwealth; the table was in the centre, and 





* « Gleanings among the Castles and Convents of Norfolk.” By Henry Harrod, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Norfolk of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Archeological In- 
stitute, Corresponding Member of the New England Historico-Genealogical Society, and 
late Honorary Secretary of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 

> Why don’t the Society act? It allows other and less influential bodies to usurp 
its own proper and legitimate functions; and suggestions which would be listened to 
if emanating from so respectable a body as the Society of Antiquaries meet with no 
attention when offered by others, 
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seats round it. I believe there is scarcely another example in the king- 
dom. ‘This arrangement offered no obstruction to the decent performance 
of our present ceremonies, and I confess I cannot enter into the feelings of 
those who could view it as offensive, and would insist on the table being 
placed close to the east wall, and the rest of the chancel re-arranged. 

“ Before I close my observations on this subject an instance or two may 
be named of the proceedings of restorers :— 

“A large and fine church in the country has an able and energetic 
minister. It was cumbered from end to end with ugly pews. A large 
sum of money was raised, the pews were removed, and their place supplied 
by oaken benches. Now, if there be one feature of the arrangement of 
our Norfolk churches which may be called a prevailing character, it is the 
use of the poppy-head benching. I know none where the slightest re- 
mains of early benching have been left where it was otherwise. This 
church has now benching of a pattern common, I am told, in Somer- 
setshire, although large remains of the bench-ends among tlie pews shew it 
to have been arranged originally after the Norfolk fashion. And this is 
called restoration, and was done under the supervision of an eminent 
architect ! 

“T will name another instance which came under my notice of a pro- 
jected restoration. It is of a small but beautiful country church, to which 
much has been judiciously done of late years, the fabric being sound in 
every part, and calculated, with occasional repairs, to last for centuries; 
and there is ample accommodation for any congregation likely to be 
gathered there. But the incumbent has become an ‘ecclesiologist,’ and 
now proposes to destroy a screen dividing the church from the chancel, 
having figures of saints painted on the panels, and to erect in lieu thereof 
a fine open iron-work screw, nearly filling the arch. An arch is to be made 
in the north wall of the chancel, and a vestry—I beg pardon, a ‘sacristy,’ 
—built. Within the arch an organ is to be placed. Chancel seats, of ap- 
proved medizval design, are to be constructed, from one of which the in- 
cumbent is to read or intone the service, the reading-desk—sad relic of 
Puritanism !—being done away with; an ancient and curious family pew 
is also doomed to destruction. The east window is to be renovated and 
filled with stained glass, and silken hangings are to adorn the walls around 
the altar! And this is restoration! Restoration to what ? 

‘‘It should be stated, too, that in the instance I have named, and in a 
vast number of others, there is no pretence that the space is inadequate for 
the wants of the congregation, the plea advanced is simply that of a desire 
to restore. 

“That a feasible plan of church conservation might be adopted I have no 
doubt. Meanwhile, much might be done if appointments to deaneries and 
archdeaconries were made with some reference to the fitness of the persons 
appointed to undertake one of the most important duties of those offices. 
Among the present holders of such offices—I say it with all possible re- 
spect—a knowledge of architecture and a reverence for ancient art is the 
exception and not the rule. 

“ It has been thought that much might have been done by the Archzo- 
logical Societies. My experience has convinced me that it is not so. The 
manner in which, during my official career, the most respectful represent- 
ations, the mildest observations in opposition to the views of the restorers 
were received, would, I feel sure, amply confirm me in that assertion.” 

Most of our readers could without doubt confirm Mr. Harrod’s assertions ; 
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but we are sorry to say that the passion for destruction is not confined to 
young and ignorant architects, it is largely participated in by older mem- 


bers of the profession, and whose published opinions are directly contrary 
to their practice. 





LEE’S HISTORY OF TETBURY *. 


“TETBYRI,” as described in Leland’s Itinerary, “is vii miles from 
Malmesbyri, and is a praty market-town. Tetbyri liyth a 2 miles on the 
lift hand of from Fosse, as men ride to Sodbyri. The Hed of Isis in 
Cotteswolde riseth about a mile a this side Tetbyri.” Pleasant as well as 
pretty, and commanding, from its situation on the Cotswold-hills, a wide 
tract of surrounding country, Tetbury presented suitabilities for a military 
station, of which both the Britons and the Romans took advantage. 
Camden says that Cunwallow Malmutius, King of the Britons, built a 
castle there: the remains of a Roman camp were not obliterated until the 
middle of the last century; and Roman coins, heads of arrows and jave- 
lins, “ horse-shoes of the ancient form, and spurs without rowels,” have 
been at different times dug up, to bear their important though silent 
testimony to the history of the place. 

Mr. Lee has sought, with praiseworthy zeal and learning, in all the 
sources of information concerning the ancient fortunes of the town and 
parish he has chosen for his theme, and his labour has been rewarded with 
the fruits that it deserved. He has traced their history downwards from 
the earlier periods of invasion, recording a number of interesting events— 
not omitting battles and assaults during the civil war—of which they have 
been the scenes, and gathering in his harvest of particulars even to the 
present times. Amongst the curious matter which he accumulated, his 
account of the spring in Magdalen, or Maudlin, or in the corrupt pronun- 
ciation which has, we believe, become most popular in the neighbourhood, 
“Morning Meadow,” is well worthy of the reader’s notice, especially as the 
water from this spring, whilst the fame of doctors fluctuates unceasingly, 
maintains its reputation for curative virtue unimpaired. Mr. Lee says :— 

“ The springs rising in this parish are worthy of especial mention. The Bristol Avon 
takes its rise from the spring in Magdalen Meadow, which is one of the original sources 
of that river. It leaves the parish almost immediately, and passing by Brokenborough, 
Malmesbury, Chippenham, and Bath, (where it becomes navigable,) runs to Bristol, 


and there falls into the Severn. This river was formerly the boundary between the 
kingdom of Wiccia, and that of the West Saxons. 

“The water of the spring in Magdalen Meadow was famed in past years, both for 
its healing and petrifying nature. It was said to be exceedingly good for sore eyes, 
and to possess many other excellent qualities; but at the present time it has become 
mixed with other streams, and we are afraid has lost both these virtues. The following 
extract from ‘England Displayed’ will shew in what esteem it was held when this 
book was published. 

“<A little to the north of this town is a meadow called Maudlin Meadow, because, as 
we were told, it belongs to Magdalen College, Oxford. Here the inhabitants shewed 
us the head of a spring, which flowing from thence runs into a hedge-trough, and some 
tops of the wood that grows in the hedge rotting, and falling into this rill of water, 
are by it turned to stone. We took up a great many of them, which are generally in 





* “The History of the Town and Parish of Tetbury, in the County of Gloucester, 
compiled from original MSS. and other Authentic Sources. By the Rev. Alfred T. Lee, 
M.A., &c., &.” (London: John Henry and James Parker.) 
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the shape of pipes, (as they are commonly called,) which the peruke-makers curl their 
hair upon, and of a whitish, stony substance. We broke divers of them, and in the 
middle found generally a stick of wood, some as big as a goose-quill, and others larger ; 
some had but a thin stony crust about them; in others the stick was no bigger than a 
large needle. Again, some had no stick in them, but only a-hole through them like 
that of a tobacco-pipe; and in some others we could perceive no woody substance, nor 
hole at all, but the whole was a soft kind of stone. Hence we guess that the sand 
which the water brings down with it, gathers and crusts about these sticks, and that in 
time the stick consumes, and the stony and sandy substance fills up and supplies its 
place.’ 

“ How much this spring was valued, and how needful it was to the inhabitants of 
the town, is shewn by the titles of the following deeds, bearing date in the reign of 
Edward III. and Henry VII. 

«One deed wherein John de Breousa, L4 of Tetbury, sonne and heyre of L# Tho- 
mas Breousa, granteth for ever to the inhabitants of Tetbury free liberty to fetch water 
in Magdalen Mead, with sundry other clauses. Dated Anno R. Edward III., the 30th 

1537).’ 

¢ “*One deed whereby it appeareth, that John Lymericke, of Tetbury, gent., hath 
for him and his heyres for ever, given leave to all the inhabitants of Tetbury to fetch 
water at one, or well spring butting uppon Maudlin Mead, in Tetbury Field. Dated 
Jan. 19, Anno R. Hen. VIL, the 2nd (1487).’ ”—(pp. 39—41.) 


Mr. Lee closes his first chapter with a suggestion as to the origin of the 
name of Tetbury, which he supposes to be the result of a combination, not 
by any means unexampled in the names of other places, of the old British 
designation with a Saxon word expressive of some distinctive circumstance 
which the invaders sought to denote. Thus, according to his speculation, 
“«Tedd,’ in British, signifies an open space, an expanse, which may, 
perhaps, apply to the Cotswold Plain, in this direction, and ‘ Bury’ is the 
Saxon for a place of some strength; so that the composite word, ‘ Tedd- 
bury,’ would signify a fortress in an open plain.” The castle that un- 
questionably stood there, both in British and in Saxon times, supplies, in 
the opinion of our author, some countenance to the probability of the 
derivation. 

One of the portions of Mr. Lee’s volume which will be most generally 
interesting is his account of the monastery at Tetbury, in which the Cister- 
cian monks (who seem to have been somewhat nice in régard to the conve- 
nience of their habitations) found—not peace, assuredly,—but many minor 
comforts, through a considerable term of years. We have only space for 
parts of Mr. Lee’s narrative of the changes which these uneasy mortals 
made in the case of their local habitation. He says :— 


“They had not long been settled at Hasildene, when they found themselves much 
inconvenienced from want of water, of which there was a great scarcity ; so at the sug- 
gestion of Reginald de S. Walerick, they removed to Tetteburie, where he generously 
bestowed some lands upon them, near which was a perennial spring, which would never 
fail to supply them with water. 

“This removal of the monks from Kingswode gave great offence to Roger de Ber- 
kele (heir to the before-mentioned William,) and he forthwith drew up a remonstrance 
of this affair, and presented it to the King, complaining of the injury done to his 
father’s foundation, setting forth that Kingswode was left to him by his predecessor as 
a noted Abb: y, but that it was only held as a Grange to Tetteburie, the main body 
of the monks having removed thither; and he insisted that either he might have his 
land again, or the monks be recalled and settled once more at Kingswoode. The 
King thought this reasonable, and yielded to his request; but by the interposition of 
the General Chapter of the Cistercians, the King was induced to revoke his order, and 
it was determined that Kingswode should remain a Grange to Tetteburie, but that the 
mass should be constantly read at Kingswode, by some monk that was a priest, at the 
proper altar deputed for that purpose; and the monks, in order to make matters easy, 
compounded with Roger de Berkele, to give him twenty-seven marks and a half of sil- 
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ver, and one mark to his son, (in all £19,) and thereupon Roger de Berkele, by his 
charter, ratified the compact, and confirmed to them his father’s gift.”—(pp. 90—92.) 


But even Tetbury ceased to satisfy them :— 


“ Some time after the monks at Tetteburie, not well liking their situation, and hav- 
ing scarcely room enough for the commodious settling of an Abbey there, and finding 
great inconvenience through the scarcity of wood for firing in those parts, being forced 
to fetch their fuel from Kingswode, which lay at a considerable distance, they deter- 
mined to remove back to Kingswode; but the buildings there not being sufficiently 
large for the reception of their number, Bernard de S. Walerick, the founder of Tette- 
burie church, requested and obtained from Roger de Berkele, Lord of Kingswode, forty 
acres of land at Mireford, a place bordering on Kingswode, near the water side, and 
there erected a new abbey about 1170, and transferred the Monastery of Tetteburie 
thither. 

« After the monastery of Tetteburie was removed to Kingswode, it is probable that 
Tetteburie became a Grange to Kingswode; for there is an ancient farm-house in this 
parish, at a little distance from the town, which formerly had a chapel attached to it. 
The house to this day is called The Grange.”—(pp. 93, 94.) 


Parish registers, churchwardens’ books, and monuments in graveyard 
and in church, supply so diligent an antiquary as Mr. Lee with many an 
interesting page. Pedigrees, too, of families connected with the place, and 
brief memorials of one promising young poet, John Oldham, whose early 
death even Dryden has lamented, contribute to his ample store of rare and 
entertaining information. There is, indeed, no conceivable source of light 
on the local antiquities of Tetbury to which the author has not, in the 
course of his researches, turned; and it cannot, we think, be regarded as 
other than a favourable circumstance that the attention of so diligent an 
investigator of the disregarded records and decaying relics of the past 
should have been directed, while it was yet time to decipher them aright, 
to a district so rich in such historical remains. In every year that passes 
over us some such materials perish: old deeds become illegible, old land- 
marks are destroyed, old monuments and trophies crumble into dust; and 
with every memorial that is in this manner lost, there is a line or leaf for 
ever gone from that volume in which history’s best credentials are con- 
tained. 

Of these materials Mr. Lee’s work will preserve many. That the author 
has not employed himself so usefully from any want of ability for pursuits 
of a more brilliant kind, a single passage of his “ history” will’prove. In 
a few well-felt and well-written remarks on the proper character of inscrip-. 
tions on Christian monuments, he says :— 


“Surely it is not too much to ask, that the monuments in English churches should 
harmonise with the character of the sacred edifices, and the inscriptions on them accord 
with her doctrines; yet how seldom is this the case? How rare, till of late years, to 
find in any churchyard the symbol of our redemption, the holy cross erected over the 
grave of those who, if they were Christians indeed, had daily borne it after their Lord. 
Yet, how common is it now to see in every churchyard the symbols wherewith the 
pagans of old marked the burial places of their dead,—the inverted torch, to symbolise 
that all hope had fled ; think of this over the grave of a Christian, whose hope should be 
in his death! The sepulchral urn, which in heathen times contained the ashes of those 
whose bodies had been burnt after death; think of this as a Christian memorial over 
one whose body had been the temple of the Holy Ghost! If Christian mourners for a 
moment allowed such thoughts as these to take possession of their minds, they could not 
permit the resting-place of their beloved ones to be desecrated by these symbols of a 
heathen worship, a worship which delighted to honour, not the God who created and 
redeemed them, but the devil and his angels, who ever seeks to ruin and destroy them. 

“ The proper design of a Christian epitaph is to excite in the mind of the reader, 
penitential sorrow, or consolatory reflection. The tomb of a Christian should speak to 
passer-by, of the uncertainty of life, of the blessedness of purity and holiness, and of 
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the sure reward laid up in store for the godly. If such were the case, they being dead, 
would yet speak to us, would urge us to follow their example, would incite us to greater 
humility and watchfulness; as we passed by their silent tombs to enter the house of 
God, solemn thoughts would arise in our hearts, we should remember that we were 
treading on holy ground, that around us rested the dust of saints, waiting for the 
quickening breath of their Lord and Giver of life to awaken them to an immortality of 
bliss.” —(pp. 153—155.) 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


BLISS’S “ RELIQULZ HEARNIAN &.” 


Mr. Ursan.—In the recent publication thus intituled there are a con- 
siderable number of curious things, that, you will perhaps agree with me in 
thinking, deserve to be brought before those who interest themselves in the 
men and manners of by-gone days. In the number of such persons there 
will be many of your readers, no doubt, a great majority of whom, from its 
very limited impression, must of necessity be either totally or comparatively 
strangers to the work. There are also several matters of interest, mentioned 
here and there, which seem to require further elucidation, in reference to 
the degree of credit that is to be attached to honest Tom’s stateménts there- 
on. Many of your correspondents, I should think, will be found both able 
and willing to contribute information in reference thereto, should you think 
these queries and extracts worthy of a place in the correspondence columns 


of your valued Magazine. 


Kitcat Club, (p.'70).—It is generally re- 
presented that this club took its name 
from one Catt or Katt, a cook of Shire- 
lane, Temple Bar ; or rather from his pies, 
known as Kit-cats, and which always form- 
ed a standing dish at the meeting of the 
club. Hearne calls him Christopher Cat- 
ling, a “ pudding-pye man.” His account, 
be it observed, (1705,) is earlier than Ad- 
dison’s, “ Spectator,” No. ix. Ned Ward 
says that his name was Christopher, and 
that his sign was the “Cat and Fiddle.” 

Duchess of Marlborough.—A favourite 
nickname of the Duchess, with the Jacob- 
ites, so early as 1705, seems to have been 
Queen Zarah [p. 78]. Why Zarah, in- 
stead of Sarah, does not appear. It is a 
man’s name in the Old Testament. 

Whole Duty of Man.—Hearne’s proofs 
that Archbishop Sancroft was the author 
of this work are circumstantial, and well 
worth examination, (p. 107). In the latter 
part of his life, however, he seems to have 
changed his opinions: (July 31, 1732) 
after rejecting Lady Packington’s claims, 
he comes to the conclusion that Mr. Abra- 
ham Woodhead, a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith, was more likely than any 
one else to have been the writer. In a 


Henry T. Ritey. 


letter, again, written about a year later 
(not in the present work), to Dr. Claver- 
ing, bishop of Peterborough, he mentions 
a Mr. Baskett as having some claims to 
the authorship. 

Sir W. Raleigh, (p. 115).—The reason, 
Hearne says, of his being put to death for 
things done twenty years before, was his 
“ putting a cast-off mistress to the earl of 
Salisbury, and then bragging of it. This 
comes from Dr. Eaton, who had it from 
one Bond, who was a dependent on the 
lord Chancellor Egerton.” A “most lame 
and impotent” story, it would appear, and 
hardly worth confutation. 

Dr. Bull and his Pipe.—When the bill 
for the security of the Church of England 
was read, the clause in it for repealing the 
Sacramental test was assented to by eleven 
bishops, and opposed by six. From what 
Hearne says (p. 116, Feb. 7, 1707), Bull, 
bishop of St. David’s, seems not to have 
voted, but “sate in the lobby of the House 
of Lords all the while, smoking his pipe.” 
Tempora mutantur. The worthy bishop 
died in 1709, aged 75. 

Dr. Bowles and Dr. Samford, (p. 134). 
—* Dr. Bowles, Doctor of Divinity, mar- 
ried the daughter of Dr. Samford, Doctor 
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of Physic, and vice versa, Dr. Samford, the 
daughter of Dr. Bowles: whereupon the 
two women might say to the men, ‘ These 
are our fathers, our sonnes, and our hus- 
bands.’— Out of Archbishop Usher’s MSS. 
Collections, penes Jac. Tyrrel.” To my 
thinking, Physic and Divinity ought to 
have been ashamed of themselves for a 
couple of dotards, if not something worse. 

Lardner the Camisard, (p. 147).— Men- 
tion is made (August, 1709) of one Thomas 
Lardner, “ formerly a Cambridge Scholar, 
who had been expelled for lewdness and 
debauchery,” as joining the Camisards or 
French prophets, and travelling about the 
country with them. Is anythmg further 
known of this Lardner? and what ulti- 
mately became of him? Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, “once looked upon as a.sober, 
grave, and religious gentleman,” Hearne 
says, wrote in defence of these Camisards, 
Is this work known to be in existence ? 

David Jones, the Preacher.—A person 
of this name is mentioned (p. 170) as being 
“a soft, mild preacher, in comparison of 
Sacheverell.” Is anything further known 
of him? His rather ominous name was 
borne also by a person who translated Pez- 
ron’s “ Antiquities of Nations” much about 
the same period. 

Jacobite verses spoken at Brazen-Nose. 
—A copy of verses of this nature, spoken 
by the butler on Shrove Tuesday, is as- 
cribed (p. 180) to Mr. Shippery. This is 
clearly a mistake; the author was pro- 
bably Will. Shippen the Jacobite, the 
“honest Shippen” of Pope. He was a 
member of Brazen-Nose, and his brother 
was President of the college, as staunch, 
at one time, in his Jacobite predilections 
as ever the parliament-man was, but in 
the later part of his life his opinions ap- 
pear to have become considerably modi- 
fied. 

The Salamander.—The following is an 
extract (p. 217) out of Mr. John Greaves’s 
papers, upon this curious subject. The 
locality is not mentioned, but it is Italy, 
we presume. “The apothecary had two 
salamanders, which lived two hours in a 
great fire. They often cast out little drops, 
which in the fire make great bladders or 
bubbles, as big as one’s tist. He is very 
cold, not moist, whereby to extinguish the 
fire. He is rank poison, and the very 
smell of him alive would cause the head- 
ache twenty-four hours. I found no such 
effect of him dead, only I observed the 
flesh still stanke, which might be because 
he was not well dryed. The skin is black- 
ish, and he hath many yellow spots, where- 
of some are long and as big asa 3d. or 
more. He is like a cameleon for the head, 
legs, and taile, but yet a little less.” 
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John Greaves, of Merton College, a cele- 
brated Eastern traveller, was a man of 
credit, but as the animal was not shewn 
to him alive, it is more than probable that 
he was imposed upon. 

A correspondent of your worthy con- 
temporary, “Notes and Queries,” has re- 
cently called attention to a still more ex- 
traordinary passage on this subject in the 
* Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini :”— 
“When I was about five years of age, my 
father happened to be in a little room 
where there was a good fire burning; with 
a fiddle in his hand, he sang and played 
near the fire, the weather being exceed- 
ingly cold. Looking into the fire, he saw 
a little animal resembling a lizard, which 
lived and enjoyed itself in the hottest 
flames. Instantly perceiving what it was, 
he called for my sister, and after he had 
shewn us the creature, he gave me a box 
on the ear. I fell a-crying, while he, 
soothing me, said: —‘My dear child, I 
don’t give you that blow for any fault you 
have committed, but that you may re- 
member that the little lizard which you 
see in the fire is a salamander; a creature 
which no one that I have heard of ever 
beheld before.” We should think not, 
indeed; though the story about the sala- 
mander is to be found many ages prior to 
Benvenuto, who on this occasion is either 
a dupe or a fibber. 

The description given by Randal Holme 
in his “ Academy of Armory and Blazon,” 
is derived in a great measure from Pliny ; 
but Holme evidently confounds it with 
the stellio, which the Roman naturalist 
makes to be a different animal altogether. 
In B. x. ¢. 86, Pliny says:—‘ The sala- 
mander, an animal like a lizard in shape, 
and with a body starred all over, never 
comes out except during heavy showers, 
and disappears the moment it becomes 
fine. This animal is so intensely cold as 
to extinguish fire by its contact, in the 
same way as ice does. It spits forth a 
milky matter from its mouth; and if any 
part of the human body is touched with 
this, all the hair fulls off, and the part as- 
sumes the appearance of leprosy.” 

In other places, Pliny says that this 
animal was eminently poisonous; and in 
b. xxix. c. 23, he goes so far as to say 
that if it crawls up a tree it infects the 
fruit with its chilling venom, and renders 
it fatal; even more than which, if it only 
touches with its foot the wood on which 
bread is baked, or if it happens to fall 
into water or wine, the same fatal results 
will ensue. Singularly enough, however, 
on the same occasion, he modifies his 
former story about its incombustibility in 
the following words: “As to what the ma- 
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gicians say, that it is proof against fire,— 
being, as they tell us, the only animal that 
has the property of extinguishing fire,— 
if it had been true, it would have been 
made trial of at Kome long before this. 
Sextius denies that the salamander has 
the property of extinguishing fire.” 

Like the stellio, the salamandra was 
in all probability a variety, but a more 
rare one, of the gecko, or tarentola, of 
Italy, an animal which raises blisters on 
the skin, from the extreme sharpness of 
its nails. Pliny’s marvellous story of its 
ability to poison whole nations, was de- 
rived probably from the Magi of the East, 
through the works either of Pythagoras 
or Democritus. 

The First Pretender secretly in Eng- 
land, (p. 240). — “Mr. Giffard told us 
last night (when several of us were in 
company, all honest [i. e. Jacobite] men,) 
that the young King James III. was in 
England when the present queen (as she 
is styled) his sister [i.e. Anne] was 
crowned, and he further says, that the 
queen kissed him at that time, he being 
present at the coronation. This is a great 
secret.” [Hearne’s own Ital.] Is any- 
thing further known of this singular 
story? There is probably much better 
evidence that the second Pretender was 
present at the coronation of George III. 

Francis Cherry, Esq.—Are any further 
particulars known relative to this gentle- 
man, the friend of Henry Dodwell, and 
the kind patron of Hearne? He is men- 
tioned [p. 293] as dying at Shottesbrooke, 
in Berks, Sept. 23, 1713, aged about 48 
years. Like Dodwell, whom he assisted 
in the De Cyclis Veterum, he was a non- 
juror. Is the family of which he was a 
member still in existence ? 

Tompion, the tchmaker. — Nov. 27, 
1713, Hearne notes him [p. 298], as hav- 
ing died last week [Nov. 20.] From 
being originally a blacksmith, he became 
the first watchmaker in Europe. He and 
his successors, Graham and Quare, were 
Quakers. Their shop, I believe, is still 
a watchmaker’s, in Fleet-street. ‘Tompion 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Male, meaning a bag.—Quoting from 
Bolton’s Nero Cesar, 1623, Hearne has 
the following passage [p. 308] :—“ They 
hung about the neck of one of Nero’s 
statues a leathern sack, to upbraid his 
parricide, the punishment whereof was 
to be traped into such a male, with a 
cocke, a dogge, and a viper, &c.” This 
is a rare instance of the use of the word 
male, signifying a bag; whence our later 
word mail, of the same signification, now 
applied exclusively to the letter-bag, or 

9 





to what it carries—Bolton has omitted 
the ape. 

Proel; tion for taking the Pretender, 
(p. 309).—* The queen hath issued a pro- 
clamation [a.D. 1714,] offering a reward 
of £5,000 to any one that shall take the 
Pretender (as they style the Prince of 
Wales).” Is this the truth? If so, it 
comports but little with the predilection 
which Anne is said to have entertained 
for her unfortunate brother in the latter 
years of her life; or with the political 
tendencies attributed to Harley and Bo- 
lingbroke, her ministers at this period, 
who were scheming, it is supposed, how 
to secure the throne to the representative 
of the Stuarts. This was only five weeks 
before Anne’s death, and I am inclined to 
think that Hearne must be mistaken. 

Anonymous Letter to the Mayor of 
Oxford. The day after the death of 
Queen Anne, the Mayor of Oxford re- 
ceived the following anonymous letter, 
given by Hearne [p. 312.] It may pos- 
sibly have been the genuine production 
of some enthusiastic Jacobite, and not an 
idle hoax; but as an imitation in style, 
evidently, of the famous Monteagle letter, 
it is worth transcribing :-— 


** Oxon, August 2, 1714. 





** Mr. Mayor, 

‘If you are so honest a man as to prefer your 
duty and allegiance to your lawful sovereign be- 
fore the fear of danger, you will not need this 
caution, which comes from your friends to warn 

ou, if you should receive an order to proclaim 

annover, not to comply with it. For the hand 
of God is now at work to set things upon a right 
foot, and in a few days you will find wonderful 
changes, which if you are wise enough to foresee, 
you will obtain grace and favour from the hands 
of his sacred majestie King James, by proclaim- 
ing him voluntarily, which otherwise you will be 
fo:ced to do with disgrace. If you have not the 
courage to do this, at least for your own safety 
delay proclaiming Hanover as long as you can, 
under pretense of sickness, or some other reason. 
For you cannot do it without certain hazard of 

our life, be you ever so well guarded. I, who am 
but secretary to the rest, having a particular 
friendship for you, and an opinion of your honesty 
and good inclinations to his majesty’s service, 
have prevailed with them to let me give you this 
warning. If you would know who the rest are, 
our name is 

*“ LeGion, and we are many. 


“This note shail be your sufficient warrant in 
times to come for proclaiming his majestie 
King James, and if this does not ~~ 
you, upon your first publick notice we wi 
do it in person. 


*‘ For Mr. Broadwater, mayor of 
the city of Oxford, these.” 


The writer, though a proclamation of 
£100 was offered for his discovery, does 
not appear to have been found and brought 
to justice. 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


BURGH-LE-MARSH AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—It may perhaps be in- 
teresting to you to receive some account 
of a short visit which I had lately occa- 
sion to make to the small town of Burgh- 
on-the-Marsh, near Boston, about six 
miles from the east coast. I ran down 
from Hull on the afternoon of her Ma- 
jesty’s birthday, May 26, by the East 
Lincolnshire Railway, to Burgh Station, 
passing through a flat alluvial country, 
which exhibited here and there, in the 
railway-cutting, deposits of small chalk 
pebbles, the débris of the low-lying range 
of the Lincolnshire chalk to the westward. 
This range was generally visible during 
the whole journey, at the distanee of two 
or three miles; and, on the other hand, 
though they were not in sight, I knew 
that we were skirting the eastern marshes, 
—those dead-level alluvial marshes which 
stretch from north to south over so many 
square miles, with a varying breadth from 
east to west, crowded in summer with 
numberless eattle, and intersected with 
never-ceasing dykes of stagnant water. 
The stations along the line bore names 
in which Saxon and Danish still struggle 
for the mastery; for this is the old de- 
batable battle-ground, harassed so long 
with fire and sword by the barbarous and 
wide-wasting hordes of the Vikings, who 
obtained in it at length a permanent 
settlement. The curious traveller reads 
their history in the towns and villages 
called by their names, and more than half 
realizes their images as he watches his 
fellow-travellers along the line of this 
railway. He learns that these scourges 
of men were not mere roving adventurers, 
who came and plundered, and then imme- 
diately returned to their own land; but 
that they conquered and colonized York- 
shire and Lincolnshire, and introduced a 
new element, not only of language, but 
also of national form and features. The 
Abbey of Croyland is not far from Burgh ; 
and Mr. Worsaae relates that soon after 
A.D. 800 there were an abbot and monks 
of that place, three principal benefactors, 
and several villages in the neighbourhood, 
all with Danish names. And accordingly 
we find, at the present day, that the 
names of the stations between Hull and 
Burgh are in great part’ Danish. 

Burgh-le-Marsh has a few hundred in- 
habitants, an ancient market, and an early 
Perpendicular church with a very stately 
tower. The tower of Burgh, in this flat 
district, is an ornament and landmark for 
many a tedious mile. At the entrance of 
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the town from the railway-station, and 

close to the road on the right hand, is a 

large and ancient artificial tumulus, which 

has been at some time scooped out to 
serve for a evckpit, and is still called 

“Cockpit-hill.”” Opposite this tumulus, 

on the other side of the way, there are 

the marks, alwost defaced, of two square 
trenches, indicative of a remote occupa- 
tion. These remains are attributed by 
the inhabitants to the Romans. The Ro- 
mans, say they, constructed the “ sea- 
bank” which protects the marsh from 
inundation ; and eoins of Antoninus Pius 
are said to have been found at Burgh. 

I myself, however, saw no remains which 

could with certainty be attributed to that 

great people. 

A gentleman shewed me a peculiar and 
very rude kind of brick, which is some- 
times found in quantiticvs hereabouts, but 
never, as it would seem, in such a posi- 
tion that its yse or age can be determined. 
If you were to take a large handful of 
soft clay, squeeze it into a cylindrical sort 
of shape, leaving your finger-marks all 
round it, then strike it flat at the top 
and bottom, and alterwards bake it, you 
would have produced a perfect fac-simile 
of one of these bricks. I cannot make 
a guess at the use of such coarse pottery. 
Is it possible that it was used in road- 
making, for want of stone ? 

The town is built of brick, half in the 
marsh and half upon a rising-ground 
which there skirts the marsh towards the 
west. Before my departure, I succeeded 
in ascertaining the geological character of 
this low elevation, which many antiquaries 
have been disposed to regard as partly 
artificial. About a mile to the west of 
Burgh is a place where there have long 
been diggings for road-stone, and I ob- 
tained there the following section, which 
throws much light upon the structure 
and geological age of the neighbouriood 
of Burgh : — 

1. Marly-looking alluvium, free from peb- 
bles, but occasionally interspersed with 
morsels of white chalk. From 5 to 7 
feet. 

2. Red-coloured sand, mixed with pebbles. 
About 3 feet. 

8. Rolled and water-worn chalk flints, 
commonly of large size, frangible and 
splintery, mixed indiscriminately with 
ostrea, inoceramus, ammonites, echi- 
nid enclosed in the flints, and, in one 
instance, the base of a gasteropous shell 
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much resembling the common whelk. 
With these occurred fragments of fossil 
bones, which had apparently belonged 
to large animals. I was also shewn a 
perfect tooth of a young mammoth 
found here; and the gentleman who 
shewed it me assured me that horns of 
deer occur in the same pit. From 8 to 
9 feet. 

4. A loose bog, with trunks of trees, under- 
lies this drift, but the depth of it is not 
ascertained. 


This deposit of “ diluvial elephantoidal 
gravel” appears to be of no very great 
extent, and probably does not underlie 
the marsh to the eastward of Burgh. Its 
average depth, from the report of the 
workmen, is ubout eight or nine feet; 
and the whole average depth, from the 
surface of the ground to the top of the 
subjacent bog, is said to be about twenty 
feet. The marsh itself seems to be a vast 
tract of alluvium, with traces of a sub- 
terranean forest to be seen, at low water, 
at Ingoldmells, and other places along the 
adjoining shore. 

On the morning of the 27th, the day 
after my arrival at Burgh, I rode to the 
sea at Skegness, (or, as these people call 
it, Skegg’s Nest). The road lay directly 
across the marsh, with a drain or dyke 
on each hand, and was much too narrow 
to be safe for driving, at least with 
spirited and unaccustomed horses. The 
cowslip prevailed in the pastures, and 
the cuckoo-flower in the boundary dykes. 
There was a great absence of wood, and 
comparatively little tillage. Rooks and 
skylurks were the principal birds observ- 
able. Several churches were in sight— 
many of them remarkably handsome and 
interesting churches, laboriously reared, 
in pious ages, in the midile of this pesti- 
lent marsh—as Addlethorpe, Ingoldmells, 
Skegness, Winthorpe, and others. Three 
of these I examined in the course of the 
day, and the notes which I made of them 
I shall be glad to lay before you in an- 
other letter. They contain many points 
of unusual antiquarian interest, in screens, 
pulpits, fonts, brasses, altar-stones, &c. 

All the three churches that I examined 
to-day in the marsh were built of a fine, 
sharp, enduring oolite-freestone, which is 
very little the worse for wear. I suspect 
this oolite not to have been obtained in 
Lincolnshire, but rather brought by sea— 
say from Scarborough or Dorsetshire—be- 
cause the churches that I inspected on the 
edge of the marsh to the westward, as 
Burgh and Orby, are principally of green- 
sand. Now if the ovolite of the marsh 
churches were brought from the interior 


of Lincolnshire, as it may have been, then 
I should have expected, @ fortiori, to have 
found it used equally on that side of the 
marsh, as at Burgh and Orby, which it is 
not. So far as my small experience en- 
abled me to judge, I suspected it to have 
been brought in ships for the erection of 
these marsh churches, because they are 
bounded on the east by the sea, and on 
the west by churches of greensand. More- 
over, the tower of Burgh, the only part 
which is not chiefly of greensand, is said 
to be of Portland oolite; so that there 
seems here to be a junction of the two 
kinds of material. But the texture of the 
fine stone of Burgh tower is not oolitic, 
and I do not recognise it as at all identical 
with the marsh oolite proper. It would, 
perhaps, demand a wider observation of 
the existing conditions than I had leisure 
to make, before one could say conclusively 
whether the marsh oolite be Lincolnshire 
stone or not. I have little hesitation in 
assigning the greensand aforesaid to the 
neighbourhood of Halten-Holegate, a vil- 


lage between Burgh and Spilsby; for we . 


drove through sufficient sections of it there 
to account for its presence in the adjacent 
churches. 

But I must return to the neighbourhood 
of the sea at Skegness. It was now the 
finest weather imaginable; yet all the 
marsh was full of intermittent fever, ague, 
and measles. I ascertained these diseases 
at several points of my day’s ride, and 
had reason to believe them very widely 
spread. There is a good beach at Skeg- 
ness, and we just arrived as the tide was 
retiring, leaving broad, dry, level sands 
plentifully covered with marine animals, 
plants, and shells. The low coast of Nor- 
folk was just visible across the water, said 
to be seventeen miles distant; and it 
seemed to me so much like the shore of 
a foreign country, that I had some diffi- 
culty in persuading myself that I was 
only looking across the Wash. Skegness 
is becoming a kind of watering-place, and 
now attracts a considerable number of 
summer visitors, who frequent it for its 
sea-breezes. But the salubrity of this 
marsh in general is something more than 
questionable ; for if it is half made healthy 
and invigorating with sea-airs, it is more 
than half poisoned with the noisome va- 
pours which exhale from so many leagues 
of stagnant dykes. If anyone shall desire 
to see the “pestilence that walketh in 
darkness,” let him go and take a lodging 
in one of these marsh villages, and, some- 
time in the early summer, let him rise up 
in the middle of the night, and look out 
of his window. He shall see the damp fog, 
white and fleecy like wool, enveloping the 
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whole marshes with a mantle; and he 
shall remember the tale of the valley of 
Devno, and, hiding himself in bed, dream 
restlessly of the ague, and fancy he sees 
the fever-fiend. Yet there is no lack of 
ancient men and women, who have spent 
their Jong lives in this marsh. 

There were many young crabs on the 
sands at Skegness, and many star-fishes. 
Three examples of echinide fell in my 
way, belonging to two distinct families, 
and one actinia, or sea-anemone. The 
shells were for the most part empty, (ex- 
cept in one or two instances of whelks and 
tellens,) and belonged to the following 
genera :—mussel, cockle, oyster, murex, 
solem, pecten, pholas, mya, purpura, as- 
tarte, trochus, tellina, fusus, balamus (at- 
tached to mussels), buccinum (rendatum, 
the common whelk), and perhaps others. 
Of these, some were very plentiful—as 
solens, pectens, cockles, tellens, and above 
all, whelks. On the other hand, certain 
common genera appeared to be wholly un- 
represented here; viz., cypraa (cowry), 
bulla, patella (limpet), dentalium, scalaria, 
arca, &e. 

I paid no attention to the alge, or 
sea-weeis; but picked up certain common 
zoophytes, attached to the shells of mus- 
sels, and belonging to the families sertu- 
laria, flustra, and sponges. There were 
also lying about on the sands empty eggs of 
whelks, skates, and other marine animals. 

The pebbles on this low alluvial shore 
were few and small, both much fewer and 
much smaller than I had litely seen them 
on the diluvial shore at Withernsea, in 
Holderness, where they have contributed 
muterials for the erection of churches. 
The opposite coast of Norfolk, across the 
Wash, being cretaceous, it was to be ex- 
pected that chalk-pebbles would prepon- 
derate at Skegness ; and so they are found 
to do. I noticed, however, a fair propor- 
tion of fossils from the lias, which must 
have been brought down hither by strong 
currents from the coast of Yorkshire ; car- 
diniz, belemnites, and very much worn 
gryphe incurve. I also picked up, 
amongst other things, a large and hand- 
some piece of agate. 

The sea gives up her dead profusely at 
this point, in wave-worn skulls and thigh- 
bones of men, and many remains of other 
animals. On the whole, this Skegness is 
a very interesting place to visit; and, ac- 
cording to my experience, those lovers of 
nature who shall spend an hour upon its 
beach will have no cause to complain of 
the “unfruitfulness” of the sea. 

I examined the churches of Winthorpe, 
Addlethorp, and Ingoldmells, and then 
returned and made notes of the church of 


Burgh. Its plan is—west tower, nave and 
aisles, north and south porches, and chan- 
cel. The tower, as I have said, is very 
handsome and stately, and built with a 
fine, close-grained white stone, in the man- 
ner of the purest Perpendicular age. It 
has a west door, west window, and west 
niche for the Madonna or patron saint, 
with buttresses and belfry-windows of very 
good character. The tower-arch, resting 
on capitals, is Perpendicular and plain. 
The nave has five arches on each side, 
resting on octagon piers, with poor and 
shallowly-moulded capitals, (according to 
the fashion of Perpendicular architecture 
in the Burgh district, so far as I have 
been able to observe it). The windows in 
the clerestory are Perpendicular, of three 
lights. The ancient oak roof, very well 
preserved, with fair bosses, rests on stone 
corbels, variously, but not very legibly, 
sculptured. The subjects of the sculptures 
do not seem to possess much interest, so 
far as they can now be made out. The 
font, plain, but of good proportion, had 
till lately a cover of most cumbrous size 
and unsightly appearance, which is now in 
the north porch, amongst divers other 
vestiges. This font-cover is one of the 
things which, me judica, ought not to be 
restored. It seems to be of Carolean age, 
and is, without doubt, hugely clumsy and 
awkward, as I ascertained by having it 
temporarily replaced on the font. ‘rhe 
north porch, now a lumber-room, has a 
Perpendicular inner door. The inner por- 
tal of the south porch is of early Perpendi- 
cular character, and this appears to be the 
age of the oldest parts of this church. 
There are windows in both aisles, three 
or four in number, which indicate a tran- 
sition from the Decorated to the Perpen- 
dicular style of architecture. Especially 
the east window of the north aisle deserves 
careful notice. At first sight it might 
appear to be pure Decorated, but I do 
not hesitate to describe it as late and 
transitional. There runs underneath it a 
stringcourse, which is characteristic of 
the oldest parts of the present structure, 
and the absence of which serves to mark 
subsequent repairs and alterations. This 
string runs round the buttresses on the 
north side; its lower surface is undercut, 
its upper, a good ogee. I believe it to 
belong to the early Perpendicular age, 
and it certainly points to the date of the 
foundation of the existing edifice. The 
chancel is late and poor, and this distinc- 
tive string does not occur upon it. 

There is an ancient rood-turret on the 
north side of the chancel-arch, and small 
remains of old glass are yet to be seen in 
some of the windows. 
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The chancel-screen is Perpendicular; 
the chancel itself not worth mention, ex- 
cept for its present furniture. I would, 
however, call attention to that part of its 
furniture which is next to be deseribed. 
There are reared up round its walls what 
seem to be the ancient screens of the two 
aisle-chantries, and these are the best, 
perhaps, of all the fine screens in this un- 
usually interesting “screen” district. I 
have seen much ecclesiastical woodwork 
in parish ehurehes, but never any that 
may be compared, for beauty and preserva- 
tion, with the woodwork of this district, 
as shewn in Wintiorpe, Addlethorp, and 
Burgh. The screens hereabouts are ap- 
pareutly as old as the churches, and have 
worn as well. Everything in their design 
ani execution goes to prove that they be- 
long to the transition from Decorated. 
Tiere was a compartment of screen-work 
in Brough chancel, which, if I had seen it 
alone, I must have assigned to Decorated ; 
and, taking all the parts of these Burgh 
screens together, they have a much more 
Decorated than Perpendicular aspect. Cer- 
tain details, however, correct this first im- 
pression, and tvach us to ascribe them to the 
best Perpendicular age. 1t was a late in- 
cumbent who adorned the chancel with these 
fine old screens, which appear to have been 
broken up and mutilated for that occasion. 
It may, however, reasonably be doubted 
whether the propriety would not have been 
just the same, and the artistic effect much 
greater, if he had set them up, not round 
the interior walls of the chancel, but round 
the exterior walls of the clerestory. How 
much has thus perished from the church 
of Burgh, of which no vestige now re- 
mains there, we may judge from a com- 
parison of some neighbouring churches 
which have had less cost and pains be- 
stowed on their restorations. 

The pulpit of Burgh Church is Jacobean 
—and such Jacobean! King James him- 
self might have sat, with pleasure and ad- 
vantagy, under such a pulpit. And in- 
deed upon the front of it there is surely 
the royal portrait,—with the royal hat, 
and beard, and frill,—amid great plenty of 


Ionic volutes, and other medleys of the 
Renaissance. The wood, which must be 
of the firmest heart of oak, has endured 
remarkably, and looks quite sound. 

The royal arms, surmounted with helmet 
and crest, and supported by the “Lion 
and Unicorn” of King James, are carved 
on the upright board at the back, whilst 
on the front there is a legend, saying: 
1623, John Houlden.” We shall hear 
of this John Houlden again in relation to 
certain bells. He seems to have been of 
old a great benefactor to Burgh; as, more 
recently, was one James Palmer. 

There are legends on four out of five of 
the bells, which I succeeded in deciphering, 
after the usual amount of trouble, and 
grease, and all kinds of filth, had been 
gone through. They are:— 

(1.) 1611. I sweetly toling men do call 
To taste on meats that feed the 
soul.” 

This bell had the customary devices of 
cross, sun, and moon. 

(2.) “James Harrison, founder, Barton, 1820.” 


(3.) “ John Holden to all good Christian people, 

Who gave this Bel to grace this Church 
and Steeple. 1616.” 
Devices of cross, &c., as in (1). 

(4.) ** Will™ Paulin chimed so well, 

He paid for casting of this Bell.” 
“ Hic campana beata sacra Trinitate . . .’’ (?) 
“Thou Ryme.” 


(5.) No legend. 


There was a little outside bell on the 
top of this tower, which bore this line,— 


“1633. Jesus be our speed ;” 


a common legend in that age. 

Saving the tower and some oolitic re- 
pairs of the south aisle made in ancient 
times, this, as I have said before, is a 
church of “ greensand.” 

And now, Mr. Urban, I will immediately 
desist from this long story which I have 
told you, about the sea and land of the 
neighbourhood of Burgh; not informing 
you at present when I went away from 
thence, nor how, nor whither—that I may 
not further trespass upon your patience. 


Yours, &e., T. W. de Drax. 


WORCESTERSHIRE NOTES. 


HuMAN SKIN TANNED. 

AnovT thirty years ago, a man named 
William Waite was executed at Worcester 
for the murder of his wife’s daughter (by 
a former husband), a little girl named 
Sarah Chance, by throwing her into an 
exhausted coal-pit. At this time dissec- 
tion was a part of the sentence of mur- 
derers, and the entire skin of this man 


was preserved by Mr. Downing, then an 
eminent surgeon at Stourbridge. It was 
not tanned, but preserved by a prepara- 
tion of sumach, as I believe he told me. 
I was one of the counsel on the trial. 

F. A. CARRINGTON. 


EXTENT OF THE ANCIENT DIOCESE OF 
WORCESTER. 


The Diocese of Worcester, before the 
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formation of the sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol by Henry VIII., contained all 
Worcestershire, except sixteen parishes 
beyond Abberley Hills, belonging to the 
diocese of Hereford; all Gloucestershire 
on the east side of the Severn, with the 
city of Bristol; and near the south half 
part of Warwickshire, with the town of 
Warwick. 
THE Pate. 

Near to Cowley-park, on the road to 
Leigh Sinton, Worcestershire, there is a 
picturesque gabled house, bearing the date 
MDCXXxI. ‘This house is called “The 
Pale.” It was built by one who had ac- 
quired a large fortune as a baker. He 
was not ashamed of the trade by the pro- 
fits of which he had become “a prosperous 
gentleman,” and therefore resolved to call 
his residence by a name having reference 
to his former occupation. The “ Pale” is 
the name given to the long wooden shovel 
on which the bread is placed in order to be 
pushed into the oven. 


Sack WINE. 

What was the ancient wine called sack ? 
Has its name been changed—when, and 
why? Dr. Percy finds the ancient mode 
of spelling to be seck, and thence con- 
cluded that sack is a corruption of sec, 
signifying merely a dry wine. The term 
sec is still used as a substantive by the 
French, to denote a Spanish wine. 


White LIVERED. 

“ White-liver’d rascal” is a common 
term of reproach in this and the adjoin- 
ing counties. A young woman said she 
had been advised not to marry a sweet- 
heart because he had a white liver, and 
she would be dead within a year. 


Wao was Antoni Torti? 
In Worcester Cathelral is the name of 
a sculptor on a tomb erected to the me- 
mory of a former bishop of the diocese, 
who died 1591. On the end of the tomb 
is inscribed— 
* Antoni . Tolli 
Me x Fecit.” 
Who was this individual ? 


ScotcH Prisoners in 1651 soLp as 
SLAVES. 


The battle of Worcester was fought 
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Sept. 3, 1651. On the same day in the 
preceding year the battle of Dunbar was 
fought, in which Cromwell slew 3,000 and 
took prisoners 9,000 Scots. The disposal 
of a part of the latter (and from which 
we may infer the kind of slavery to which 
the Worcester prisoners were afterwards 
subjected) is thus described in a “letter 
from Mr. John Cotton to Lord General 
Cromwell,” dated “Boston, in N.E., 28. 
of 5th, 1651 :”— 

“The Scots, whom God delivered into 
your hands at Dunbarre, and whereof 
sundry were sent hither, we have been 
desirous (as we could) to make their yoke 
easy. Such as were sick of the scurvy 
or other diseases have not wanted physick 
and chyrurgery. They have not been sold 
for slaves to perpetuall servitude, but for 
six, or seven, or eight years, as we do our 
owne; and he that bought the most of 
them (I heare) buildeth houses for them, 
for every foure a house, layeth some acres 
of grounde thereto, which he giveth them 
as their owne, requiring three dayes in the 
weeke to worke for him (by turnes), and 
four dayes for themselves, and promeseth, 
as soone as they can repay him the money 
he layed out for them, he will set them at 
liberty.” 

In Cromwell’s answer to this letter, 
dated “Oct. 2, 1651,” he thus alludes 
to the battle of Worcester :— 

“The Lord hath marvellously appeared 
even against them ; and flow again when all 
the power was devolved into the Scottish 
kinge and the malignant partie, they in- 
vading England, the Lord has rayned upon 
them such snares as the enclosed will show, 
only the narrative is short in this, that 
of their whole armie, when the narrative 
was framed, not five of their whole armie 
were returned.” 

Both letters will be found in Governor 
Hutchinson’s “Collection of Original Pa- 
pers relative to the History of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Boston, 1769.” It is singular 
that Hume does not notice the sale into 
slavery of the prisoners taken either at 
Dunbar or Worcester. Southey, in his 
“ Book of the Church,” says,— 

“ After the battle of Worcester, many 
of the prisoners were actually shipt for 
Barbadoes, and sold there.” 

J. NOAKE. 

Worcester, July, 1857. 
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BIRCHANGER CHURCH. 


Mr. Unsan,—I resume my list of arms 
in the hundred of Uttlesford, Essex, and 
propose continuing them alphabetically. 


BIRCHANGER CHURCH. 


On a monument to John Micklethwaite, 
Esq., of Beeston St. Andrew, co. Norfolk, 
who died 1799, and Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter and heir of William Peckham, 
Esq., of Iridge Place, co. Sussex :— 

Micklethwaite, checky arg. gu., a chief 

indented az. on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence. 

Peckham, erm., a chief quarterly or, gu. 

On a flat stone to William Reade, gent., 
1639, and Anne his wife, daughter of — 
Alleyn, gent., of Braughing, co. Herts :— 

Reade, az., a griffin segreant or, a can- 

ton of the last, imp. Adleyn, per bend 
rompu arg. sab., six martlets counter- 
changed. 

On a monument to Isaac Moody Bing- 
ham, 1807, Rector 48 years :— 

Bingham, az., a bend cottized between 

six crosses patées or, imp. —— a bend 
cottized between six martlets. 


GREAT CHESTERFORD. 

In the east window of the chancel two 

coats :— 

1. The See of London, imp. Howley az., 
an eagle displayed erminois, on his 
breast a cross flory gu. 

2. Hervey, Marquis of Bristol, gu., on 
bend arg. 3 trefoils slipped vert. 

On the encaustic tiles in the chancel :— 

Hervey, imp. Ryder az., 3 crescents er- 
minois, 2, 1. 

On a monument to James Edward Ry- 

der Magennis, Esq. :— 

Vert, a lion ramp. arg., on a chief or a 
sinister hand couped gu. Crest, a 
boar pass. 


LittiE CHESTERFORD. 
In the east window an old coat of arms 
in stained glass :-— 
Quarterly—1, 4, vaire; 2, 3, gu. fess 
arg., between 6 crosses avelaine or, 


Another coat in stained glass, c.1600:— 
Arg., 2 bars sab., on a canton of last 

a cinquefoil or. 
On an elaborate monument in white 
marble, with reclining effigy, to James 


Walsingham, Esq., son of Thomas Wal- 
singham, Esq., of Scadbury, co. Kent, (by 
the Lady Anne Howard, daughter of 
Theophilus, Earl of Suffolk,) and a de- 
scendant of Sir Richard Walsingham, Knt., 
temp. Henry VIII. He died Oct. 1728, 
aged 82. Arms, quarterly of 20—5,5,5,5. 
Now almost defaced ; but I have supplied 
one or two missing ones, and corrected 
the whole both by Coles’ MS. and also by 
a shield of arms in stained glass in the 
hall of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where the first nine quarterings occur in 
the same order as on this monument :— 


1. Walsingham, paly of 6, or, sab., a 
fess gu. 

2. another coat, gu., besanty, a 
cross formy checky arg. az. 

3. sab., a lion ramp. or. 

4. —— erm., on a chief indented sab. 
a trefoil slipped, between 2 annulets 
arg. 

5. gu., guttée d’eau, a fess nebuly, 
and a border arg. 

6. —— gu., a chev. between 3 garbs 
arg., 2,1, and 3 cross crosslets or, 1, 2. 

7. sab., a bend arg., thereon an- 
other, wavy of the field. 

8. arg., 2 bars and a canton gu., 
over ull a bendlet sab. 

9. sab., a chev. between 3 rams’ 
heads couped arg., attired or, a mul- 
let for difference. 

10. sab., 3 gauntlets arg., 2,1, a 
border of the same. 
11. arg., on a cross gu. 5 lions 
ramp. or. 
barry of 6 arg. sab., over all 
@ cross or. 

13. —— quarterly or, gu., on 2 and 3 
quarters 3 annulets arg., 2, 1. 

14, —— erm., 2 chevronels sab. 

15. barry of 6 or, az., over all a 
cross checky arg. gu. 

16. arg., on fess sab. 3 eagles dis- 
played or. 

17. —— gu., a fess checky or, az., be- 
tween 6 cross crosslets or. 

18. gu., a fess or, and file of 3 
points erm. 

19. arg., a cross crosslet gu., an 
annulet for difference. 

20. —— paly of 4 or, sab., on a chief of 
the first a demi-lion ramp. gu. 


12. 


JoHN H. SPERLING. 
Wicken Rectory, July, 1857. 
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Miscellaneous Reviews. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Mr. Ursan,—Few passages in Shake- 
speare have given rise to more discussion 
than the opening lines of the second scene 
of the third act of “ Romeo and Juliet :”’— 

“Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus’ mansion ; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
ae thy close curtain, love-performing 
That runaways’ eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen !’’ 

Some of the commentators, unable to 
explain what is meant by the word run- 
aways, have proposed to substitute rwmour- 
ers’ for it ; and others think that rude day’s 
eyes was the correct reading. 

It is suggested that the horses of the 
sun, which ran away with Phaeton, were 
the runaways meant, and that Juliet’s 
wish was, that they might close their eyes 
in sleep, having completed their day’s work 
in less time than usual by running away. 

Shakespeare uses the word wink in the 
sense of going to sleep in the forty-third 
sonnet :— 

‘*When most I wink, then do mine eyes best 


see. 
For ail the day they view things unrespected ; 
= when 1 sleep, in dreams they look on 
thee. 


And again, in sonnet 56 :— 


“ Although to-day thou fill 
™ hungry eyes, even till they wink with 
‘ulness, 
To-morrow see again,” 


A passage in the first act and first scene of 
“ Hamlet” has also been much discussed :— 


** A little eve the mightiest Julius fell, 
ee gare stood tenantless, and the sheeted 
ea 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets ; 
As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood 
Disasters in the sun. 


The last branch of this sentence is un- 
meaning as it stands, containing no verb. 
Ts it not probable that Shakespeare wrote 
did usher, instead of disasters? This would 
correspond with the preceding clause, 
where it is stated that the sheeted dead 
did squeak and gibber. 

The printer’s eye was probably caught 
by the word ‘stars in the preceding line, 
after he had commenced setting up the 
phrase did usher; or it may have been so 
carelessly written as to be mistaken for 
disasters. WItiiaM Duane. 


Philadelphia. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Historiske Studier af Frederik Schiern. 
(Kjébenhavn: 1 deel, 1856, 8vo., 394 pp. ; 
2 deel, 1857, 475 pp.) —Professor Schiern, 
of the University of Copenhagen, is the 
greatest historical genius in Denmark, 
perhaps in Scandinavia, and the subjects 
he has chosen for his sketches are mostly 
of more than local interest. The great 
merit of these “ Historical Studies” is, 
that they are highly artistic in form and 
complete in execution. Each essay, how- 
ever apparently insignificant, is a well- 
rounded whole, a sort of cabinet picture, 
filling the reader with satisfaction, and 
betraying the hand of a master. Pro- 
found research and mature meditation are 
united to a certain piquancy of style and 
anecdote, a life and vigour of expression, 
a noble dash of high-minded and catholic 
love of humanity and progress, whereby 
is produced an effect seldom found in 
writings of this description. 

_ Of course we cannot think of going 
into detail; but a list of contents cannot 
but be welcome. These articles are now 


for the first time collected from the va- 
rious Historical Journals or Reviews in 
which they first appeared, are almost un- 
known to the general public, and are now 
published in a revised form. 

Volume I. (pp. 1—39) opens with a mo- 
nograph on “ The Spaniards in Denmark,” 
that remarkable episode in the career of 
the first Napoleon, when 14,000 Spaniards, 
the flower of the Spanish army, were 
transported to Denmark, to take part in 
that French demonstration against Swe- 
den, our faithful ally, which ended in the 
loss of Finland, stolen by the Czar, sacri- 
ficed by England, and ever since allowed 
to remain in the grasp of the Muscovite, 
manning his frigates and gun-boats against 
their Scandinavian brethren and ourselves. 
When Spain rose against her oppressor, 
and the national Junta summoned all her 
children to the rescue of her liberties, an 
Englishman, Mr. Robertson, undertook the 
arduous task of smuggling himself through 
the enemy’s lines, and carrying the news 
to the gallant and knightly Spanish com- 
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mander, the Count Romana. The toil- 
some efforts made, and his final escape to 
Spain with the mass of his troops, are 
here detailed from all sorts of printed 
sources, and from tradition in Denmark 
itself. The measures taken by the English 
Admiral, Sir Richard Keats, were crowned 
with success. 

Next comes (pp. 40—109) “The Wan- 
derings of a Northern Tradition, parti- 
cularly with regard to the Story of Wil- 
liam Tell.” The various forms of this 
folk-tale as found in the Northern Sagas 
are traced from age to age, and land to 
land, the Swiss adoption and localization 
of the tale pointed out, the connection 
between Northern sources and the myth 
of Tell defined, while the English version 
(the ballad of “ William Cloudesly”) is not 
forgotten ; and the literature of the whole 
subject is brought down to our own time. 
Nothing can be more charming. 

Pp. 110—127 give us “The last [Ro- 
man] Catholic Bishop of Denmark,” a 
semi-political, semi-ecclesiastical picture of 
the essentially selfish Reformation in Den- 
mark, and the last noble-born and noble- 
minded bishop of the old creed, whose 
memory is here rescued from unmerited 
aspersion. Joachim Rénnow, who died a 
Protestant state-prisoner in 1544, will re- 
main a shining name in the history of his 
country. 

Article 4, (pp. 128—144,) on “ The 
Peasant Wars of the Reformation,” is full 
of notable facts and reflections. It is a 
subject which has been hitherto scarcely 
touched upon. The reaction against the 
grinding feudal system, the consolidation 
of power in the hands of one monarch in- 
stead of a thousand tyrants, the outbreak 
of popular jacquerie in connection with 
that great kuropean movement called the 
Reformation, and unsuccessful because the 
age was too barbarous and the time not 
come, are bound together with a thread 
of philosophy, and treated in the most 
attractive manner. 

“A Polish Contribution to the History 
of Denmark,” (pp. 145—164,) next chal- 
lenges our attention. The march of the 
Polish contingent commenced in August, 
1658, and a number of piquant details are 
communicated on the fortunes of this de- 
tachment, mostly from the journals of 
the Polish officer, Johannes Chrysostomus 
Passek, who died about 1690. 

This is followed (pp.165—191) by “The 
Historical Aspects of the Struensee and 
Guldberg Ministries,’ in which the con- 
nection of events in Denmark with the 
general tendency of things in Europe is 
triumphantly pointed out. The merits 
and extravagancies of Struensee, and the 

10 


reaction under Guldberg, are carefully 
followed. 

The seventh paper, (pp. 192—206,) “On 
the Armed Neutrality,” is a most valuable 
contribution to Northern history, from 
the period when the Russian minister, 
Count Nikita Panin, succeeded in esta- 
blishing the armed neutrality of 1794 
against England, acceded to by Denmark 
—thanks to Russian intrigues—her minis- 
ter (Guldberg) receiving a gold box, with 
the inscription to “ Danien’s Mentor,” to 
the battle of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801. 
Its tone is most friendly to England. 

“The Development of Historical Wri- 
ting” comes next, (pp. 207—259). We 
have never met with anything more pro- 
found or more brilliant, so clearly marking 
out the progress and ideal of this noble 
branch of composition. From old legends 
and epic songs, to the chronicle, the arti- 
ficial school, the pragmatical school, the 
reasoning school, the Christian school, the 
philosophical school, we are led to under- 
stand the various epochs of this kind of 
writing, the difference between petty facts, 
which may be infinite and worthless, and 
salient facts, keys to the story,—and how 
far the historian should be governed by 
theory in his representations of humanity 
and its destinies. The conclusion, that a 
real historian must be the harmonious 
combination of the scholar, the philoso- 
pher, and the poet, is one in which we 
all must agree. In this department, the 
days of pedantry and party are ended. 

We now come to “ Belgium, its Na- 
tionality, and Struggle for its Mother- 
tongue,” (pp. 260—290,) too short for so 
interesting a subject. The author has 
studied the question on the spot, and 
stands forth, as might be expected, as the 
champion of nationality and the rights of 
the noble Flemish tongue. Very pro- 
perly, he advocates the re-union of Hol- 
land and Belgium as the only method for 
giving strength to the country and life 
to the language, against the artificial 
usurpations of the French dialect. 

“On the Choice of the Swedish Sue- 
cessor, in 1809 and 1810,” (pp. 291—349,) 
is the title of the next paper. It treats 
of the election of Carl August, and after- 
wards of Carl Johan (Bernadotte), and, 
as might be expected, is full of the most 
interesting details. The author has ex- 
hausted all the materials in Scandinavia 
and elsewhere. The infamous tactics of 
Russia, the perfidy of the Slesvig- Holstein 
party, the vain efforts made to obtain a 
Northern dynastic union, are all laid bare. 

The volume closes with “ The Emigra- 
tions from Normandy to Italy, and the 
first Conquests of the Normans in Naples 
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and Sicily,” (pp. 350—394). ‘This piece 
(in its first, less perfect, form) has already 
been translated into English, (“ Norman 
Adventures and Conquests in Italy during 
the Dark Ages, from the Danish of F. 
Schiern,” American Review, June, 1848). 
It exhibits proofs of the deepest research, 
and at the same time reads as smoothly as 
an historical romance. 

We now come to the next tome. It 
begins with “The Historical Development 
of Absolutism,” (pp. 1—30,) a short but 
remarkably clear and philosophical sketch 
of the tendency of the European states 
towards a monarchical despotism about 
the close of the middle ages, the vain 
efforts made by individuals and classes to 
resist this necessary evil,—for feudalism 
had done its work, state-unity was the 
great want of the populations,—and the 
thread which unites the several move- 
ments in this direction through the va- 
rious European states. The application to 
Denmark is most instructive. 

Paper 2, “The Modern Nationality 
Movement,” (pp. 31—47,) shews how this 
great fact is the key to much of our 
modern history. It was this which shat- 
tered the autocracy of Napoleon, which 
was solemnly betrayed by the Congress 
of Vienna, which has since shewn greater 
life and vigour than ever, and which, the 
author thinks, only bides its time, and 
must eventually triumph. Spain and Por- 
tugal will eventually win their union, as 
will all Scandinavia, and so many other 
states. 

“An Historical Parallel” is the next 
essay, (pp. 48—77). The agreement 
pointed out is between the Slesvig-Hol- 
stein intrigues and revolt in our time 
against Denmark, and the similar German 
crusade against this gallant people in 
1627-9, under Wallenstein. The simi- 
larity in general and in particular, in in- 
solent claims to Danish Slesvig, and in 
hatred to Danish liberty, is certainly most 
remarkable and instructive. 

This is followed by an article “On the 
Influence of Humanity on the ancient 
Roman Legislation,” (pp. 78—94). This 
subject has often been handled, both 
among ourselves and elsewhere. With 
great tact and impartiality our author 
goes through the evidence on both sides, 
and shews the exaggerations of those who 
attribute all the progress of philosophical 
and humane legislation among the Ro- 
mans, previous to and after Constantine, 
entirely to the influence, direct or indi- 
rect, of Christianity. The Stoical philo- 
sophy was long active in this direction, 
and evidence is adduced of a curious cha- 
racter in the course of the discussion. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCITT. 
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“Sconé’s (Scania’s) Political and Na- 
tional Union with Sweden” comes next, 
(pp. 95—163). It is invaluable to a stu- 
dent of Northern history. These rich 
provinces were at last seized as part and 
parcel of the plan for a Northern union, a 
united Scandinavia, which at that period 
was only interpreted as possible by means 
of conquest. The episodes connected with 
the question are full of life and anecdote. 
The author shews any further weakening 
of Denmark—by the loss of Slesvig or 
otherwise—to be impossible, and that the 
Scandinavian union has become a neces- 
sity, and will soon become a fact. 

Next we have a valuable monograph 
on “The old Cognatic Succession-law in 
Spain, its illegal Abolit‘on under PhilipV., 
and its Restoration and renewed Acknow- 
ledgment,” (pp. 164—201). A number of 
curious details are brought together on 
this subject, which we have nowhere seen 
treated so ably and so fully. The whole 
is brought out as a parallel to the illegal 
abrogation of the Danish Cognatic suc- 
cession-law (the lex regia) in 1853, by 
which Denmark has become a vassal and 
eventual fief of Russia, the whole being 
“a Russian intrigue, assisted by English 
statesmen.” We need make no further 
application. 

“On the Situation of Westerfold,” (pp. 
202—207). This is proved to have been 
in Friesland,—perhaps the now over- 
whelmed sea-board of Nordstrand,—and 
not in Norway. Consequently there never 
was a Norwegian kingdom in South Den- 

mark. 

“On Queen Dagmar,” (pp. 208—279). 
Margareta Dagmar (d. 1212) was the first 
queen of the Danish Valdemar II., the 
Victorious. She was a Bohemian princess. 
All sorts of doubts and difficulties have 
been started concerning her common name 
Dagmar, not even Bohemian scholars 
having been able to settle the question. 
Professor Schiern has brought together 
a mass of minute information and inge- 
nious philological investigation and induc- 
tion, and has succeeded in identifying the 
princess and her name, which last he 
proves not to be a Danish appellative, 
(the “ Day-May,” “ Bright Maiden,” &c.) 
He shews that she was the daughter of 
the Bohemian king, Premysl Otakar L., 
that Dagmar is merely a popular corrup- 
tion of the Bohemian name Dragomir 
(Dargmar), and that it means “ Dear- 
Peace,” or the “ Peace-Darling.” 

The next, “ The Western Powers against 
Russia in the Baltic,” (pp. 280—412,) is 
the gem of the whole. It is absolutely 
invaluable, especially at a time when we 
have no modern history worthy of the 

Bb 
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meme. It traces Russia from the time of 
Gear Peter, when she had not one inch 
of sva-coast in the Baltic, down to the 

im attitude assumed by the immense 
ine of her sea-board—north. and east, and 
south of the Baltic—two or three summers 
ago, every ell of it literally stolen. The 
various campaigns by England and France 
against the Muscovite in the Baltic during 
the last 150 years, and the way in which 
Russ‘an intrigue has pitted, and bought 
and sold, and betrayed Denmark against 
Sweden, and Sweden against Denmark, 
and England against them both, and vice 
versd, so that these noble brothers have 
been cutting each other’s throats and an- 
nihilating each others’ fleets for the espe- 
cial benefit of their common enemy, are 
most carefully followed. Every document 
has been ransacked, a vast amount of new 
ideas developed, We have no such mas- 
terly sketch in our language. The author 
does justice to the good intentions of 
England in the affair of the drea:|!ful loss 
inflicted on his country when its fleet was 
carried away, and shews the secret his- 
tory of this transaction; the Danish king, 
Frederick VI., being the party most to 
blame, but he himself being a mere tool 
in the hands of Russia, In closing this 
remarkable article, the feeling of the stu- 
dent is, that it is high time the Seandi- 
navian states formed a firm alliance and 
confederation. 

“'The Disposition of the National Con- 
vention with respect to Superior Educa- 
tion,” (pp. 413—439). A remarkable 
sketch of the barbarism which threatened 
France at the first flush of the Revo- 
lution. 

“On the Slavic Origin of some local 
Names in the minor Danish Islands,” (pp. 
440—475). Enters into minute details on 
the subject, and proves that the Wends 
have left traces of their former power and 
multitude in the population and on the 
map of Denmark. 

Our readers will confess that this notice 
is not too long for so remarkable a volume, 
and could scarcely have been shorter to be 
intelligible; that the work is of high in- 
terest, and should be in the hands of those 
specially concerned in these studies; and 
that more than one of the articles treated 
of should become familiar among us in an 
English dress. There is no political branch 
so fruitful and so necessary as history, 
especially that of the last and present cen- 
tury, and more particularly of those gal- 
lant Scandinavian peoples whose brothers 
we are, and whose interests so entirely 
coincide with our own. But much of this 
historical field is uncultivated among our- 
selves, and must always be so to a certain 


extent. Hence the advantage of the di- 
vision of labour, Let us make more use 
than hitherto of that mass of most excel- 
lent historical literature which is daily 
springing up in the Scandinavian lands, 


Annales Ecelesiastici : quos post Ce- 
sarem S. R. E. Cardinalem Baronium, 
Odoricum Raynaldum ae Jacobum Lader- 
chium, Presb. Cong. Oratorii de Urbe; ab 
anno MDLXXII. ad nostra usque Tem- 
pora continuat Augustus Theiner, ejusd. 
Cong. Presbyter. (Rome: e Typographia 
Tiberina. 1856. Three Volumes, f: lio. 
2,046 pp.)—The work of the Magdebourg 
eenturiators excited the jealousy of the 
Romish see, and the painstaking Baronius 
was set to work to write a history that 
would supersede the Protestant history. 
Commencing his work at the age of thirty, 
he laboured perseveringly at it for forty 
years, and produced nineteen volumes in 
folio, bringing the Annales Ecclesiastici 
down to the year 1198. Raynaldus suc- 
ceeded to the work, adding fifteen more, 
but ending with 1565; at which period 
Laderchius took it up, and added seven 
years. In addition to these, Mansi added 
notes, and Pagi some very learned chrono- 
logical researches. But at the year 1565 
the work remained stationary, until, by 
command of the late Pope, Gregory XVI, 
M. Theiner recommenced it, and after 
twenty years’ labour, has given the world 
the ti:ree above-mentioned volumes. 

The two th -usand pages contain the 
Annals of but twenty years, and are com- 
piled in the most uninteresting manner 
that can be imagined. Each year com- 
mences with matters connected with Ger- 
many; next comes Scandinavia; then 
France, Spain, and Portugal; and after 
them, the colonies under the dominion of 
Roman Catholic countries. The Eastern 
Church and Great Britain are only men- 
tioned so far as they come under the no- 
tice of communications from missionaries. 

Events of the most commonplace nature 
are allowed to take up more space than 
others which produced a lasting effect on 
the Church ; and individuals whose names 
were never héard out of their immediate 
circle, are mentioned to the exclusion of 
others of European fame. No discrimina- 
tion whatever is observed in the use of 
phrases, no discrimination of character is 
attempted. All the Romanist bishops are 
vigilant and laborious, all the heretics (so- 
called) crafty and subtle. 

Much fault may also be found with the 
manner in which document after docu- 
ment is printed in extenso, some occupying 
several pages, when an analysis in so many 
lines would have answered every purpose ; 
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and that M. Theiner, instead of connecting 
the documents given, in too many places 
does not even condeseend to give one word 
of explanation. In conelusion, we have to 


express our regret that the continuation 
of so valuable a work as that of Baronius 
should have been placed in the hands of 
so incompetent a person as M. Theiner. 


The Comprehensive History of England, 
of which the first two parts have reached 
us from Messrs. Blackie and Son, bids fair 
to be, when completed, one of the most 
useful popular histories of the day., The 
plan of the work is excellent. It is to be 
not merely a history of the battles and 
sieges, and a chronicle of the kings, but is 
to be a history of the people. ‘The editor, 
the Rev. Thomas Thompson, and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Charles Macfarlane, were both 
engaged upon the “ Pictorial History” of 
Mr. Charles Knight. Our own pages, and 
those of the Journals of the Archeological 
Societies, might, we think, be consulted 
with advantage. We would also recom- 
mend the editor to abstain from all at- 
tempts at fine writing. 


The Town we Live in is the title of a 
Lecture delivered by Mr. G. A. Carthew, 
F.S.A., at the East Dereham Mechanics’ 
Institute, in which the origin and history 
of this ancient town is traced with con- 
siderable care. Appended are a number 
of illustrative notes relating to the church, 
wills of eminent persons, parish annals, the 
last two being the entry of the burial of 
the poet Cowper, May 3, 1800; and July 
17, 1803, the baptism of George Borrow, 
author of the “ Bible in Spain,” &c. ; also 
the fragment of a scarce poem by Arthur 
Gurney, published in 1581: “A Doleful 
discourse and ruthfull reporte of the great 
Spoyle and lamentable loss by fire in the 
Towne of East Dearham.” And lastly 
some extracts from the Headborough’s ac- 
counts. 


The eighth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica may almost be regarded as a 
new work. All the old articles have been 
revised or re-written, and a glance at the 
array of contributors’ names conveys the 
opinion that Messrs. Black have been de- 
sirous of obtaining the best writers on the 
numerous subjects embraced in the Cyclo- 
pedia. Of these we may mention that Dr. 
Daniel Wilson contributes Archeology; Mr. 
Macaulay, Dr. Johnson, Bunyan, and Gold- 
smith; Mr. Beckett Denison, Clock and 
Watch Work, Bells, and Locks; Professor 
Hosking, Architecture, Construction, Build- 
ing; while amongst other contributors we 
find the names of Abp. Whately, Professors 
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Masson, Spalding, Aytoun, Pillans, Christi- 
son, Blackie, and a host of others equally 
celebrated in their various lines. 

The thirteenth volume, just published, 
contains admirable articles on Locks, by 
Mr. Denison ; on Law, by Mr. Mc Lennan ; 
Libraries, by Mr. Edwards ; Logic, by Pro- 
fessor Spaliing ; Luther, by the Chevalier 
Bunsen; on Language, revised by Dr. 
Latham ; Light. by Dr. Traill; and Mada- 
gascar, by Mr. Ellis. London, we are sorry 
to see, was placed in the hands of a gentle- 
man north of the Tweed, who, being obliged 
to make use of books, has consequently 
fallen into mistakes that a Londoner would 
have avoided, but the mistakes are trifling. 
Altogether the work is one to be proud of, 
and its very excellence renders it so in- 
dispensable as a work of reference that no 
library of any pretensions can do without 
it; and as a present to a sou on his 
entrance into life, to a minister, or to a 
relative in a distant clime, nothing could 
be more acceptable. : 


Mr. Bohn has added to his Illustrated 
Library—A Guide to the Knowledge of 
Pottery, cowprising an illustrate! cata- 
logue of the Bernal collection of works of 
art, with the prices at which they were 
sold by auction, and the names of the pur- 
chasers. Prefixed is a lecture delivered 
at Richmond by Mr. Bohn, displaying con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject; and 
appended is an engraved list of marks and 
monograms. 

To the Classical Library the sixth and 
concluding volume of Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, translated by Dr. Bostock and Mr. 
Riley. It embraces an account of paint- 
inys and colours, precious stones, the natu- 
ral history of metals, and remedies derived 
from aquatic animals, together with a com- 
plete index to the six volumes. 

To the Scientific Library—.A Manual 
of Technical Analysis. A guide for the 
testing and valuation of the various natu- 
ral and artificial substances employed in 
the arts and in domestic economy, founded 
upon Dr. P. A. Kolley’s Handbuch der 
technisch-chemischen, untersuchungen, by 
Dr. Benjamin H. Paul, with very consi- 
derable additions by the translator. 

This enterprising publisher announces 
another series, under the title of BoHn’s 
Historicat Liprary, the first volume of 
which is to be issued early in August. The 
series will consist of Memoirs, Le: ters, and 
Diaries, of which Mr. Bohn possesses so 
many copy ights, including Evelyn’s and 
Pepys’. ‘The tirst work will be Jesse’s Me- 
moirs of the Court of England during the 
reign of the Stuarts, originally published 
at £2 16s., but which will be now published 
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with forty portraits in addition, in three 
volumes, at five shillings each. We wish 
every success to the series. 


To the excellent series of Oxford Pocket 
Classics now in course of publication, 
Messrs. Parker have added the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, from the text of Kiihner, 
with the argument of Schneider prefixed. 
We are glad to hear that these correctly 
printed and very cheap editions of the 
Class'cs are superseding the German edi- 
tions, which in such a discreditable man- 
ner were allowed to become the text- 
books in so many English schools. 


Messrs. Lambert and Co. have added a 
nice little volume of tales by Miss Parpoz, 
Abroad and at Home, to their “ Amusing 
Library ;” «lso a very pleasing selection of 
Amusing Poetry, edited by Mr. Suirtey 
Brooks. 


The Old World, a Poem in five parts, 
with Miscellaneous Poems, by the Rev. 
Georce McCriz, (London: Nisbet and 
Co.), is a very ambitious work. The “Old 
World” relates to ante-diluvian times, 
when the sons of God intermarried with 
the sons of men, and the author thought 
poetical licence would permit his describ- 
ing a wall built up to separate the evil 
from the good; it was built in one night, 
very much to the astonishment of the 
natives, who, when they awoke,— 

** Great was their wonder, and their terror great, 
To find themselves divided by that wall! 

It seeme:! to stand before them like a dream 
That had the confirmation of the sun, 

But nothi g more, so strange, so terrible! 

For all the race in twice ten thousand years 
Could not have reared this bulwark of a night, 
So high, that they who walked beneath its : ase 
Were dwindled into dwarfs, and dizzy gazed 
Upwards upon its wa'ls un caleable, 

W ere awful blocks symmetrical were knit 

As into some great pier, on which the tide 

Of mankind was tu beat, ages in vain !’’ 


But in process of time a portion of the 
wall was thrown down, and evil intro- 
duced amongst the good, 

** With loss of Eden.” 


The deluge is described, and the fifth book 
ends with the coming forth from the ark. 
Whether Mr. McCrie will continue the 
work or not will perhaps depend upon the 
reception this volume may meet with. 


Lectures and Miscellanies. By H. W. 
FREELAND. (London: Longman and Co.) 
—Mr. Freeland, iu his lecture on Literary 
Impostors, notices Macpherson, Chatter- 
ton, and Ireland, and the less known but 
very curious forgeries of the Abbé Vela, in 
Arabic and Italian. Lamartine, who is a 


great favourite with the author, forms the 
subject of the second lecture; and at the 
end of the volume are some short reviews 
contributed by Mr. Freeland to various 
periodicals. 


The Philosophy of William Shakspeare, 
(London: William White,) consists of 
seven hundred and fifty passages selected 
from his plays, a heading placed to each, 
and the titles arranged alphabetically ; 
e. g. Cordelia’s reply to her father is under 
A.,— A Daughter’s Love; while King 
Henry’s Address to his soldiers before 
the battle will be looked for under 1/he. 
The editor has shewn great judgment and 
taste in making his selection, and has pro- 
vided a rich store of Shaksperian readings 
for family use. The work is printed and 
bound in a very elegant manner. 


Lectures on the English Poets, by 
Henry ReeEp, has been added by Mr. 
Shaw to his “ Excelsior Library,” and will, 
we hope, have an extensive circulation: 
it is the kind of book we should like to 
see given as a prize to the best readers 
in national schools, and placed within the 
reach of all boys big enough to under- 
stand the author’s meaning. 


Pictures of the Heavens. (London: 
J. and C. Mozley).—Under this unassum- 
ing title, and in a small compass, we have 
one of the most intelligible treatises upon 
Astronomy that can well be conceived, 
sufficiently scientific for all ordinary pur- 
poses, and yet free from all appearance of 
pedantry. A better knowledge of the 
starry heavens may be acquired from this 
little book than from all the Catechisms 
of Astronomy that we have seen. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of 
the privately printed Diary and Auto- 
biography of Edmund Bohun, Esq., Au- 
thor of the “ History of the Desertion” 
of the throne by King James IT. &c. §e., 
Licenser of the Press in the reign of King 
William and Mary, and subsequently Chief 
Justice of South Carolina; with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir, Notes and Illustrations. 
By S. Wizson Rrx.—A very interesting 
volume exceedingly well edited. 


Married or Single, by Miss SEDGWICK, 
(London: Knight and Son), is the Lon- 
don reprint of an American work which is 
disfigured by more than the usual num- 
ber of faults of style peculiar to novels 
emanating from the pens of transatlantic 
ladies. 
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Walton's Lives of Dr.John Donne, Sir 
Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. 
George Herbert, and Dr. Richard Sander- 
son. A new edition, to which is added a 
Memoir of Mr. Izaac Walton, by Will. 
Dowling. (London: Henry Washbourne 
and Co.)—Does any contemplative man 
wish to raise his thoughts heavenward P 
Then let him retire to some shady bank, 
far away from the noise and bustle of the 
crowded city, and taking with him honest 
Isaac’s beautiful volume, let him learn how 
God's saints lived while on earth, and how 
they served their Master. Let him learn 
to say with Donne, that he was “ so happy 
as to have nothing to do but to die, to do 
which he stood in need of no longer time ; 
for he had studied it long, and to so happy 
a perfection that in a former sickness he 
called God to witness he was that moment 
ready to deliver his soul inte His hands, 
if that minute God would determine his 
dissolution.” From Wotton also he may 
learn how to be happy, for of him we are 
told that, “after his customary public de- 
votions, his use was to retire into his study, 
and there to spend some hours in reading 
the Bible and authors in divinity, closing 
up his meditations with private p ayer.” 
Or from the learned and judicious Hooker 
he may learn that it is possible to carry a 
Christian temper into the every-day trials 
of life. From George Herbert he may 
learn to do his duty in a conscientious man- 
ner, and from Sanderson to sacrifice every- 
thing but integrity. And may not some- 
thing be learnt from Isaac himself? Let 
the reader attentively peruse Mr. Dow- 
ling’s interesting life prefixed, and we will 
auswer for his being a better and # wiser 
mun. In conclusion, let us add, that this 
edition of a favourite author leaves but 
little to be desired; the engravings are 
good, the typography excellent, and the 
price reasonable. 


Echoes from Egypt, or the Type of An- 


tichrist. By the Rev. Wi1t1sam JoHN 
GROVES, sumetime Vicar of Chewton Men- 
dip. (London: Rivingtons).—The object 
of this work is to throw light upon the 
mystic number of the beast spoken of in 
Revelation, upon which the author was 
induced to enter by the fact that none of 
the methods pursued by previous inves- 
tigators have been sat:sfactory to all parties. 
Accordingly, with a view to the solution 
of this jmysterious subject, Mr. Groves 
in separate chapters discusses the origin of 
Idolatry and Sacrifice, Idolatry in Egypt, 
Egyptian Triad, Manetho and the Monu- 
ments, Josephus and Manetho, the date of 
Joseph’s entry into Egypt, Israel in Egypt, 
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the Cataclysm, the Brazen Serpent, Baby- 
lon and Egypt, The Woman clothed with 
the Sun, Michael and the Dragon, and 
similar su' jects. We are unable to give 
any of the arguments made use of, but 
would recommend the work to the biblical 
student as one that in a reverent manner 
discusses some new views of an old sub- 
ject. 


The Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ the Doc- 
trine of the English Church; with a Vin- 
dication of the Reception by the Wicked, 
and of the Adoration of our Lord Jesus 
Christ truly present. By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D. (Oxford: J.H. and J. Par- 
ker. London: Rivingtons.)—This is the 
most important book Dr. Pusey has yet 
written, and will, no dotbt, become a 
standard work with that party which he 
is supposed to represent in the Church. 
The form in which it appears is unfor- 
tunate; it is in reply to the large work 
of the Rev. W. Goode, who is the champion 
of the other side,—consequently there is 
much that is of an ephemeral character. 
From the Fathers, from the belief of the 
early English Church, from the Reformers 
in England and on the Continent, and 
from later divines, Dr. Pusey adduces evi- 
dence of the general assent to this dogma. 
Of course much may be said on the other 
side; but that in all ages there has been 
a belief in the real presence,—not, as the 
Romanists say, a corporal presence, but 
a real, spiritual presence,—the evidence is 
on Dr. Pusey’s side. 

As to the second part, “ What the 
Wicked Eat,” the learned Doctor himself 
had not clearly made up his mind till 
very recently, and will therefore not be 
surprised if he find that many persons 
will not assent to the statement of Arch- 
deacon Denison, endorsed by him. 

The work altogether is a valuable con- 
tribution to the learned literature of the 
day, and we are sure that all our readers 
will with ourselves regret to hear that 
the health of Dr. Pusey has broken down 
under the task he set himself. 


Anomalies in the English Church no 
just ground for Seceding ; or, the Abnor- 
mal Condition of the Church considered 
with Reference to the Analogy of Scrip- 
ture and History. By HENRY ARTHUR 
Woopaate, B.D. (Oxford and London: 
J. H. and J. Parker.)—In this well-con- 
sidered little treatise we discern the hand 
of an able debater brought up in the 
school of Butler and treading in his fvot- 
steps. The avowed object is to meet the 
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arguments drawn from the disorganized 
and abnormal state of the English Church 
compared with the -(suppos:d) more per- 
fect and normal system which the Church 
of Rome offers. The Romish claims Mr. 
Woodgate shews to be based upon very 
insecure foundations, and that there is in 
that Church a vast amount of unsatis- 
factory teaching. There are anomalies 
enough in the English Church, and cor- 
ruptions enough too, but the very effort 
made to get rid of them is evidence of life 
and vigour, and when we look at the rapid 
growth and steady increase of the Church, 
every year sending out fresh, healthy, and 
vigorous branches, some of them, it may 
be, twisted and gnarled like our native 
oak, yet firm and strong, we see no 
cause to fear the progress of Romanism, 
if progress there be, which we much 
doubt, but on the contrary have reason 
for thankfulness at so many able cham- 
pions coming forward in her defence, and 
so many active pioneers helping to clear 
the way for further progress. 


Sequel to the Argument against immedi- 
ately Repealing the Laws which treat the 
Nuptial Bond as Indissoluble. By the 
Rev. Jonn Kester. (Oxford and London: 
John Henry and James Parker).— Mr. 
Keble brings forward a large array of 
weighty arguments, drawn from writers 
of all ages, to prove that the Church has 
always held that the marriage bond is 
indissoluble, saving in cases of adultery, 
and therefore that the present laws should 
not be repealed, 


Parochial Sermons. By the (late) Right 
Rev. Jonny ArmstTxonG, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Grahamstown. (London: J. H. and J. 
Parker.)—We rarely meet with a volume 
of sermons displaying so much earnestness 
and common sense as the volume before 
us, which we are glad to see has reached 
a second edition. Too often the language 
of sermons is stilted, unreal, and point- 
less, and consequently the congregatiorf is 
charged with inattention, or with having 
itching ears. If clerg:men generally 
would preach the kind of sermons which 
Bp. Armstrong did, and such as we find 
in this volume, churches would be better 
attended, and meeting-houses closed. 


The Pastor in h's Closet, by the same 
author, is intended as a help to the de- 
votions of the clergy. Without doubt they 
are the devotions used by the bishop him- 
self, reflect his own mind, and may serve 
as a key to the success he achieved in his 


holy work. What an epitome of this does 
he give in p. 13:— 

“As I have many things to do, to pray—to 
read Thy Holy Word—to preach accordingly— 
to offer up supplications for the sick, and thanks- 
givings for those to whom Thou hast shewed 
mercy—to baptize—to receive the blessed Sacra- 
ment of Thy Body and Blood—to administ+r it~ 
to lay in the grave those of our brethren whom 
it hath pleased Thee to take from us unto Thy- 
self—help me, Holy Jesus, in all these acts of 
devotion, that the spirit of devotion may be sus- 
tained throughout, that all my ministrations may 
be done with a single mind, and may be blest 
unto myself and unto those to whom I minister.” 

To all clergymen in earnest about the 
spiritual interest of their flocks we heartily 


commend this little volume. 


The Rebuilding of the Temple a time of 
Revival. A Sermon preached at the re- 
opening of the cathedral of Llandaff, April 
16, 1857, by the Right Rev. Samvet, 
Loxp Bisuor or OxForD. (Oxford: J. 
H. and Jas, Parker.)—A most eloquent 
Sermon, well su ted to the occasion, and 
nobly responded to by the hearers, whose 
offerings amounted to the large sum of 
£620. It is also gratifying to learn that 
on the day the sermon was preached, a 
further subscription was set on foot for 
the purpose of entirely restoring that por- 
tion of the fabric which is still in ruins. 
It was proposed to raise £10,000, and 
£2,775 was subscribed on the spot. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
since subscribed £100, and further sums 
have been promised, so that the subscribed 
amount slready exceeds £4,000. Well 
may the time of re-building be considered 
a time of revival. 


The Progress of the Church. A Sermon 
preached in substance at Berkeley Chapel, 
divcese of London, on Whitsunday, 1897. 
By Frrperick GrorGEe Leg, S.C.L., 
F.S.A., (London: Masters.)—A recent trial 
in which a clergyman, appending F.S.A. to 
his name, figured rather prominently and 
not very creditably, has shewn us that a 
proprietary chapel, although avowedly be- 
longing to the Church of England, way 
nevertheless be ministered in by those who 
are not of her communion. ‘The sermon 
before us suggests the enquiry whether 
Berkeley chapel is still in connection with 
the Church of England, for in the terms 
made use of by the preacher there is not 
only nothing that would render it unfit for 
the andience of a chapel under the super- 
intendence of Cardinal Wiseman, but a 
good deal that would commend itself to 
members of that communion. Being “ pub- 
lished by request,” we may fairly assume 
that the hearers were pleased with it. 
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Weekly Communion the Clergyman’s 
duty and the Layman’s right. A Visita- 
tion Sermon, by the Rev. W. Cooxer, 
(London: J. H, and Jas. Parker.)—In 
this, we think the author, with the best 
intention, we are sure, goes beyond the 
spirit of the Prayer-book. In cath-dral 
churches doubtless the Holy Communion 
was intended to be celebrated every Sun- 
day, but we are by no means satisfied 
that this rule applies to ordinary parish 
churches, 


Constitutional Loyalty,— A Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxtord, 
June 20, 1857. By Drummonp Prrcy 
CHask, M.A. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and Jas. Parker.)—While we fully sym- 
pathize with Mr. Chase in his complaint 
that the Accession Service is enjoined by 
state authority alone, we must regret that 
he should have taken the opportunity for 
making his complaints in a sermon preached 
before such an august body as the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Of the four Occasional 
Services it is perhaps the only one that 
will eventually be retained, and is certainly 
the only one that all churchmen would 
regret to part with. It would therefore 
have been more becoming the University 
preacher had he simply pointed out the 
fact of the want of full ecclesiastical au- 
thority for its use, and urged upon his 
hearers the desirableness of obtaining what, 
in his opinion, was required, 


My Parish, or the Country Parson’s 
Visit to his Poor. By the Rev. Barton 
Bovcner. (London: Shaw).—This is the 
second part of what appears to be a very 
useful book for parochial use; it consists 
of three very well told stories, each incul- 
eating some divine lesson. Tiere are some 
verses at the end which Mr. Boucher will 
not thank us for saying had better be 
omitted in a second edition. 


In The Father’s Hope, or the Wanderer 
Returned (London: J. Masters), we have 
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a story of seduction, desertion, and of the 
penitent’s return, including her admission 
into one of the Houses of Mercy. The tale 
is on the whole well told, but some parts 
are not very probable, 


A Course of Lectures, in outline, on 
Confirmation and Holy Communion. By 
the Rev. G. ARDEN. 

Notes on Confirmation. By a PRrxst. 

Two useful tracts for parochial use, 
uniform in type with Messrs, Parker’s 
well-known series. 


Stories for Young Servants. (London: 
Mas’ers.)—Four excellent stories are con- 
tained in this lit! le volume, which our lady 
readers will thank us for bringing before 
their notice, and recommending as a pre- 
sent which will be considered both instruc- 
tive and amusing, whether read by young 
domestics or by those further adyanced in 
life, 


The Report of the Home for Penitents 
at Wantage is a very satisfactory publi- 
cation, and affords evidence of the influence 
of such institutions and the need for their 
better support, 


Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels throughout the year. Edited by 
the Rev. T, L. Craventon, (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker,) will be 
found well adapted for the use of teachers 
in Sunday schools, and for parents at home 
who desire to make their children intelli- 
gently acquainted with the Church Service. 


Wise to Win Souls, by Saran H. 
Farmer, (London: Hamilton), is a 
Memoir of the Rev. Zephaniah Job, a 
Wesleyan preacher ; it exhibits the life of 
a pious man in humble circumstances who 
early joined the Wesleyan ministry, and 
spent the whole of his short life in the 
endeavour to benefit his fellow-creatures, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, 


BRITISH ARCHEZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue British Archeological Association 
will hold their fourteenth annual meeting 
at Norwich, during the week commencing 
Aug. 24.—The following is the programme 
of proceedings:— Monday, Aug. 24, Meeting 
of the Committee in the council-chamber of 
the Guildhall of Norwich, at half-past one 
p-m. Public meeting in the Guildhall at 
three p.m. President’s address. Exami- 
nation of the castle, under the guidance 
of R. Fitch, Esq., and of various places in 
Norwich, churches, &c. Evening meeting 
at the Guildhall, for the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, exhibitions of antiqui- 
ties, &e., half-past eight p.m.—Tuesday, 
August 25, Visit to St. Andrew’s Hall, 
the remains of the convent of Black 
Friars. Examination of the cathedral. 
Visit to the Bishop’s’ palace. Evening 
meeting.— Wednesday, August 26, Excur- 
sion to Lynn. Examination of the churches 
and ancient remains in the town. Inspec- 
tion of the corporation records, regalia, 
&c., at the Town Hall. Visit to Castle 
Rising and examination of the castle, 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. H. 


Swatman. Evening meeting at Norwich. 
— Thursday, August 27, Excursion to 
Great Yarmouth. Reception by the mayor 


and corporation. Visit to the church of 
St. Nicholas. Ancient remains in the town, 
Departure for Burgh Camp and Caister 
Castle. Visit to Somerleyton Hall. Even- 
ing meeting and conversazione at Mr. Pal- 
mer’s, Yarmouth. — Friday, August 28, 
Visit to East Dereham Church. Excursion 
to Walsingham and Binham Priories. East 
Barsham Hall. Evening meeting at Nor- 
wich. — Saturday, August 29, Visit to 
Thetford. Examination of the Priory re- 
mains. Inspection of Ely Cathedral, under 
Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A. Closing meeting. 
— The following papers have been an- 
nounced :—Mr. Pettigrew on the Antiqui- 
ties of Norfolk; the Convent of Black- 
friars ; the Norwich churches, and succinct 
account of Kett’s Rebellion in 1549. Mr. 
Planche on the Earls and Dukes of Nor- 
folk. Mr. Daniel Gurney’s extracts from 
the Chamberlain’s Accounts and other 
documents belonging to the Corporation 
of Lynn, relating to the Imprisonment of 
Queen Isabella at Castle Rising. Mr. Hud- 
son Gurney’s Remarks to prove Norwich 
to have been the Venta Icenorum. Rev. 
Beale Poste on some representations of 
Minstrels in early painted glass, formerly 
at St. James’s Church, Norwich. Mr. H.H. 
11 


Burnell on Norwich Cathedral. Mr. J. A. 
Repton on the original work of Bishop 
Herbert in the upper part of the Choir of 
Norwich Cathedral. Mr. C. E. Davis on 
Ely Cathedral. The Very Rev. Dr. Husen- 
beth on Sacramental Fonts in Norfolk. 
Mr. W. H. Black’s examination and re- 
ports on the Archives at Norwich, Lynn, 
and Great Yarmouth. Mr. Goddard John- 
son’s extracts from MSS. in the possession 
of the Corporation of Norwich. Mr.C. J. 
Palmer’s remarks on St. Nicholas Church, 
Great Yarmouth. Mr. A. H. Swatman 
on the Antiquities of Lynn, and on Castle 
Rising. 


SURREY ARCHZOLOGIOAL SOCIETY. 

THE fourth annual general meeting of 
this Association was held on June 27, at 
the Deepdene, Dorking, by the kind per- 
mission of Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., a 
Vice-President of the Society. The pro- 
gramme of the day proved unusually at- 
tractive, inasmuch as it afforded the ar- 
cheologists and their friends an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting two of the most 
interesting domains in the county of Sur- 
rey, the Deepdene, with its treasures of 
elassic art, and its highly picturesque 
grounds; and Wotton-park, celebrated as 
the residence of the Evelyns since the 
reign of Elizabeth, but more especially as 
the birthplace and retirement of the pious 
and learned John Evelyn, whose “Sylva” 
and “Diary” endear his name to every 
lover of pure English literature. 

A large party of the archeologists and 
visitors arrived by railway at the Box- 
hill station, and proceeding thence to the 
Deepdene, previously to the hour of the 
meeting, viewed the charming grounds, 
which present a felicitous combination of 
nature and art rarely equalled. The es- 
tate is named from the Saxon Deop den, a 
deep vale, which applies to the naturai 
configuration of the grounds. Two cen- 
turies ago it was described by Evelyn as 
“ Mr. Charles Howard’s amphitheatre, 
garden, or solitarie recess, being fifteen 
acres environed by a hill,” and possessing 
“divers rare plants, caves, and an elabora- 
tory.” Somewhat later Aubrey described 
the place as “a long hope (i.e. according 
to Virgil, deductis vallis), in the most 
pleasant and delightful solitude, for house, 
gardens, orchards, boscages, &c.” The Hon. 
Charles Howard “hath cast this hope in 
the form of a threatre, on the sides whereof 
he hath made several narrow walks, which 
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are bordered with thyme and some cherry- 
trees, myrtles, &ec.,” orange -trees, and 
syringes, and “a pit” stored full of rare 
flowers and choice plants. Aubrey, in his 
gossiping odd way, refers to the grounds as 
“an epitome of Paradise and the Garden 
of Eden seems well imitated here; and 
the pleasures of tlhe garden were so ravish- 
ing, that I can never expect any enjoy- 
ment beyond it but the kingdom of Hea- 
ven.” Dating our recollection of this 
beautiful spot some forty y: ars back, we 
were charmed with the rare success with 
which the taste of the present possessor of 
the Deepdene has completed what may be 
termed the restoration of Mr. Howard’s 
design. Here is no intrusion of art, but 
every embellishment is part and parcel 
of the natural scene. The flower-garden 
area, the steep amphitheatral banks clothed 
with trees and shrubs in luxuriant and 
picturesque variety, and the long flight of 
steps ascending to a Dorie temple, and a 
noble terrace with an avenue of graceful 
beech-trees, almost realize in the spec- 
tator even Aubrey’s quaint écstasies. In 
part of the old garden, lying low in the 
hope upon some old brickwork tht formed 
part of Mr. Howard's elaboratory, is a 
tablet bearing some elegiac lines to his 
memory, written by Lady Burrell in 1792. 
How fitted is such a sweet spot for the de- 
lightful pursuit of philosophy and science ! 
and when it is recollected that in the ad- 
joining mans‘on Mr. Hope wrote his fasci- 
nating “ Anastasius,” and Mr. Disraeli his 
political novel of “Coningsby,” the Deep- 
dene must be regarded as a retreat hal- 
lowed by labours of genius and refined 
taste. From the terrace just named you 
look down a stevp, once a vineyard, into 
the adjoining Chart-park, and Betchworth- 
park, also Mr. Hope’s property, and, with 
the Deepdene, twelve miles in circumfer- 
ence. Here the picturesque masses of 
Scotch pine, oriental plane, and cedar 
of Lebanon, remind one of the landscapes 
of Hobbima and Ruysdael. Nearer the 
mansion the copper-coloured beeches, Hun- 
garian limes, and American oaks, are re- 
markably fine. 

The visitors were received in the great 
sculpture-hall, which is enriched with 
statues and antique busts, and in the 
centre area Bartolini’s copy of the Flo- 
rentine Boar, in white marble. Here are 
several fine works by Canova and Thor- 
waldsen, Flaxman and Chantrey. The 
meeting of the society was held in one of 
the noble apartments, Mr. Hope presiding ; 
the archeologists being accompanied by 
several elegantly-dressed ladies. The 
chairman having gracefully expressed the 
great pleasure he felt in receiving the 
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archeologists and their friends, the Re- 
port of the society (read by the Hon. Sec., 
Mr.G. Bish Webb) stated the number of 
members to have increased during the past 
year. The Report having been unani- 
mously adopted, a communication was 
read irom Mr. John Wickham Flower, 
proposing the publication, by the society, 
of a map of Surrey at the Saxon and 
Roman periods, and at the Domesday 
survey. Mr. R. Godwin Austen sp ke 
strongly in favour of the proposition, 
which was referred to the council; and 
after a few elections of new members, and 
other routine business, the proceedings 
closed with a warm vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hope for his great courtesy. The 
company then partook of refreshment, 
and proceeded to inspect the works of art 
in the superb apartments of the mansion : 
the family portraits, and the matchless 
collection of Etruscan vases, attracting 
the greatest attention. The majority of 
the visitors then left the Deepdene for the 
“Red Lion” Hotel in Dorking, whence 
they proceeded in carriages to Wotton- 
p«rk, by invitation of J. W. Evelyn, Esq. 
The undulating heath and wood scenery 
of the road, and more especially the groves 
of Bury-hill and the Rookery, were much 
admired ; a few of the archeologists halt d 
to inspect Wotton Church, the dormitory 
of the Evelyns, and at length the visitors 
reached Wotton-park, The mansion, situ- 
ated in a valley, though really upon part 
of Leith-hill, was originally built of fine 
red brick in the reiyn of Elizabeth, and 
has been enlarged by various members of 
the Evelyn family, Hence the absence of 
uniformity in the plan of the house, and 
within our recollection it has parted with 
many of its olden features. The apart- 
ments are, however, convenient, and realize 
the comforts of un English gentleman’s pro- 
per house and home. An etching by John 
Evelyn shews the mansion in 1653. The 
grounds are watered by a winding stream, 
and are backed by a magnificent range of 
woods, particularly beech; the goodly oaks 
were cut down by Juhn Evelyn’s grand- 
father, and birch has taken the place of 
beech in many cases; but we trace Evelyn’s 
hollies “‘a viretum, all the year round;” 
and the noble planting of the author of 
“ Sylva,” notwithstanding the thinning of 
the woods by the great storm of 1703, 
when 2,000 trees were uprooted, and “no 
more Wotton (Wood-town) stripped and 
naked, and almost ashamed to own its 
name.” In the rear of the mansion re- 
main the well-turfed mount, cut into ter- 
races, and the culonnade, effectively back d 
by full-grown firs. And here, inclosed 
within brick walls, is all that remains of 
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John Evelyn’s flower-garden, which was 
to have formed the nucleus of his Elysium 
Britannicum. 

The archeologists evidently enjoyed the 
interior of the fine old place, its oddly 
planned rooms, its quaint carvings, its 
pictures, more especially the portraits of 
the Evelyn family : the author of “ Sylva,” 
by Kneller, was generally recognised as 
the original of the engraved frontispiece 
to Evelyn’s “ Diary,” by economy of print- 
ing now become a household book. Upon 
the tables in the rooms Mr. Evelyn had 
kindly caused to be placed several relics of 
special historical interest, as the Prayer- 
book used by Charles I, on the scaffold ; 
a pinch of the powder laid by Guido 
Fawkes and his fellow-conspirators to blow 
up the Parliament ; a curious account, in 
John Evelyn’s hand, of the mode in which 
the Chancellor Clarendon transacted busi- 
ness with his royal master; several letters 
of John Evelyn, and his account (recently 
found) of the expense of his building Mil- 
ton-house, which occupied four years: the 
house remains to this day. The printed 
books and pamphlets were not shewn. 
Evelyn was a most laborious annotator, 
never employing an amanuensis: among 
his MSS. isa Bible in three volumes, the 
margins filled with closely-written notes. 

The visitors were most hospitably re- 
galed with luncheon and delicious fruit ; 
after which the more archwologically dis- 
posed members of the party journeyed on- 
ward to Abinger Church, which has just 
been restored, and was re-opened in the 
preceding week. The church hasa higher 
site than any in the county. The west 
end is of the Norman period; the nave 
Early English; the altar has sedilia, and 
formerly had a piscina; and on the north 
side is a chancel belonging to the Wotton 
estate, and restored at the expense of Mr. 
Evelyn: here is a smallorgan. The altar- 
window of three lights has been filled with 
painted glass hy O’Connor, a very merito- 
rious work. The architectural character- 
istics of the church and its restoration 
were ably pointed out in a lecture by the 
Rector, the Rev. John Welstead Sharp 
Powell, whose eloquence drew from the 
visitors many a contribution to the resto- 
ration fund. In the churchyard in a 
vault are interred Lord Chief Baron Abin- 
ger and his first wife; and to the latter 
there is a marble monument on the inner 
wall of the chancel. Adjoining the east 
side of the churchyard is a small green, on 
which are stocks and a whipping-post, but 
which, to the honour of the parish, are 
believed never to have been used. 

From Abinger Church and Wotton Park 
the archwologists and their friends re- 


turned to the “ Red Lion” Hotel, Dork- 
ing, and there inspected a collection of 
paintings, prints, and books, illustrative of 
the past history of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, which had been collected prin- 
cipally by Mr. Charles Hart, the intelligent 
local Honorary Secretary. The company 
then sat down to a well-appointed cold 
dinner in the assembly-room of the inn, 
Mr. Hope presiding, and having on his 
left the Lady Elizabeth Wathen. Nearly 
half the number of the guests were ladies. 
The usual loyal toasts were drunk, Lady 
Wathen speaking to the health of her 
Majesty. ‘The Bishop and Clergy of the 
Diocese,” was acknowledged by the Rev. 
A. Burmester, Rector of Mickleham, famed 
for its beautifully restored Saxon church. 
“ Prosperity to the Surrey Archeological 
Society,” and “'The health of the inde- 
fatigable Honorary Secretary” followed ; 
then “ The health of the Chairman :” “The 
Visitors,” acknowledged by Professor Do- 
naldson ; and Mrs. Hope and the Lailies.” 
The party then broke up, highly gratified 
with the day’s proceedings.—//lustrated 
News. 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


July 18. The annual conversazione was 
held in the new building at Brompton. 
The Right Hon. Earl de Grey, the Pre- 
sident, took the chair, and was supported 
by many distinguished men, and a v 
crowded general assembly, including a 
large number of ladies. 

The noble Earl, on taking the chair, 
said he had attended some three or four 
previous conversazioni, but the present 
was the first occasion on which he had 
been able to “see” all who were present. 
Those who recollected the former place 
of meeting would remember the extreme 
pressure that prevailed on these occasions, 
the difficulty that there was of either 
seeing or being seen, or in properly ex- 
hibiting the examples of architectural 
taste which it was the object of the 
Museum to bring before the public eye. 
In its present situation, however, he 
thought they had no reason to find fault 
on that score. The change of situation 
from the confined position in which they 
formerly were was undoubtedly a greut 
step in the advances to be made in the 
future progress and improvement of the 
Architectural Museum. He did not mean 
to say but that there might be difficulties 
in the selection of any place for such a 
purpose. The first spot that was selected 
was the best that could be obtained. In 
the earlier stage of its existence its posi- 
tion was adequate for its purpose, but it 
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was found, long before they actually did 
remove, that it would be impossible the 
collection could progress, or that the In- 
stitution could confer that reputation on 
itself, or that amount of profit on the 
pubic, which it was intended to confer, 
by remaining in its contined locality. 
There were many other circumstances, 
moreover, that made it of importance to 
change, if they possibly could, for the 
better. It had been urged that the for- 
mer situation was preferable quasi situa- 
tion, and he did not deny that there 
might be advantages. There might be 
people living in the neighbourhood of the 
late locality, who might be more or less 
inconvenienced by coming further afield, 
but then it was to be recollected that a 
great number of people might be on the 
west side of the metropolis, to whom the 
new locality would be as convenient as 
the old locality was to those living on the 
east. It had been observed, though he 
thought the observation was without 
foundation in fact, that, because they 
had selected a spot more or less connected 
with Government, and the locality of other 
public institutions, they were therefore 
likely to be what they might call ab- 
sorbed by the public institutions around 
them. Well, he candidly confessed, al- 
though the public institutions around 
them might be large and very powerful, 
and though they might have a great 
swallow, he did not think they would 
swallow the Museum. He thought the 
Museum would hold its own, and that it 
would be a tough morsel to masticate. 
The great object of the Museum was not 
merely to collect togeth:r isolated models 
or casts, but to collect them in the mass. 
Taken in an isolated way, or individually, 
they were of little value; but taken col- 
lectively, in connection with specimens of 
the same date, and of the same style of 
architecture, they became, for the purpose 
of study and comparison, invaluable. It 
then became of value, and available by 
all connected with the noble profession of 
architecture. Everything, under these 
_ circumstances, that favoured the important 
object of classification and separation, and 
avoided that of confused intermixture, by 
appropriating proper things to proper 
periods, and placing all in chronological 
order, in connection with all classes and 
styles of architecture, must be of im- 
mense value. He believed that the In- 
stitution only required to be known to 
be appreciated ; that numbers would come 
to it, and that it would recommend itself 
to the increased support of the members 
and the public. It did not require a large 
amount of contribution. A great number 
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of small contributions would go much fur- 
ther than many a swaggering donation, 
that sounded big, and perhaps only de- 
terred other people from subser. bing. 

Mr. G. G. Scott then read the following 
Report :— 

“My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
It has been the practice at our annual 
conversazioni, though I do not know how 
it originated, nor see the consistency of it, 
for me, as Treasurer to this institution, to 
read a sort of report which has nothing 
whatever to do with the office I have the 
honour of holding, but which is simply in- 
tended to keep up in the minds of those 
present the objects for which our museum 
was founded, and the great necessity which 
exists for the liberal co-operation of the 
public. I need hardly repeat, on this our 
sixth anniversary, that our single object is 
to aid those who are following up the 
study of architecture and its subsidiary 
arts, by bringing within their reach speci- 
mens worthy of their study, and which 
they would find it difficult to obtain a sight 
of without the aid of such a collection. 

“ Another great object was this, that 
though our museums contain specimens in 
great abundance of the styles of art of the 
ancient world, no collections had been 
made illustrating the indigenous arts of 
the nations of modern Europe, as exem- 
plified in the buildings of the Middle Ages. 

“These two great desiderata we have, 
by the most strenuous exertions, been the 
means in some degree of sup; lying, or we 
may at the least boast of having done so 
in a greater degree than had ever been 
before effected. 

“In carrying out these great objects, we 
have had to contend with great difficul- 
ties, and, though I would be the last to 
make any parade of our exertions, I do 
think that they have been such as to en- 
title us in some degree to the generous 
consideration of those who feel with us as 
to the desirableness of the objects we have 
had in view. 

“ Our difficulty all along has been one of 
supplies, and, consequently, of space. The 
undertaking was a very costly one, in- 
volving a considerable outlay of capital in 
the first instance, which the committee 
obtained by way of loan; and also a very 
considerable annual expenditure, which 
the subscriptions were barely sufficient to 
defray. 

“In spite of these continual difficulties, 
we have gone boldly and determinedly on, 
till our collection has become oneof national 
importance, and, from a small commence- 
ment in the private exertions of a few in- 
dividuals, has grown to be one of the most 
important collections of art in this country. 
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“Our exertions commenced in conse- 
quence of the failure of various attempts 
to induce the Government to take up the 
matter. As we progressed, however, our 
efforts have been recognised by the Go- 
vernment authorities. The Department 
of Art became, in the year 1855-6, sub- 
scribers of £100 in return for the free ad- 
miss on of ther students, and some other 
privileges. This was, however, withdrawn 
on their removal to Kensington, and from 
our making special application for its con- 
tinuance, originated the proposal for the 
transference of our museu» from Canon- 
row to the building in which we are now 
assembled. 

“The proposal received on our part very 
long and mos¢ anxious consideration. It 
would be difficult on the present occasion 
to go through all the practical arguments 
for and against this step. The greatest 
arguments in favour were, that we had 
outgrown our former premises, and had 
no means of extending them ;—that it was 
a great object to free our income from the 
burden of a heavy rent, and to be able to 
apply it more directly to the objects of the 
Institution; and that as our primary wish 
was to form a national collection, it was 
an important step to connect our museum 
in some degree with those being formed 
by the Government. On the other hand, 
we somewhat feared that our apparent 
connection with a Government depart- 
ment might be made an excuse by half- 
hearted supporters for withdrawing, on 
the plea of such connection, and we fully 
appreciated the much more tangible ob- 
— of tze distance from the centre of 

udon causing inconvenience to stu- 
dents. 

“The first of the objections we have 
guarled against, by the most stringent 
stipulations for the fullest possible amount 
of independence and s:1f-government, and 
by the fact that, whereas in our old loca- 
tion we had received Government aid, in 
our new one we receive none whatever, 
except the premises granted us, in which 
we are similarly placed with half a dozen 
scientitic societies, which, though housed 
by the Government, retain undisturbed 
independence. 

“We ure, then, reduced to the one ob- 
jection of site, and it would be absurd to 
deny that it has its weight. We all most 
heartily wish that the museums in which 
we are assembled were at Charing-cross ; 
but how is it possible that a building re- 
quiring such an enormous amount of space, 
and the capacity for continual extension, 
should be placed exactly where we might 
in the abstract desire to see it? I ear- 
nestly wish that a nearer position might 
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be found for all the collections now be- 
neath these roofs. Yet so long as they 
remain here, I hold that it is advantageous 
to our students to be near to the other 
collections of art and to the art library, to 
which, when they come here, they may 
have access ; and that this advantage does 
very much to compensate them for the 
additional trouble of getting here. That 
the distance is anything but prohibitory, I 
have only to refer for proof to the returns 
of the numbers who attend, both on the 
public and on the students’ days. 

“The fact is, that the number who visit 
our museum is increased since our removal 
by at least twenty-fold; and, judging 
from appearances, 1 am of opinion that 
a large proportion are of the classes which 
it is our object to benefit. 

“1 have gone more at length into this 
subject because it has been made the 
ground of repeated, and, I cannot but 
think, considering the exertions and sacri- 
fices we have made, somewhat ungenerous, 
attacks upon us. Whether we were right 
or wrong in coming here, we feel that our 
motives have been good, and that we are 
undeserving of such attacks. My object, 
however, is not to defend ourselves, but 
most earnestly to appeal to our supporters 
for the continuance of their aid. We are 
determined to press on the objects of our 
institution with the same vigour which 
has brought it to what it is. If there are 
any disadvantages in our present position, 
there are so many reasons for more strenu- 
ous exertion. We aim at making our 
museum the noblest collection of archi- 
tectural art in existence, especially in our 
leading department, the architectural art 
in the middle ages. If it is too far off, 
we will make it all the more worth the 
trouble of getting to it; or all the more 
worth the exertions of Government to 
bring it to a nearer point. 

“We therefore urge upon you re- 
doubled exertions. We urge upon you 
to come forward with donations to relieve 
the funds of that debt which has all along 
been the great clog to our progress. We 
urge upon you to continue and add to 
your subscriptions, and to beat up right 
and left for new supporters, that we may 
be the better able to press on the great 
work for which we are banded together ; 
and we urge upon you to use your influ- 
ence in procuring for us specimens of the 
best periods for the continued enrichment 
of our collection. If you have been pre- 
judiced against us by what has been said 
since our removal, all we ask is to try us, 
and see how we go on in our new position. 
But do not let what is said by irrespon- 
sible parties lead to the withdrawal of 
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your confidence in those who have with 
the utmost exertion and zeal formed the 
collection to what it now is, nor withhold 
your aid from a movement which has al- 
ready been of the utmost benetit to those 
engaged in architectural art.” 

Atter which the meeting was addressed 
by Professors Donaldson,and Baden Powell, 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. Henry Cole, &c. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting was 
held in the Society’s rooms, Holywell, on 
Monday the 22nd of June. 

Mr. Thomas Grimsley, sculptor, St. 
Giles’s, Oxford, was elected a member of 
the Society. 

The following Annual Report was read 
by the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. F. C. 
Hingeston, B.A., of Exeter College :— 

“The Committee have now to lay before 
the Soviety the nineteenth annual Report : 
and in doing so they feel that they are 
fully justified in congratulating the So- 
ciety on its present position aud future 
prospec's. During the past year the num- 
ber of members has been steadily increas- 
ing, and the funds of the Society are in a 
sufficiently healthy state to admit of the 
balance of last year being carried on to 
this. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that our prosperity in this re- 
spect is in no small degree dependent on 
the annual subscription of ten shillings by 
the life-members, the appeal made by the 
ce :mmittee in 1855 having been liberally 
responded to. The committee, therefore, 
feel that they must renew their appeal ; 
and they do so in the hope that, while 
residents in the University continue to 
give the Society the support which it is 
fairly entitled to claim, those who have 
log ago removed to distant places will 
not be forgetful of a Society, their former 
connection with which they doubtless 
often think of with pleasure. 

“Among the papers which have been 
read during the past year at the o: dinary 
meetings, many have been of considerable 
interest and value. In Michaelmas Term, 
1856, papers were read by the Hon. H. 
C. Forbes on ‘The choice of a Style for 
Church-building ;’ by Mr. James Parker, on 
the curious Subterranean Chamber which 
was discovered in the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, during the recent alterations ; 
by Mr. Buckeridge, architect, on ‘ ‘The Uni- 
versal Application of Gothic Architecture.’ 

“ At the first meeting of last term, Mr. 
Freeman dese: ibed at considerable length 
a tour which he had recently made, chiefly 
in South France, and exhibited a large 
number of sketches. Papers were also 
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read on ‘ The Study of Architecture, histo- 
rically considered,’ by Mr. James Parker, 
and afterwards by Mr. Forbes; anda paper 
on Town Churches, by Mr. Lowder. During 
the present term but two papers have 
been read,—the first by Mr. Forbes, on 
Abingdon Abbey; the other by Mr. Jeff- 
cock, on ‘Gothic Architecture a national 
Style’ The intermediate evening was oc- 
cupied by a discussion on the ‘ Internal 
Arrangement of Churches.’ For each and 
all of these the committee desire to tender 
their thanks to the respective authors. 
With regard to the papers for the coming 
term, the committee have great satis'ac- 
tion in stating that they have organized a 
scheme for the delivery of a series of lec- 
tures on the Colleges, Halls, aud Public 
Buildings of Oxford, which they have 
every reason to hope will be more than 
ordinarily useful and interesting. 

“The committee have received but few 
applications for advice, aud those chiefly 
in matters of but small importance; they 
do not regret this, however. Local societies 
have sprung up on every side, depriving 
our Society indeed of the amount of work 
which it was called upon to do while it 
stood alone, but spreading through the 
length and breadth of the land the prin- 
ciples which it was the first to advocate. 

“The annual excursion of the Society 
may be regarded as a decided success: the 
party was large, but it would have been 
far larger, had it not been on a day when 
many who desired to join it were prevented 
from doing so by unavoidable engagements, 
The places visited were Ensham, North- 
leigh, Witney, Minster Lovell, Duckling- 
ton, Standlake, Northmore, and Stanton 
Harcourt ;—Northleigh on the special in- 
vitation of the Vicar, who was anxious to 
obtain the opinion of the members of the 
Soc'ety on the present state of his church, 
before proceeding to its restoration. 

“In the last annual Report the com- 
mittee directed attention to the success 
of English architects in the competition 
for Lille, and especially to the distin- 
guished position occupied by one of our 
own members, Mr.G. E. Street ; they now 
congratulate the Society on the fact that 
the same architect has met with similar 
success in the present year in the compe- 
tition for the Memorial Church at Con- 
stantinople. 

“The important architectural works 
which were enumerated in the last report 
are now either completed or are rapidly 
approaching com;letion. The chapel of 
Balliol College, which is nearly ready to 
be opened, is remarkable for considerable 
vigour and originality of design. At 
Exeter College, the library is completed, 
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the Rector’s new house nearly so, and the 
walls of the magnificent chapel are rising 
rapidly. All of these works are most 
satisfactory, and worthy of the eminent 
architects who are employed on them. 
In the Rector’s house especially, Mr. Scott 
has practically vindicated the suitability 
of our national style to domestic purposes, 
The windows, though strictly Gothic, ad- 
mit abundant light, and are in every re- 
spect as convenient as the common sash- 
windows in ordinary dwelling-houses. 

“The decoration of tiie President’s room 
at Magdalen College has been completed 
by Mr. Crace. 

“The committee congratulate the So- 
ciety on the fact that the restoration of 
coloured glass to the windows of the 
chapel of this college has been intrust«d 
to Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, whose 
works are now generally adinitted to be 
more successful than those of any other 
gilass-stainer. 

“The works at the new Museum pro- 
ceed steadily and satisfactorily, and there 
can be no doubt that the high anticipa- 
tions which have been formed of this 
building will be fully realized. The com- 
mittee feel that they cannot enter into a 
detailed criticism of so great a work until 
it shall be completed. 

“The architects of the Museum have 
recently completed a new debating-room 
for the use of the members of the Union 
Society, in which they have successfully 
adapted Gothic architecture to the peculiar 
requirements of the case. 

“The chancel of the parish church of 
St. Peter-in-the-East has been partially 
restored, and in that of Holywell very im- 
portant and extensive alterations have 
been carried out. In the latter church 
decorative colour has been largely em- 
ployed, especially in the roo, and on the 
eastern and western walls, where groups 
of angels have been painted with admir- 
able effect by Mr. Bell, a London artist. 

“The committee must not neglect to 
call attention to the great competition for 
the proposed public buildings at West- 
minster, which still remains undecided ; 
especially as the Society has recently pe- 
titioned the promoters of the scheme in 
favour of tie adoption of that national 
style which it is the especial office of the 
Society to promote. 

“The committee had prev‘ously decided 
that it was necessary that this st: p should 
be taken without delay, in consequence of 
an opinion generally prevailing in London 
that it is the intention of the authorities 
to adopt that nondescript kind of archi- 
tecture commonly called ‘the Classic,’ 
which would be anywhere ugly and inap- 


propriate, because unsuitable to our cli- 
mate and needs, but utterly out of place 
in Westminster, the stronghold of Gothic 
architecture in the metropolis. 

“The committee congratulate the So- 
ciety on the appeal which it was the first 
of all the sister societies to make, and they 
earnestly hope to be able to record in 
their next annual Report that the award 
of the judges, which is now awaited with 
deep interest and no little anxiety, has 
been satisfactory. 

“In conclusion, they would urge on 
every individual member of the Society 
the necessity of renewed efforts in pro- 
moting the cause which all alike have at 
leart,— and they would point to that 
which has been already effected as an 
earnrst of what may yet be done. 

“It is true that we have no longer to 
battle for principles which are now as 
widely recognised as in the early days of 
this Society’s career they were ignored, 
but we must not imagine that we can 
maintain this success without an effort. 

““We have, indeed, won our position, 
and, so far, a part of our work is at an 
eud: our work now is to keep what we 
have won.” 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting held July 1, the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Ossory in the chair, 
Mr. Robertson exhibited a rare variety of 
the gun-money crown of James II. Mr. 
Lindsay, in his “ View of the Coinage of 
Ireland,” says that “the crowns (gun- 
money) exhibit no varieties of type or 
legend.” However, Mr. Robertsou’s spe- 
cimen differs very much in both type and 
legend from the common variety. The 
lesend on the obverse of the latter is, 
JAC. II, DEI. GRA. MAG. BRI. FRA. ET. 
HIB. REX: In the former itis, JAC. II. DE. 
GRATIA, FR. ET. HIB. REX. ‘The chief 
difference in the type of Mr. Robertson’s 
specimens are that the ground under the 
feet of the horse is waved, and the ‘oot of 
the rider is represented as being horizontal. 
In the old variety, the heel is very much 
depressed and the toe elevatd. 

Mr. Daniel MacCarthy continued his 
valuable contributions from the State Paper 
Office, London. The subject of his present 
paper was a notable device of the “ good 
Queen Bess” for pacitying the turbulent 
Irish chiefs, and winning them over to 
adopt the English fashion as to dress and 
other usages, by presenting to their ladies 
some of Ler Majesty’s own dresses from 
the royal wardrobe. The Earl of Des- 
mond and Tirlogh Linogh O’Neill were at 
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the time inclined to be troublesome, and it 
was resolved that the grand experiment 
should be begun on their wives. Accord- 
ingly, two dresses of cloth of gold, were 
despatched from London to Dublin, to be 
presented to the ladies by the lord-deputy ; 
but to the horror of his Excellency and his 
council, on these precious garments being 
unpacked and inspected, it was found that 
the fronts were unfortunately “a little 
slobbered,” and the council, doubting whe- 
ther the gifts in this state would be appre- 
ciated, were obliged to remove the front 
breadths of the gowns, and send to Eng- 
land for some more of the material, to 
make good this deficiency. ‘The dresses were 
afterwards presented ; but although it was 
remarked that the ladies thus honoured, 
always declared they never sympathized 
in the rebe!lious proceedings of their lords, 
still the ingenious scheme of her Majesty 
had not the effect of keeping the chief- 
tains quiet, or winning them over to Eng- 
lish notions of civilization. The corre- 
spondence on this subj: ct, supplied from 
the public records by Mr. MacCarthy, and 
which will be published in the Society’s 
Transactions, is very curious and highly 
interesting. 

Mr. T. L. Cooke contributed an elaborate 
topographical paper, having fur its text an 
ancient wayside cross-slab, occurring at 
Diisoge, King’s County. 

The usual vote of thanks to donors and 
exhibitors havirg been passed, the meeting 
adjourned ta the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL Excursion To Nor- 
MANDY, (continued from p. 80). 

At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning 
the excursionists took a steamer to La 
Bouiile, a point about eighteen miles down 
the Seine, whence they proceeded by dili- 
gence to Berney, and thence by railway to 
Caen, where they arrived about six in the 
evening. The voyage intr. duced them to 
some of the romantic and beautiful scenery 
of this part of the Seine. Cuantelus on the 
right bank commands, perhaps, as fine a 
view as can be obtained in Europe. Na- 
poleon I. offered a large sum for its pur- 
chase, and it is truly an eyrie worth an 
imperial eagle. Lower down, both banks 
of the river are studded with villages, 
every one of which is associated in some 
way or other with the annals of Normandy 
and of England. Passing the small ro- 
mantic town of Molineaux, the steamer 
soon arrived at the equally picturesque 
village of La Bouille. The road out of La 
Bouille is of almost Alpine steepness, and 
in its numerous windings commands noble 
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views of the Seine. Hence, passing through 
the forest. of La Loude, the road leads to 
the small town of Bourgtheroulde, beyond 
which the country is chiefly occupied for 
agriculture. The crops are everywhere 
fine, and convey a favourable impression 
of Norman farming. At Brionne a glance 
of the castle, famous in baronial times, was 
obtained ; and further on, the ruined tower 
of the ubbey of Bec, renowned in Norman 
times as a school of philosophy and the 
Athens of France, which gave, in the per- 
son of Lanfranc and Anselm, two arch- 
bishops to the See of Canterbury, reared 
its lofty head. At Berney are some churches 
of considerable architectural interest ; and 
the noble cathedral of the fine old city of 
Licieux caused many of the party to regret 
that the prescribed time of the tourists 
was so limited. 

At Caen they were welcomed by M. 
Charma, the president of the Academie 
des Sciences, Arts, et Belles Lettres, and 
one of the leading members of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Normandy. M. Tonnet, 
president of the Society, and prefect of the 
department of Calvados, was also present, 
and in the name of the Society gave its 
confréres of Sussex a most cordial wel- 
come. A visit to the public library, and a 
promenade in the garden of the prefecture, 
brought this day’s proceedings to a close. 

On Thursday morning there was an ex- 
cursion to Bayeux, a distance of about 
seven leagues, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the famous tapestry representing 
the train of events which preceded and 
accompanied the conquest of England by 
the Normans. Dr. Bruce, who, as the 
author of “the Bayeux Tapestry Illus- 
trated,” was eminently qualified for the 
task, consented to lecture on the subject, 
which he did in a manner that greatly 
interested every auditor. This wonderful 
worsted document, which is nearly 214 
feet in length, and about 2 feet in height, 
is believed to be the work of Matilda, 
Queen of the Conqueror, and the ladies of 
her court. It was formerly preserved in 
the Cathedral of Bayeux, but is now care- 
fully stretched continuously upon a stand, 
and covered with a glass case, in the pub- 
lic library. Having minutely inspected 
this venerable relic, so interesting to every 
Englis!:man, but particularly to the Sus- 
sex antiquary, the Cathedral of Bayeux, a 
fine building of Norman date, now under- 
going external repairs, was next inspected, 
and in the evening the party returned to 
Caen. 

At Caen the first objects of interest 
were, of course, the churches of St. Etienne 
and St. Trinité, founded respectively by 
William the Conqueror and his Queen 
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Matilda, in expiation of their having 
married within the prohibited degrees. 
The Church of St. Etienne stands. in all 
its main features, as it was in the Con- 
queror’s own days,—plain, massive, and 
majestic: “ Disdaining to be decorated, it 
seeks to be sublime.” The stone which 
covers the rema ns of William lies in the 
choir before the high altar, having been 
removed thither from the :ave, Matilda’s 
church has more ornament; but it is at 
present so much disarranged by the repairs 
which are going forward, that it is diffi- 
cult to judye its interior proportions. In 
a vault beneath it lies the original tomb- 
stone of Matilda. ‘The adjoining convent 
is now the abode of the Sisters of Mercy. 
The churches of St. Pierre, St. Nicholas, 
&c., and the ancient c?tadel and fortifica- 
tions of the town were also visited. In 
the evening the Society dined at the Hotel 
d’Angi-terre, when Mr. Blencowe, as chair- 
man, proposed the thanks of the members 
to Dr. Bruce for his lucid and interesting 
discourse on the Bayeux Tapestry. Dr. 
Bruce, in acknowledging the compliment, 
remarked that that singular piece of anti- 
quity bore internal evidence of being a 
genuine contemporary record, if not ac- 
tually the work of Queen Matilda. An 
animated discourse ensued, in which the 
chairman ventured, on account of two or 
three rather indelicate representations, to 
doubt if the Queen could have been con- 
cerned in its production. Professor Char- 
ma denied that the work was by the hand 
of Matilda, and ascribe it to the minions 
of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, who figures so 
largely in the transactions represented. 
Odo was universally hated at the time, 
and was in dis'avour with his half-brother, 
the Conqueror, and this tapestry, M. Char- 
ma considered, was prepared as a monu- 
ment of Odo’s merits to regain him a lit- 
tle popularity. The thanks of the meet- 
ing were also voted to M. Charma for his 
kindness in rec:iving the Society, and in 
pointing out the antiquities of Caen ; and 
he was also requested to convey to the 
Prefect the sense entertained by the visi- 
tors for his cordial reception. 

On Friday morning the excursionists 
visited the Museum of Antiquities (which 
sadly wants a good illustrated catalogue), 
and inspected the various groups of Celtic, 
Roman, Merovingian, and Medieval anti- 
quities discovered in the department. 
There is a silver-gilt cup or chalice which 
excited much interest; the surface is 
nearly covered with bronze Roman coins 
let into the metal. It is ascribed to the 
time of William the Conqu:ror, but it is 
more probably a work of the 14th century. 
By the courtesy of the prefect, who again 
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met the party, an opportunity was afforded 
of examining the archives of the depart- 
ment, which are admirably arranged, and 
which contain, among other very curious 
and valuable documents, charters of Wil- 
liam Rufus, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, ete. 
The objects of the excursion being now 
fully and satisfactorily realized, the mem- 
bers set out on their return to England, 
which they reached in the course of Fri- 
day, P.M., and Saturday morning, via 
Havre, Rouen, Dieppe, and Newhaven. 
In another year it is possible this move in 
the right direction may be modified and 
improved. In order to make such con- 
gresses of true arclieological value, parti- 
cular tasks should be assigned to particu- 
lar persons, and they should be left per- 
fectly free from all other duties. If ré- 
unions daily could be conveniently made 
when the working had ceased, they would 
form an agreeable relaxation; but these 
should in no way be allowed to embarrass 
and impede the diligent men of research 
and inquiry. Meetings for the reading of 
papers resulting from such congresses could 
be made at convenient seasons in England, 


The Merovingian Cemetery at the Chapel 
of St. Eloy.—In our number for Avgust, 
1856, we printed a notice of the alleged 
discovery of a Merovingian Cemetery by 
M. Lenormant, and stated facts which 
tended to throw suspicion on the learned 
antiquary’s statements. In corroboration 
of our views we now add some remarks by 
Mr. Roach Smith in the preface to tlie 
fourth volume of his Collectanea Antiqua. 

“T subjoined to the account of my last 
tour in France a review of Monsieur Le- 
normant’s Découverte d’un Cimetiere Mé- 
rovingian a la Chapelle Saint- Eloi (Eure). 
(See p. 30.) I did so, because a portion of 
the essay had reference to notes I had m:de 
at Evreux; because the contents of M. Le- 
norm:unt’s pamphlet were calculated to 
interest in the highest degree the anti- 
quaries of England, and indved of all 
Europe, as well as those of France; be- 
cause the Institut of France, of which 
M. Lenormant is a distinguished mem- 
ber, had, by its reception of a paper by 
the author, disarmed all suspicion of the 
possibility of finding that doubts existed 
on the genuineness of the inscriptions, and 
on the main points of the entire discovery. 
Indecd, up to the present time, the In- 
stitut has not impugned the correctness 
of M. Lenormant’s statements; but the 
Société libre du Departement de I’ Eure 
has printed the report of a Commission * 





® De la Découverte d'un pretendu Cimetiére 
Mérovingien & la Chapelle Saint-Eloi, par M. 
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appointed to investigate the sources of the 
discovery, which report denies not only 
the accuracy of the tacts and the validity 
of the conclusions deduced from them, but 
it also asserts that M. Lenormant has been 
deceived. To this report M. Francois Le- 
normant has replied»; and the Commis- 
sion has published a rejoinder reiterating 
its assertions*. The late Mr. Kemble, 
moreover, informed me that he and Dr. 
Grimm believed the runic inscriptions to 
be forgeries. Thus stands the matter. 
The public must suspend its judgment 
until M. Lenormant himself and the In- 
stitut have responded to the objections 
made by the Commission, and dispelled 
the suspicions it has excited.” ' 

Discovery of Roman Remains at Plaz- 
tol, Kent.—Some rather remarkable ob- 
jects have been recently turned up by the 
plough in a field at Plaxtol, the property 
of Mr, Murtin. They chiefly consist in 
the foundations of a building which seems 
to be of the better class of Roman dwell- 
ing-houses, if we may judge from the flue 
and hypocaust tiles, which are of a superior 
description. Some of these tiles are covered 
with an inscription which seems to resolve 
itself into some such a form as CARABAN- 
TIVs, or CABRIABANTI; but having seen 
only a few fragments, we cannot, at pre- 
sent, with certainty determine the correct 
reading: neither is it easy to say if the 
word be merely the name of the maker, 
or of a more extended signification. The 
importance of inscriptions upon Roman 
tiles is well known to the antiquary. The 
location of legions and cohorts are often 
recorded by them; and to go no further 
than the county of Kent, (remarkably 
barren in Roman inscriptions,) the tiles 
discovered at Lympne are among the 
most valuable results of the excavations 
made at that station by Mr. Roach Smith 
and Mr. Elliott; for they enabled the 
former of these investigators to detect the 
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evidences of the particular body of troops 
stationed at the Portus Lemanis, (see his 
“Report on the Excavations,” and the 
“ Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, 
and Lympne”). We shall, therefore, look 
forward to a complete excavation of the 
spot in which these remains are found, and 
which, we understand, Mr. Martin is quite 
willing to permit. A statuette of Pullas, 
of good workmanship, has also been dup up. 

About half a mile distant, in a field be- 
longing to Mr. Thompson, Roman sepul- 
chral remains have lately been exhumed. 
Mr. Thompson has very kindly permitted 
Major Luard to excavate the field; and 
Mr. Golding has liberally allowed the urns, 
and various other objects already found, to 
be deposited at the Mote-house, at Igh- 
tham, 

Numismatics.—Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, 
has recently added to his valuable collec- 
tion of local antiquities a very rare coin 
of Carausius, which seems to have been 
found in the neighbourhood. Numisma- 
tists will immediately understand its pe- 
culiar value, when we inform them that 
it is an example of the very coins on @ 
mistaken reading of which Dr. Stukeley 
founded an essay to prove it to be a coin 
bearing a representation of Oriuna, whom 
he imagined to have been the wife of 
Carausius, but of whose existence there is 
no historical evidence, and no monumental, 
either, as was soon fuund by a less imagi- 
native antiquary demonstrating the Oriuna 
to be neither more nor less than a portion 
of the word FortvNa, round a head, which 
in Mr. Rolfe’s coin looks more like that 
of a male thana female. Nevertheless, the 
coin, in other points of view, is of much 
interest, and we are glad to see Mr. 
Roach Smith has announced his intention 
to engrave it. 

Mr. Humphry Wickham, of Strood, 
has obtained a new variety of the gold 
British coins, reading com. F., which was 
found in digging on the line of the new 
Dover railway. It is in fine preservation, 
and reads on the obverse CoM. F., within a 
wreath; on the reverse, a horseman. It 
resembles one, much smaller in size, in Mr. 
Rolfe’s cabinet, which bears EPPI in addi- 
tion to the com. F.; and which was also 
found in Kent. 
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JUNE 26. 

Derby.—The sixth conversazione in con- 
nection with the Derby Town and County 
Museum was held at the Royal Hotel, 
under the presidency of the mayor, H. F. 
Gisborne, Esq., who, a‘ter the preliminary 
business of the evening had been con- 
cluded, called upon Mr, Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.S.A., to read a paper on “ ‘The Trades- 
man's Tokens of Derbyshire of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” Mr. Jewitt, after a few 
prefatory remarks, began his paper by 
tracing the origin and history of tokens 
from the earliest period. and shewed how 
they had gradually become necessary, from 
the wnt of a regular medium of currency 
of smaller value than the si'ver monies in 
use at the various periods through which 
he traced the history of these interesting 
relics. He then shewed, most forcibly, 
the value of these tokens to the topogra- 
pher, the historian, and the archeological 
student, and explained their import -nce 
as illustrations of the customs, costume, 
trades, &c., of the people, and as illustra- 
tions of the produc’ ions of vld writers, and 
of the bsllads of the people. ‘his part 
of his subject he interspersed with many 
qu:int and curious‘anecdotes, and extracts 
from old writers, which rendered the paper 
extremely interesting. Mr. Jewitt then 
preeevded to describe the tradesman’s to- 
kens, amounting to about one hundred, 
which were struck in the county of Derby 
during the seventeenth century, &nd ex- 
hibited a large number of the coing them- 
selves. Of these, it appears about:thirty 
were struck in Derby alone, which he de- 
scribed. With regard to two of them, 
which bear the head of the Sultan Morat, 
or Amurath the Great, Mr. J. gave some 
h‘ghly curious particulars, and exhibited 
some specim ns struck at the Morat’s 
Head, in Exchange-alley, and containing 
some curious allusions to the then newly 
introduced luxury of tea, which was sold 
at that establishment at from six to sixty 
shillings a-pound. After fully describing 
the various issues of these coins, Mr. Jewitt 
co cluded his paper by saying, that as the 
little coins he had been describing were 
issued, not as sterling coins, but as tokens 
that a real value might be received for 


them, he hoped the audience would re- 
ceive his paper as a token only, and seek 
for the sterling coin in the study of that 
branch of antiquities to which he had for 
a few minutes called their attention. The 
rest of the evening was spent in the ex- 
amination of the large assemblage of in- 
teresting objects kindly brought for exhi- 
bition by some of the members of the com- 
mittee. Amongst these were a collection 
of antiquities embracing the Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Celtic, Romano-British, and me- 
diwval periods, with a large assemblaye of 
historical medals, coins, and about a thou- 
sand tradesman’s tokens, contributed by 
Mr. L. Jewitt, and a fine series of coins 


and antiquities, by Mr. W. H. Cox, &e.— , 


Derby Telegraph. 

Order of Kalour.—The first presenta- 
tion of the new Order of Valour took 
place to-d sy, in Hyde-park, when sixty-two 
officers and men, who had been selected, 
received it from the hands of her Majesty, 
in Hyde-park, in the presence of nearly 
10.000 troops and 100,000 spectat«rs, or 
rather would-be spectators, for, from the 
number of complaints, it would appear that 
very few of those present were able to see. 

. JUNE 27. 

France.—The result of the elections is 
now known} bit so well have they been 
managed, that but six of the opposition 
candidates have been elected. 

Island in the Pacific ceded to Great 
Britain.—The “New York Tribune” says: 
—* The island ceded to England by the 
New Granadian Government is probably 
that which is known as Isla del Rey, and 
it is an acquisition of vast import:nce as a 
naval depét or commercial haven. It af- 
fords means for the protection of the vast 
British trade passing from Australia to 
Panama, and will enable Great Britain to 
command the whole isthmus regions on 
the Pacific side as completely as she now 
does those on the Atlantic side.” 

JUNE 29. 

Manchester.— Visit of herMajesty to the 
Exhibition.—According to arranzement, 
the Queen : rrived this evening, and rested 
at Worsley-hall, the seat of the Earl of 
Ellesmere. Notwit standing the lateness 
of the hour at which her Majesty arrived, 
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there was a considerable number of people 
assembled at the station, who welcomed 
her with much cheering. In preparation 
for the royal visit, a large pavilion, 120 
feet long, had been erected over the station 
platform. The interior was adorned with 
tapestries, and with stands of flowering 
plants. Over the entrance to the stair- 
case leading from the station was placed a 
crown of flowers. The royal party passed 
under a triumphal arch near the station, 
past the Bridgewater foundry and Mon- 
ton-green, to the private carriag.-drive to 
Worsley. In the private grounds a num- 
ber of Lord Ellesmere’s tenantry were 
engaged to ass'st in preserving order, but 
their services were not so much required 
as they might have been if the arrival had 
taken place as early as was at first con- 
templated. 

The progress of her Majesty and the 
roval family next morning, from Worsley- 
hall to the Exhibition building, was a sight 
which comparatively few of the spectators 
could parallel in their recollections. The 
distance from the noble Earl’s residence to 
Old Trafford, where the building is situ- 
ated, is about nine miles, through the 
boroughs of Manchester and Salford; and 
to say there were half a million of her 
Majesty’s subjects on the line of road 
would be a moderate estimate. Gratify- 
ing as was the reception her Majesty re- 
ceived in 1851, on her visit to Manchester, 
it must be confess:d that it has been 
eclipsed by the proceedings now described. 
Of triumphal arches there ‘were plenty ; 
whilst every house, factory, and warehouse, 
offering a suitable elevation, was decorated 
with flags, festoons, or ornamental device 
of some kind. Rich and tasteful floral 
designs, and many-coloured draperies, were 
displayed from windows and house-fronts, 
whilst the rich dresses of the ladies con- 
grezated in window, balcony, or on plat- 
form, to say nothing of the attractious of 
the wearers, contributed much to the 
gaiety of the scene. The weather was 
fine until the Queen entered the building. 
Some slight showers had fallen during the 
morning, clearing the atmosphere, and 
rendering the heat less oppressive than for 
some days previously. From the time of 
her Majesty’s arrival at the Art ‘l'reasures’ 
Exhibition there was a succession of heavy 
showers. 

Her Majesty and the royal party left 
Worsley-hall, with the punctuality usual 
on such occasions, at nine o’clocx. The 
cortege consisted of six carriages, in the 
last of which were seated the Queen, the 
Prince-C.nsort, Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, and the Princess-Royal. 

Her Majesty arrived at the Exhibition 
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building, which had long previously been 
a'most filled by an elegantly-attired com- 
pany, exactly at twen'y minutes past eleven 
o’clock. The royal party all occupied open 
carriages. Only once, and that when in 
Market-street, did a shower of rain compel 
her Majesty to use her parasol as a protec- 
tion, and that was for a few moments only. 
Her Majesty wore a black silk dress trim- 
med with crape, black mantle, and white 
bonnet; and the two Princesses were at- 
tired with equal simplicity. They and the 
Prince-Consort, who wore the Order of the 
Garter, appeared to be in good health. A 
salute of twenty-one guns from the royal 
artillery announced her arrival at the Ex- 
hibition. On entering the building, the 
Queen and royal visitors proceeded to 
the reception-room at the entrance, from 
whence they emerged into the great central 
hall after an interval of only tive minutes, 
and were conducted up the central aisle 
by the president, chairman, and members 
of the executive committee, to the dais in 
the transept. 

At the conclusion of the national an- 
them, Mr. Fairbairn, the chairman, and 
other members of the executive committee, 
with Mr. Deane, advinced to-the front of 
the dais, and Mr. Fairbairn read an ad- 
dress to the Queen, which her Majesty 
received most graciously, and having 
handed it to Sir George Grey, read the 
following reply :— 

“IT thank you sincerely for the assurance of 
your attachment to my throne and person, and 
for the affectionate wishes for myself and my 
family which you have expressed in your loyal 
and dutiful addr: ss. The splendid spectacle pre- 
sented to my view on this occasion affords a 
gratifying proof both cf the generous munifi- 
cence with which the possessors of valuable 
works of art in this country have responded to 
your desires, and encouraged your eff .rts in the 
attainment of this great result, and also of the 
enligntened taste and judgment which have 
guided you in the arrangement of the treasures 
placed at your disposal. I learn with great 
pleasure that the contributions which it has 
been the happiness of myself and of the Prince, 
my Consort, to offer to this Exhibition, have en- 
hanced its value, and have been conducive to 
the success of an undertaking of such high na- 
tional interest and usefulness. I cannot doubt 
that your disinterested exertions wil: receive 
their best reward in the widely-diffused gratifi- 
cation and the elevating and refining influence 
produced among the vast numbers of every rank 
and station, whom the position of this building, 
in the midst of a dense and industrious popula- 
tion, invites to a contemplation of the macnifi- 
cent collection of works of art displayed within 
these walis.” 


Mr. Fairbairn and the members of the 
committee had then the honour of kissing 
hands. 

Mr. James Watts, the Mayor of Man- 
chester, Mr. R. B. Armstrong, the Re- 
corder, Aldermen Watkins and Nicholls, 
and the Town-Clerk, then advanced, and 
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the Recorder read an address by the Cor- 
poration of Manchester, to which her 
Majesty replied as follows :— 

“TI receive with great satisfaction the assur- 
ance which you have on this occasion offered me 
of devoted attachment to my throne and person. 
I thank you sincerely for the warm interest 
which you have expressed in all that concerns 
my own welfare and that of my family, and for 
your congratulations on the approaching union 
of my ldest daughter with the Prince of an illus- 
trious house, which, while it affords to them, 
under God’s blessing, the best pr..spect of happi- 
ness, will, I trust, also be conducive to the in- 
terests of this kingdom. I have the greatest 
= in again visiting Manchester, not only 

ecause it enables me to mark my cordial ap- 
proval of the valuable and interesting exhibition 
which has been opened with so much success 
within these walls, but also because it has given 
me another opportunity of witnes<ing the grati- 
fying proofs of the urdent loyalty and attach- 
ment of the inhabitants of this great seat of 
munufacturing industry. You may be assured 
that there is no object nearer to my heart than 
to advance the be-t interests and permanent 
welfare of my loyal and faithful people.” 


Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Smith 
here came forward, and having handed 
his sword to the Queen, her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to confer the honour of 
Knighthood upon the Mayor of Manehes- 
ter. Sir James Watts and the other 
members of the deputation had the honour 
of kissing hands before they retired. 

Mr. Stephen Heelis, Mayor of Salford, 
then advanced at the head of a deputation, 
and read an address, to which her Ma- 
jesty returned a gracious reply. 

Her Majesty and the royal party spent 
upwards of an hour in the gallery of the 
old masters, and then were re-conducted 
to the reception-room, where Mr. Donald 
had provided lunch. The royal table was 
fuinished with a mngnificent service of 
gold plate by Mr. Donald, and the table- 
service of china, set with pearls and gold, 
supplied by Alderman Copeland, is said to 
have cost 2,000 guineas. In the centre 
of the royal table was an ép-rgne in 
frosted silver, of most exquisite design 
and workmanship. After partaking of 
refreshments, the Queen and the rest of 
the royal party spent some time in the 
gallery of modern paintings, and did not 
leave the building until nearly 3 o’clock, 
returning rapidly to Worsley by the route 
they had passed over in the morning. 


JvLy 1. 


India —News of an alarming nature 
has been received. More than thirty 
thousand Sepoys have mutinied, killed 
most of the English officers, have seized 
Delhi, one of the strongest fortresses, and 
fought a battle under its walls. Mea- 
sures have been taken to repress the re- 
volt, which it is hoped will be speedily 
put down. General Sir Colin Campbell 


started at twenty-four hours’ notice, from 
London, to take the supreme command 
of the army, and 20,000 additional troops 
are being sent out. ‘lhe “ Bombay Times” 
states that some time since a troop of the 
3rd cavalry, at Meerut, being ordered on 
parade to load and fire with the cartridges 
supplied by the government, under assur- 
ance that no animal fat had been used in 
their manufacture, only five men out of 
ninety obeyed. The eighty-five men who 
refused were tried by court-murtial, and 
sentenced to imprisonment varying from 
five to ten years. On Saturday, the 9th 
of May, the prisoners were ironed on the 
parade-ground, in presence of the troops, 
and marched off to gaol. No suspicion 
seems to have been entertained that a 
rescue would be attempted, but towards 
the evening of Sunday a furious rise was 
made by the regiment, in which, by evi- 
dent preconcertion, they were joined by 
the bazar and townspeople, and by the two 
native infantry regiments, the 11th and 
20th, also cantoned in the place. Meerut 
is one of the largest stations in India, and 
before the European part of the force, 
consisting of her Majesty’s 6th Dragoon 
Guards, the 60th Rifles, and the Artillery, 
could be assembled, half the section was in 
flames, and the territied women and chil- 
dren of our soldiers were in the hands of 
the savage and infuriated crew, who mur- 
dered them under circumstances of un- 
heard-of barbarity. Each officer, as he 
rushed from his bungalow to call back 
the men to their allegiance, was shot 
ruthlessly down, and before the European 
forces were able to reach the lines, the 
bloody work was pretty well completed. 
At the second volley of the 60th Rifles, 
the mutineers and the whole crew ran, 
and were followed some miles out of 
Meerut by the Dragoons, who sabred a 
considerable number; but, by some lament- 
able oversight, the pursuit was now dis- 
continued, and to this we owe a repeti- 
tion of the dreadful tragedy at Delhi. The 
mutineers reached that city early on Mon- 
day morning, and were immediately joined 
by the three native regiments stationed 
there, the 38th, the 54th, and the 74th 
Native Infantry, and, unwillingly, by the 
Artillery. During the Monday, all the 
Europeans of the place, except a few ladies 
and gentlemen who rode for their lives to 
neighbouring stations, seem to have been 
butchered ; but as the place remains in the 
hands of the mutineers, we may hope that 
others, of whose fate we have no certain 
news, have also escaped. The powder 
magazine fell into their hands, but a gal- 
lant young hero, Lieut. G. D. Willoughby, 
of the Artillery, is said to have blown up 
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the other magazines, himself perishing with 
them. 
Juty 3. 

Sir Colin Campbell.—Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Colin Campbell, who has just been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, 
entered the army in 1808, as an ensign in 
the 9th regiment of foot. He served in 
the Walcheren expedition, and throughout 
the Peninsular campaigns, having been 
present, among other engagements, at the 
battles of Vimiera, Corunna, Barossa, and 
Vittoria, and at the siege of San Sebustian. 
He received two wounds at San Sebastian, 
and was again severely wounded at the 
passage of the Bidassoa. He then pro- 
ceeded to North America, and served there 
during 1814 and 1815. He was subse- 
quently employed in the West Indies, hav- 
ing been attached to the troops which 
quelled an insurrection in Demerara in 
1823. In 1842 he embarked for China, 
in command of the 98th regiment of foot, 
which he headed during the storming of 
Chinkeangfoo, and the operations in the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang, which led to the signa- 
ture of the peace of Nankin. His next 
field of service was India, where he greatly 
distinguished himself in the second Pun- 
janb camp:ign, under Lord Gough, in 
1848 and 1849. Throughout that cam- 
paign he commanded a division of infantry, 
which was engaged at the battles of Chil- 
lianwallah and Goojerat, and the other af- 
fairs with the enemy; and he took an 
active part, after the battle of Goojerat, in 
the pursuit of Dost Mahommed, and the 
occupation of Peshawur. He was among 
the wounded at the battle of Chillian- 
wallah, and in consideration of his dis- 
tinguished services in the campaign, he 
was appointed a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. He subsequently held the command 
of the troops in the district of Peshawur ; 
and during the years 1851 and 1852, he 
repeatedly undertook successful operations 
against the Momuds and other turbulent 
tribes of mountaineers in the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawur and Kohat, He after- 
wards returned to England, and proceeded 
to Turkey in command of a brigade of in- 
fantry. His brilliant Services throughout 
the operations in the Crimea, during which 
he commanded the Highland brigade and 
the Highland division, are fresh in the re- 
collection of everyone. His services dur- 
ing the Russian war were rewarded with 
promotion to the rauk of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral, snd the Grand Cresses of the Bath, the 
Legion of Honour, and the Sardinian order 
of Maurice and St. Lazare. He has re- 
cently held the office of Inspector-general 
of Infantry, which he has now quitted in 
order to assume the supreme command in 
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Bengal, at a time when the actual and con- 
tingent dangers arising from the mutinies 
in the Bengal native army render it neces- 
sary to employ a general officer possessed 
of the highest vigour, activity, and capa- 
city, and acquainted with the nature of 
Indian service and the peculiarities of the 
native soldiery. 
JULY 4. 

Oxford. Rating the University Build- 
ings.—Judgment was given by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in the question pending 
between the Guardians of the Poor of 
Oxford and the University of Oxford, with 
respect to the rating of certain lands and 
buildings held by the University, and to 
the college chapels and college li! raries. 
The decision was taken on a special case. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge delivered judgment. 
He decided that neither the Bodleian Li- 
brary, nor the Convocation-houses, nor 
the “Schools,” nor the Ashmolk an Museum, 
nor the Sheldonian Theatre, nor the Bo- 
tanic Garden, nor the University Galleries, 
were rateable, because each was necessary 
to the general purposes of the University. 
But the court found that the cellars under 
the Theatre, the lower part of the Ash- 
molean Museum, and the houses of the 
Professor and Curator of the Botanic Gar- 
den, were rateable, because they are bene- 
ficially occupied. With respect to the 
college chapels and college libraries, the 
court thought the colleges rateable. They 
wanted the ground of exemption on which 
the University rested. The chapels were 
consecrated, but that did not make them 
exempt when in the hands of a college, 
any more than a private chapel in a house 
would be, or a proprietary chapel, if the 
bishop should be induced to consecrate it. 
These colleges, therefore, would be rate- 
able in respect both of the chapels and 
libraries. 

JULY 9. 

Scotland.—The trial of Miss Smith be- 


‘fore the High Court of Justiciary termi- 


nated this, the ninth day, in a verdict 
practically tantamount to an acquittal. 
Throughout the proceedings an unprece- 
dented excitement has prevailed, not only 
in Scotland, where the local newspapers 
groaned under the burden of successive 
editions, but all over the country. With 
all the comparative fulness of the reports, 
supplied to the press from hour to hour 
by the short-hand writers, and supple- 
mented by electric telegraph, they have 
been produced under such disad\antages, 
and the evidence is so extensive, that pro- 
bably no complete and connected view of 
the case, out of court, will be obtained 
until the trial shall be published in a sepa- 
iate form, as one of tle most remarkable 
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causes célébres. In the meantime, we 
must place upon record as complete an 
outline of the case as the limited spice 
and imperfect material at our disposal 
permit. 

The deceased Emile L’Angelier is first 
heard of (in the evidenc« advanced for the 
def-nce) as in “the service of Dickson und 
Co., of Edinburgh,” in 1843. He came 
from Jersey, and appears to have returned 
thither, for one of the wituesses met him 
in Jersey in 1846. Afterwards he went 
to France, where it is supposed that he 
fur some time acted as a cuurier, for he 
spoke of having given arsenic to horses on 
a journey, to give them wind. He boasted 
of hav ng been engaged in the revolution 
of 1848, and of having served in the Na- 
tional Guard. Subsequently he left France ; 
and he is found in 1851 living at a tavern 
in Edinburgh called the “ Rainbow,” in 
abject poverty; sleeping with the waiter 
of the tavern; so low in spirits, from 
a cross in love, that he frequently spoke 
of suicide, talked of throwing himself out 
of a window six stories high, and of jump- 
ing off Leith pier. During his stay at the 
* Rainbow,” he often remarked how much 
the ladies admired him—they looked at 
him in the street. One of the witnesses 
once said in his presence that L’Angelier 
was “ rather a pretty little person ;” upon 
which he went out, and on his return said 
that a lady in passing had expressed ad- 
miration of his “ pretty little feet.” This 
witness believed L’Angelier had concocted 
the story, and regarded him as “a vain, 
lying fell»w.” From Edinburgh he went 
to Dundee, and engaged in the service of 
a nurseryman there, for bed, board, and a 
few shillings a-week. Here, again, he fre- 
quently spoke of killing himself. He 
wrote to his friend the waiter at the 
“ Rainbow”—* I never was so unhappy in 
my life: I wish I had courage to blow my 
brains out.” [All the witnesses on this 
point seem to have thought that he would 
have killed hinself, had he been brave 
enough.] At Dundee, where he was 
thought a “mor.” lad, but vain and 
boastful, he ate poppy-seeds once till he 
was giddy; talked of regularly using ar- 
senic, and continued to boast of his inti- 
macy with the ladies. From Dundee he 
went to Glisgow, but when or how there 
is no evidence; nor is there any evidence 
to shew how he obtained the situation of 
clerk to Huggins and Co, But he was in 
Glasgow in 1853 ; for we find him dining 
with a Mr. Roberts, merchant, on the 
Christmas-day of that year. After dinner, 
he was so ill from an attack of vomiting 
and diarrheea, that he had to be sent home 
in a cab. 


In the year when M. L’Angelier arrived 
in Glasgow, Miss Smith returned from a 
boarding-school at Clapton. She was then 
about seventeen. Her father is Mr. James 
Smith, an architect in Glasgow ; her mo- 
ther is said to have been a natural daughter 
of the late Duke of Hamilton. When the 
scene opens, Mr. Smith lived in India- 
street; whence he removed to 7, Blyths- 
wood-square ; and he had a country-louse 
at Rowaleyn. 

L’Angelicr appears to have seen Miss 
Smith some time before he was introduced 
to her; for we find him in 1855 very 
anxious for an introduction. He begged a 
young man of his acquaintance, Robert 
Baird, to introduce him. Baird applied to 
his uncle, who was in Huggins’ warehouse ; 
but the uncle declined: next he asked his 
mother to invite Miss Smith and L’Ange- 
lier to an evening party, but she declined. 
One day, in the street, Baird and L’Ange- 
lier met Miss Smith and her sister, and 
the introduction took place there and 
then. From the mass of letters read at 
the trinl, the progress of their intercourse 
through all its phases can be traced. 

The introduction, in the spring of 1855, 
rap‘dly ripened into intimacy. The first 
letter from Miss Smith to L’Angelier be- 
gins—‘“ My dear Emile, I do not feel as 
if I were writing you for the first time. 
Though our intercourse has been very 
short, yet we have become as familiar 
friends. May we long continue so; and 
ere long may you be a friend of papa’s is 
my most earnest ‘lesire.” Some time after, 
date not attainable, it appears she bade 
him adieu, and declined further corre- 
spondence; and she wrote to Miss Perry, 
(a respectable elderly lady, who acted as 
the confidante of both the parties,) asking 
her to “comfort dear Emile.” “Papa 
would not give his consent; so I am in 
duty bound to obey him.” But L’Ange- 
lier would not retreat so easily. He evi- 
dently wrote again ; for in September Miss 
Smith wrote to him in a fond strain, and 
signed herself “your ever-devoted and 
fond Mini.” In December their personal 
intercourse had begun ; for she writes on 
the 3rd of that mohth,—-“ I did not expect 
the pleasure of seeing you last evening—of 
being fondled, dear, dear Emile” She 
recommends him to consult Dr. M‘Farlane, 
and not try to doctor himself; and a talk 
of marriage begins. In April and May, 
1856, the youny lady’s language inervases 
in warmth; secret assignations ave made: 
—“ The gate; halt-past ten; you under- 
stand, darling: a:.d then, oh happiness !” 
— As you say, we are man and wife; so 
we nre, my pet: we shall, I trust, ever re- 
main so.” She signs herself his “ever- 
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devoted and loving wife.” A letter dated 
“ Helensburgh, 7th,” [evidently 7th May, 
’656,]| has this passage :—“ Beloved, if we 
did wrong last night, it was in the excite- 
ment of our love. I suppose we ought to 
have waited till we were married. Yes, 
beloved, I did truly love you with my 
soul. . . . Oh, if we could have re- 
mained, never more to have parted! .. . 
Any place with you, pet I shall always 
remember last night. . . . I shall write 
dear Mary [Miss Perry] soon. What 
would she say, if she knew we were so in- 
timate? She would lose all her good opi- 
nion of us both, would she not ?” In June, 
1856, she says:—“I trust you will take 
care of yourself, and not forget vour Mini. 
Oh, how I love that name of Mini! You 
shall always call me by that name; and, 
dearest Emile, if ever we should have a 
daughter, I should like you to allow me to 
call her Mini, for her father’s sake.” In 
this style the letters proceed; beginning 
—* Beloved, dearly beloved husband,” and 
containing passages such as those we have 
quoted, and others not printed by the 
newspapers, and described as unfit for 
publication. In July she says :—‘ Our 
intimacy has not been criminal, as I am 
your wife before God; so it has been no 
sin, our loving each other.” In another 
she says :— I think a woman who can be 
untrue ought to be banish: d from society.” 
“T am as much your wife as if we had 
been married a year.” This was in July, 
1856. The marriage, spoken of for Sep- 
tember, was “ put off.’ “ Minnoch left 
[Helensburgh] this morning. Say nothing 
to him in passing. I was not a moment 
with him by myself.” In August, Emile 
came toa stolen interview at Helensburgh. 
He looked “ cross at first,’’ but ere he lett 
he looked himself. ‘ Would you leave me 
to end my days in misery? for I can never 
be the wife of another, after our intimacy. 
[Herea blank occurs.] No one heard you 
last night. Next night it shall be a dif- 
ferent window; that one is much too 
small.” Mr. Minnoch is spoken of as 
“most agreeable” in September. L’An- 
gelier is reminded that her little sister is 
in her bedroom. “I could not go out by 
the window, or leave the house, and she 
there. It is only when Pfapa] is away I 
can see you, for then Janet sleeps with 
M{amma].” L'Angelier is recommended 
to gt “brown envelopes” to drop into her 
window in the Glasgow house, because 
they are not seen so much as white ones. 
In November, 1856, she writes :—“ If M. 
and P. were from home, I w: uld take you 
in very well at the front-d.or, just the 
same way as I did in India-street ; and I 
won’t let a chance pass—I won't, sweet 
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pet of my soul, my only best-loved dar- 
ling ”» 

Troubles arise between them in Decem- 
ber, 1856. L’Angelier is jealous, asks 
awkward questions, and complains of 
evasive answers. There seems some idea 
of an elopement, but the “horrid banns” 
fill the young lidy with fear. The as- 
signations at “the window” continue to 
be made; but it is evident from her let- 
ters that L’Angelier was viry jealous of 
her flirting with Mr.M:nnoch. She con- 
soles him by sa,ing, that the first time 
papa and mamma are from home, he shall 
be with her. On the 23rd January she 
writes :— 

**Emile, what would I not give at this moment 
to be your fond wife! My night-dress was on 
when you saw me; would to God you had been 
in the same attire. We would be happy. Emile, 
Tadore you. I love you with my heart and soul. 
I do vex and annoy you; but oh, sweet love, I 
do fondly, truly love you with my soul, to be 
your wife, your own sweet wife. I never f: It so 
restless and unhappy as I have done for some 
ti:'e past. I would do anything to keep sad 
thoughts from my mind; but in whatever place, 
sone things make me feel sad. A dark spot is 
in the future. What can it be? Oh, God, keep it 
from us! Oh may we be happy! Dear darling, 
pray for our bappiness. I weep now, Emile, to 
think of our fate. If we could only get married, 
all would be well. But, alas, alas! I see no 
chance, no chance of happiness for me.” 


On the 28th January she accepte! Mr. 
Minnoch’s offer of marriage. Early in 
February she begins to speak to L’Angelier 
of coolness on both sides; to complain that 
her letters are returned to her, “not for 
the first time; and to ask for her own 
letters and likeness :— 


** Sunday night, half-past seven. 

“Emile, my own beloved, you have just left 
me. Oh, sweet darling, mv heart and soul burns 
with love for you, my husband. What would I 
not give at this moment to be your fond wife.... 
But oh, sweet love, Id arly love you, and long 
with heart and soul to be your wife. I never felt 
so restless and unhappy as I have done for some 
time past. I wou'd do anything to keep sad 
tho .ghis from my mind, A dark spot is in my 
future. What can it re? Oh, God, keep it from 
us; and may we be happy. I weep to think of 
our fate. If we coul:t only be married, all would 
be well; but, alas, alas! I see no chance of hap- 
piness for me..... 

** Mint L'ANGELIER.” 

“T trust that you may yet be happy, and get 
one more worthy of you than I. 

“Tam, &e. M.” 
“Thursday. seven o’clock. 

** You may be astonished at this sudden change, 
but for some time back you must have noticed r 
coolness in my notes. My love for you has ceased. 
and that is why I was cool. I did once love you 
truly and fo dly, but for some time back I have 
lost much of that love. There is no other reason 
for my conduct, and I think it but fair to let you 
know this. I might have gone on and become 
your wife, but I could not have loved you as I 
ought. My conduct you will condemn, but I did 
at one time love you with heart and soul. It has 
cost me much to tell you this ~ sleepless nights— 
but it was necessury you should know. If you 
remain in Glasgow, or go away, I hope you may 
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succeed in all your endeavours. I know you will 
never injure the character of one you so fondly 
loved. No, Emile, I know you have honour, and 
are «gentleman. What has passed you will not 
mention. I know, when I ask you, that you will 
comply.—Adieu.” 


L’Angelier’s reply filled her with terror 
—it appears to have been a threat to send 
the letters to her father. In an agony of 
alarm she wrote on the 10th February, 
passionately conjuring him not to bring 
her to open shame—death—maduess ; and 
on the next day she wrote in this strain :— 


“Tuesday evening, twelve o'clock. 

“ Emile—I have this night received your note. 
Oh, it is kind of you to write to me. Emile, no 
one can know the intense agony of mind I have 
suffered last night and to-day. Emile, my father’s 
wrath w ould kill me—you little know his temp:r. 
Emile, for the love you had once for me, do not 
denounce me tomy P. Emile, if he should read 
my letters to you, he will put me from him—he 
will hate me as a guilty wretch. I loved you, 
and wrote to you in my first ardent love—it was 
with my deepest love I loved you. It was for 
your love I adored you. I put on paper what I 
should not. I was tree because I loved you with 
my heart. If he or any other one saw those fond 
letters to you, what would not be said of me? On 
my bended knees I write to you, and ask you, as 

you hope for mercy at the judgment-day, do not 
nform on me—do not make me a public shame. 
Emile, my love has been one of bitter disappoint- 
ment. You, and only you, can?make the rest of 
my life peaceful. My own conscience will be a 

unishment that I shall carry to my grave. I 

ave deceived tne best of men. You may forgive 
me, but God never will. For God’s love, forgive 
me, and betray me not. For the love you once 
had to me, do not bring down my father’s wrath 
on me. It will kill my mother, who is not well. 
It will for ever cause me bitter us happiness. [ 
am humbe before you, and crave your mercy. 
You can give me forgiveness ; and you—oh, you 
only can make be happy for the rest of my life. 
I would not usk you to love me, or ever make me 
your wife. Im too guilty for that. I have de- 
c:ived and told you too many falsehoods for you 
ever to respect me. But oh, will you not keep 
my secret from the world? Oh, you will not, for 
Christ’s sake, denounce me? I shall be undone. 
I shall be ruined. Who would trust me? Shame 
will be my lot. Despise me, hate me, but make 
me not the public scandal. Forget me for ever, 
Blot out all remembrance of me. . . . I have used 
you ill. I did love you, and it was my soul’sam- 

ition to be vour wife. I asked you to tell me 
my faults. You did so, and it made me cool to- 
wards you gradually. When you have found 
fault with me, Ihave cooled. It was not love for 
another, for there is no one 1 love. My ‘ove has 
all been given to you. My heart is empty—cold. 
Iam unloved, I am despised. I told you I had 
ceased to love you—it was true. I did not love 
as I did; but, oh, till within the time of our 
coming to town I loved you fondly. I longed to 
be your wife. I had fixed February. I longed 
for it. The time I could not leave my fat er’s 
house. I grew discontented; then I ceased to 
love you. Oh, Emile, this is indeed the true 
statement. Now you can know my state of mind, 
Emile; I have suffered much for you. I lost 
much of my father’s confidence since that Sep- 
tember ; and my mother has never been the same 
tome. No, she has never given me the same 
kind look. For the sake of my mother—her who 
gave me life— spare me from shame. Oh, Emile, 
you will in God’s name hear my prayer? I ask 
God :o forgive me. I have prayed that He might 
put in your heart to spare me from shame. 
Never, never while I live, can I be happy. No, 


no, I shall always have the thought I deceived 
you. I am guilty; it will be a punishment [ 
shall bear till the day of my death. I am hum- 
bled thus to crave your pardon ; but I dure not, 
While I have breath I shall ever think of vou as 
my best friend, if you will only keep this between 
ourselves. I blush to ask you. Yet, Emile, will 
you not grant me this my last favour? you will 
never reveal what has passed? Oh, for God’s 
sake, for the love of Heaven, hear me. I grow 
mad. I have been ill, very ill, all day. I have 
had what has given me a false spirit. I had re- 
sort to what I should not have taken; but my 
brain is on fire. I feel as if death would indeed 
be sweet. Denounce me not. Emile, Emile, 
think of our once happy days. Pardon me, if 
you can; pray for me as the most wretched, 
guilty, mseravle creature on the earth. 1 could 
stand anything but my father’s hot displeasure, 
Emile, you will not cause my detah? If he isto 
get your letters, I cannot see him any more; 
and my poor m ther, I will never more kiss her. 
It would be a shame to them all. Emile, will 
you not spare me this? Hate me, despise me, 
but do not expose me. I cannot write more. I 
am too ill to-night.” 

Four days afterwards she says,—“ Do 
not come and walk about, and become ill 
again. You did look bad on Sunday night 
and Monday morning. I think you ‘got 
sick with walking home so late, and the 
long want of food; so the next time we 
meet, I shall make you eat a loaf of bread 
before you go out. I am longing to meet 
again, sweet love.” 

She recommends him to travel in the 
South of England. He is full of doubt 
and jealousy ; cannot believe there is no 
foundation for the report of her coming 
marriage with Mr. Minnoch ; asks why he 
is recommended to go “so much South.” 
Miss Smith’s letters to L’Angelier in 
March are as full of amatory expressions 
as ever—“ sweet love, pet, tender embraces, 
fond kisses,” &c., prevail. At the same 
time, she wrote this to Mr. Minnoch :— 

*¢ Stirling, 16th March, 1857. 

‘“*My dearest William,—It is but fair, after 
your kindness to me, that I should write a note. 
The day I pass from friends I always feel sad; 
but to part from one I love, as I do you, makes 
me feel truly sad and dull. My only consolation 
is that we meet soon again. To-morrow we shall 
be home. I do so wish you were here to-day. 
We might take a long walk. Our walk to Dun- 
blane I shall ever remember with pleasure. That 
walk fixed a day on which we are to begin a new 
life,—a life which I hvpe may be of happiness 
and long duration to both of us. My aim through 
life shall be to please and study you. Dear Wil- 
liam, I must conclude, as mamma is ready to go 
to Stirling. I do not go with the same pleasure 
as I did the last time. I hope you got to town 
safe, and found your sisters well. Accept my 
warmest, kindest love; and ever believe me to 
be yours, with affection, MADELEINE.” 

One letter only from M. L’Angelier to 
Miss Smith was put in. It is dated 5th 
March, 1857, and complains of her “ really 
cold, indifferent, and reserved notes ;” he 
is “sure there is foundation” in the report 
of her marriage with another :— 

“I know you cannot write me from Stirling- 
shire, as the time you have to write me a letter 
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is occupied in doing so to others. There wasa 
time you would have found plenty of time. An- 
swer me this, Mini,—who gave you the trinket 
you shewed me ; is it true is was Mr. Minnoch? 
And is it true that you are directly or indirectly 
engaged to Mr. Minnoch, or to anyone else but 
me? These questions I must know. The doctor 
says I must go to the Bridge of Allan. I cannot 
travel five hundred miles to the Isle of Wight, 
and five hundred back. What is your object in 
wishing me so very much to go South ?”’ 

The last letter is from Miss Smith to 
L’Angelier. She had written to him on 
the 19th, making an appointment for the 
20th March. He was at Bridge of Allan, 
and of course could not keep it. She 
wrote another on the 20th, making an 
appointment for the 21st. He received 
that letter at Bridge of Allan on the 22nd, 
and at once returned to Glasgow :— 

“Why, my beloved, did you not come to me? 
Oh, my beloved, are you ill? Come to me. Sweet 
one, I waited and waited for you, but you came 
not. I shall wait again to-morrow [Saturday] 
night,—same hour and arrangement. Oh, come, 
sweet love, my own dear love of a sweetheart. 
Come, beloved, and clasp me to your heart; 
come, and we shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. 
Adieu, with tender embraces. Ever believe me 
to be your own ever dear, fond Mint.” 

Such is the picture of their intercourse, 
derived from Miss Smith’s letters, up to 
the moment of its abrupt termination. 
The aim on the part of the prosecution 
was to prove that L’Angelier met his 
death at the hands of Miss Smith. Three 
charges were preferred against her, — 
namely, that on the 19th February, the 
22nd February, and the 22nd March, she 
administered poison to her lover. It was 
proved that on the 11th February she 
openly tried, but failed, to procure prussic 
acid. It was clearly shewn that L’Ange- 
lier had been seriously ill twice before the 
illness that ended with his death; and 
medical testimony shewed that the symp- 
toms manifested on all those occasions 
were consistent with death from arsenic. 
It was proved—Miss Smith herself admit- 
ted it—that she had purchased arsenic 
mixed with colouring matter, telling the 
druggist that she wanted it to kill rats, 
but to others professing that she used it 
as a cosmetic to improve her complexion. 
Miss Perry, the confidante of his inter- 
views with Miss Smith, deposed that 
L’Angelier told her he was ill after tak- 
ing coffee at one time and cocoa or choco- 
late at another from Miss Smith; and she 
fixed the date of the illness at the 19th 
and the 22nd or 28rd of February. But the 
Lord-Advocate admitted that, although it 
was proved that Miss Smith had bought 
arsenic on the 21st of February, the day 
before L’Angelier was seized with illness, 
it was not proved, and he could not prove, 
that she had arsenic in her possession 
prior to the 19th. It was shewn that she 
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bought arsenic on the 6th, and also on the 
19th of March; it was on the 23rd that 
L’Angelier died of that poison. It was 
important to shew that there was a mo- 
tive—that was abundantly found in the 
letters; it was important to shew that 
there were opportunities—but although 
they had met more than once in the house 
in India-street, only one interview within 
the house in Blythswood-square was prov- 
ed to have taken place; that other inter- 
views did take place, the prosecution relied 
on the letters to establish. The Lord-Ad- 
vocate said the letters spoke of things that 
could only have taken place in the house. 
But it was most important to prove that 
an interview took place on Sunday the 
22nd of March. It was proved that L’Ange- 
lier, after receiving the letter making the 
appointment for the 22nd, hastened from 
Bridge of Allan to Glasgow; that he ar- 
rived at his lodgings in good health and 
spirits, staid to take tea, and walked out 
about nine o’clock. He was seen sauuter- 
ing in the direction of Blythswood-square 
about twenty minutes past nine: he call- 
ed upon a friend, but did not find him at 
home. Here all trace of him is lost, until 
he was found by his landlady, at his own 
door, without strength to open the latch, 
at two o’clock in the morning, doubled 
up with agony, speechless, parched with 
thirst ; he was admitted, and died of ar- 
senic in eleven hours. The Lord-Advo- 
cate argued, that although he could not 
trace L’Angelier’s movements from half- 
past nine at night to two the next morn- 
ing, yet it was impossible to believe that 
he would give up his purpose within a 
hundred yards of the house in Blyths- 
wood-square; that although the prisoner 
said the appointment was for Saturday, 
and not Sunday, yet it was impossible to 
believe she did not wait for him on Sun- 
day, or that she went to sleep and did not 
wake until the following morning. He 
told the jury that he was sure they would 
come to the conclusion that every link in 
the chain of evidence was so firmly fasten: 
ed, every loophole so completely stopped, 
that there did not remain the possibility 
of escape for the unhappy prisoner from 
the net that she has woven around her- 
self. 

The defence lay mainly in the earnest, 
able, and argumentative speech of Mr. 
Inglis, the Dean of Faculty. With con- 
summate skill he reviewed the whole case, 
massed the facts of each phase of the in- 
tercourse, and brought out his points with 
extraordinary distinctness. His very open- 
ing riveted attention. ‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury,” he said, “the charge against the 
prisoner is murder, aud the punishment of 
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murder is death; and that simple state- 
ment is sufficient to suggest to us the 
awful solemnity of the occasion which 
brings you and me face to face.” He said 
he should not condescend to beg, he should 
loudly, importunately demand justice. Re- 
viewing the character and career of L’An- 
gelier—an unknown adventurer, vain, con- 
ceited, pretentious—he pointed out the 
innocent character of the first months of 
the correspondence ; shewed that it was 
broken off towards the end of 1855; that 
it was renewed, as he inferred, in conse- 
quence of the importunate entreaty of 
L’Angelier ; and, picturing him as a cor- 
rupting seducer, he shewed how the pri- 
soner fell—how, through his evil influences, 
she lost, not her virtue merely, but her 
sense of decency. Then passing over the 
progress of the intercourse, he minutely 
examined the three charges of the indict- 
ment. In dealing with the evidence re- 
specting the opportunities of meeting, he 
shewed that between the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1856, when the Smith family first 
went to reside at the house in Blythswood- 
square, and the 11th of January, 1857,{the 
parties could only have met once within the 
house, namely, on that occasion when Chris- 
tina Haggart, the servant, at Miss Smith’s 
request, let L’Angelier in at the back-door, 
and, while the lovers were in her bedroom, 
remained herself with the cook in the 
kitchen. The only opportunity of meeting 
in the house was when both the father 
and mother were out, and that opportunity 
only occurred once during that period. 
It was admitted that they might have 
met at the window. The theory for the 
prosecution was, that the moment she had 
accepted Mr. Minnoch, on January 28, 
her whole character changed, and she be- 
gan to prepare for the perpetration of a 
foul murder. Such a thing was impos- 
sible. Now, the first charge was that she 
attempted to poison L’Angelier on Feb- 
ruary 19. ‘The Dean shewed that L’An- 
gelier was not even ill at that date. Mrs. 
Jenkins said his first illness was eight or 
ten days before the second. The second 
was fixed on February 22 by the prose- 
cution. Eight or ten days before that 
would be February 13. Miss Perry indeed 
said it was the 19th, but she had no re- 
collection of the day, either at her first, 
second, or third examination; and she 
only took up the notion on a suggestion 
by one of the clerks of the Fiscal. Be- 
sides, the prisoner was not in possession of 
arsenic before February 19. If, therefore, 
he was ill from arsenic on the 19th, he 
must have received it from other hands 
than the prisoner’s. That disposi d of one 
charge. With regard to the second charge, 
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he met it by shewing from the evidence of 
Mrs. Jenkins, the landlady, that L’Ange- 
lier did not go out at all on that day; 
and further, that this date for his illness 
could only be fixed by an unwarrantable 
inference from the letters—such as infer- 
ring the date of a letter from the date of 
an envelope in which it was found. Then 
came the third charge. It was that Miss 
Smith poisoned L’Angelier on March 22. 
L’Angelier went to Bridge of Allan on 
March 19. He was expecting a letter 
from Miss Smith. She, not knowing that 
he had left Glasgow, wrote on the 18th, 
and appointed a meeting for the 19th. 
It was not posted till the 19th; it followed 
L’Angelier to Stirling; he-got it on the 
20th; but, finding that he was too late 
for the appointment, he did not return to 
Glasgow immediately, because he knew 
that he could not see the prisoner except 
by appointment. Miss Smith wrote aguin, 
appointing a meeting on the 21st, Satur- 
day ; L’Angelier received it at Bridge of 
Allan on Sunday morning, and he returned 
to Glasgow in the evening. The Dean of 
Faculty here endeavoured to shew from 
the evidence, that he might not have re- 
turned to meet the prisoner, as again he 
had received the letter too late. Miss 
Smith did not expect him on Sunday. 
She was at home with her father, brothers, 
and sisters. They were all at prayers 
together at nine o’clock. The servants 
gradually go to bed, the cook as late as 
eleven. Miss Smith and her sister go 
to bed together about the same time; 
they go to sleep, and awake together in 
the morning. Could the prisoner and 
L’Angelier have met, and there be no 
evidence of it? The Lord-Advocate said, 
as a matter of infereuce and conjecture, he 
had no doubt that they met. “ Inference 
and conjecture! I never heard such an 
expression made use of in a capital charge 
before, as indicating or describing a link 
in the prosecutor’s case.” After an elabo- 
rate argument to shew the improbability 
of the whole charge, the Dean of Faculty 
closed with a deeply impressive appeal. 
For himself, he said, he had a personal 
interest in the verdict ; for if there was 
any failure of justice, he could only attri- 
bute it to his own inability to conduct the 
defence ; and if it were so, the recollection 
of that day and that prisoner would haunt 
him as a dismal and blighting spectre to 
the end of his life. 

The Lord Justice Clerk summed up 
with great care and solemnity, reading 
over and commenting upon all the evi- 
dence, dwelling on that which was un- 
favourable as well as that which was 
favourable to the prisoner. But on the 
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whole, his summary told on behalf of the 
prisoner, because he over and over again, 
while admitting that there was strong 
suspicion, emphatically declared to the 
jury that they must not find their verdict 
on strong suspicion, but on strong con- 
viction alone; and he pointed out with 
great force the weak parts of the testi- 
mony directed against the prisoner. 

The jury were absent twenty-two mi- 
nutes. When they returned to court, they 
delivered their verdict, finding in each 
case “ by a majority,” that the prisoner 
was “not guilty” of the first charge, and 
that the second and third charges were 
“ not proven.” : 

The announcement of the verdict was 
followed by cheering, which could hardly 
be suppressed by the efforts of the judges 
and the officers of the court. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, in thanking 
the jury for their services, said they 
would have perceived from what he had 
said to them in his charge, that his 
opinion quite coincided with theirs. 

The prisoner was then dismissed from 
the bar. 

During this extraordinary trial, the 
court presented a striking appearance. 
One writer says—‘“ The whole of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates would seem to be there, 
filling more than their own gallery; a 
goodly array of writers to the Signet ap- 
pear in their gowns; upwards of a score 
of reporters for the press ply their busy 
pencils; the western side-gallery abounds 
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in moustachioed scions of the aristocracy ; 
ministers of the Gospel are there gathering 
materials for discourses; and civic digni- 
taries are in abundance. A few women, 
who may expect to be called ladies, are 
mingled in the throng. Lords Cowan and 
Ardmillan, after they are relieved from 
their duties elsewhere, come and sit in un- 
dress on the bench; so does the venerable 
Lord Murray, and Lords Wood, Deas, and 
others.” 

The behaviour of Miss Smith struck 
everyone. Her “coolness,” her dauntless 
bearing, her “ perfect repose” of manner, 
her “jaunty air,” her neat and elegant 
dress, her abstinence from food, her pene- 
trating glance, are all noted. Only when 
her own letters were read did she wear 
her veil down and shade her face with her 
hand. She maintained her bold attitude 
throughout. When the jury were absent 
consulting, she shewed no symptom of 
agitation ; when they returned, she shewed 
no emotion; but when the verdict had 
been read she breathed a heavy sigh, and 
over her face “ broke a bright but agitated 
smile.” 

The proceedings terminated a little be- 
fore two o’clock. Great anxiety was shewn 
to get a sight of the prisoner; but she did 
not leave the court till nearly three o’clock, 
and did so comparatively unobserved. She 
drove, it is understood, to a roadside rail- 
way-station, but her place of asylum was 
not made known.—Spectaitor. 








BIRTHS. 


April 20. At Barrakpore Cantonment, near 
Caleutta, the wife of Maj.-Gen. Hearsey, C.B., a 
son. 

April 24. At Calcutta, the Hon. Mrs. Edmund 
Drummond, a son. 

June 16. At Gorhambury, the Countess of 
Verulam, a dau. 

June 17, At Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., the 
wife of Capt. N. Chichester, 7th Dragoon Guards, 


a dap. 

‘AC the Rectory, St. Petro Minor, Cornwall, 
Lady Molesworth, a son, who survived its birth 
only a few hours. 

June 18. At Grimston Garth, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Marmaduke J. Grimston, esq.,:a dau. 

June 20. At Rhyl, North Wales, the wife of 
the Rev. John H. R. Sumner, a dau. 

At Upper Seymour-st., Lady Lavinia Dutton, 
a son. 

June 21, At the residence of her father-in-law, 
Mr. Serjt. Clarke, Upper Bedford-pl., the wife of 
Chas. Harwood Clarke, esq., F.S.A., a dau. 

At Severn-house, Henbury, Glocestershire, the 
wife of Edward Sawyer, esq., a dau. 

June 22. At South J piiny-<t., Lady Olivia 
Ossulston, a dau. 

At Purley-park, Berks, the wife of A. H. Ley- 
borne Popham, oe. a dau. 

At Ufford-hall, Northamptonshire, Mrs, Arthur 
William English, a dau. 2 


At Crondall, Farnham, prematurely, the wife 
of Capt. the Hon. L. Addington, a dau. 

At Bushbridge-hall, Godalming, the wife of 
R. W. Wilbraham, esq., a son. 

June 23. At Lowndes-sq., the Countess of 
Antrim, a son. 

At Deerpark, Devon, the Lady Frances Lind- 


say, @ son. 

At Littleton Rectory, near Chertsey, the Hon. 
Mrs. G. R. Gifford, a son. 

At Cottrell, Glamorganshire, the seat of her 
father, Adm. Sir George Tyler, Mrs. Richards, 
widow of Edward Priest Richards, esq., of Plas- 
newydd, near Cardiff, a dau. 

At Ankerwycke-house, near Wraysbury, 
—_— the wife of Cotterill Scholefield, esq., 
a dau. 

June 24, At Radstock Rectory, Mrs. Horatio 
Nelson Ward, a dau. 

At Horfield, near Clifton, the wife of Major 
Shervinton, Brigade-Maj. Military Train, a son. 

At Southfield-house, Paignton, the wife of 
Yarde Eastley, esq., a son. 

June 25. At Belgrave-sq., the wife of the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Blackwood 
Price, —_— Artillery, a dau. 

June 26. At Boxley-abbey, near Maidstone, 
the wife of T. D. Lushington, esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, a son. 
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June 27. As the Vicarage, Warminster, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. Arthur Fane, a son, still- 


June 28. At Egginton-hall, Burton-on-Trent, 
ioe sae mM reg a son, still-born. 
bonne Hants., the wife of F. J. E. 


sirvden, esq., 
uP, Esher, the wife of Charles Buxton, esq., 
June 29. Atthe Dowager Lady Bateman’s, in 
Great 9a the Hon. Mrs. George 

Dash » & 80! 
At Needham- all, aone Wisbeach, the wife of 
F. } Fryer, esq., 
Wood —_ Dastingten, the wife of J. W. 


Pease 
aes At Leith-hall, the wife of Capt. Leith 


Ha 

July. 2, At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Brown Constable, a dau. 

At Upper Gower-st., the wife of R. Francis 
Peed, esq., of Stockton-upon-Tees, a son and 

eir. 

ow. a Cheshire, the wife of John R. 


3. Seat Gartnageenash-howss, leshire, 
the a of Maj.-Gen. D. Cuninghame ET. C.8., 


At Wrenbury-hall, Nantwich, the wife 

oF e or Starkey, a son. 
oolneding Rectory, near Midhurst, Sussex, 
the wife of the Rev. Francis Bourdillon, a son. 

July 5, At Cairnbank, Forfarshire, the wife of 
C. H. Millar, esq., a son. 

At Warren Corner-house, Crondall, Mrs. Parker, 
a dau. 

Jit, 6. At Edgville-house, Leamington, the 
wife of W. E. Jones, esq., M.A., barrister-at-law, 
a son. 

At Claye-house, Yorkshire, the wife of Capt. 
J.C. V. Minnett, late 3lst Regt., a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of Octavius 
John Williamson, esq., barrister-at-law, Glo- 
cester-terrace, Hyde-park, a dau, 


oh 7. At pamee, Suffolk, the Lady Arthur 
ervey, a 

At Brampford apy tes the wife of Maj. Rattray, 
First Devon Militia, a 

At Rosherville, Kent, th the wife of Capt. Chads, 
Paymaster Ist Batt. 60th Ro ~ Rifles, a dau. 

July 8. At Park-house, Selby, the wife of J. 8. 
Harrison, esq., of Brandsburton-hall, a son. 

At Dartmouth-house, St. rey 's-park, the 
wife of Henry Woods, esq., M.P., a 
L R 4: A agperenggee pepsares the t -y of Edwd, 

tts, esq, 

At Beckfora-ball, ” Glocestershire, the wife of 
Mr. John Woodward, a dau. 

July 10. At Raweliffe-hall, Mrs. Creyke, a dau. 

At Ny anes mmsengeay A the wife of Capt. Inglis, 
Royal Engineers, a 

uly 11. At St. Andrew's, the Hon. Mrs. Rollo, 

ce apa wy twin daus., who survived their 

irth a few hours. 

At the Hermitage, Sandgate, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. J. R. Heyland, Military Train, a son 

At Weymouth, the wife of Lieut.-Col. “Alcock 
Stawell, of Kilbrittain-castle, co. Cork, Ireland, 


a dau. 

July 12. At Grosvenor-place, the Lady Adela 
Goff, a son 

At Wandsworth, the wife of Arthur Alexander, 
Corsellis, esq., a dau. 

July 13. At St. George’ s-terr., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Clayton W. F. Glyn, esq., a son and heir. 

At Camyr Alyn, Denbi, ighshire, the wife of 
Edm. Swetenham, esq,, barrister-at-law, a son. 

July 14. At Olton-hall, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. B. Jones Bi ateman, a son. 

At Greeston-house, Lincoln, the wife of John 
R. H. Fo: bee ons esq., a dau. 

At She’ a Wigan, the wife of N. Eck- 


ae = 
uly 15. at Heainwstem, Piccadilly, the 
Countess Vane, a dau. 

At Hubert-terr., Dover, the wife of Col. Lysons, 
C.B., 25th King’s Own Borderers, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 17. At Fort Victoria, Vancouver’s Is- 
land, William John Macdonald, esq., to Catherine 
Balfour, s second dau, of Capt. Jas. Murray Reid, 


April 14. At Poosah, in Bengal, Henry Bruce 
Simson, of the Bengal Civil Service, sccond son 
of George Simson, of Pitcerthie, in Fifeshire, to 
Madge, second surviving dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Vincent, of the Bengal a 

May 25. At Aden, Capt. 8. Thacker, 9th Regt. 
Bombay N.I. and Brigade-Maj. at Aden, to Har- 
ocd an eldest daughter of Major Wilton, 


June 10. At Merevale, Warwickshire, Peter 
Rothwell Arrowsmith, esq., the Ferns, Bolton- 
le-Moors, J.P. for the county of Lancaster, to 
+g Jane, fourth dau. of the late Jas. Knight, 

, and sister of the Rev. James Wm. Knight, 
Baxterley-hall, Atherstone, Warwickshire. 

June \1. At St. James's, pegs Samuel 
H. N. Johnston, second son of the late Samuel 
Johnston, esq., of Olinda, New Brighton, to 
Caroline Emma, second dau. of the late Peter 
Clutterbuck, esq., Red-hall, Herts. 

June lS. At Gibraltar, in the King’s Chapel, 
the Rev. J. A. Crozier, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces, to Frances Elizabeth, younger dau. of 
the late Wm. Frederic Chambers, M.D., K.C.H., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. 

une 16, At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Lieut.-Col. 

Wise, late 65th Regt., to Mary Catherine, widow 

of the Rev. Thomas Bevan, late Incumbent of 

) hw Trinity Church, Twickenham, Mid- 
x. 


At Walton-on-the-hill, the Kev. John Lomax, 
of Easingwold, to Ellen Margaret, eldest dau. of 
S —, teens of Everton, late 20th Light 

rag 

At ehtham, Kent, the Rev. James - oe 
Bailey, M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, to 
Lavinia —- dau. of Demetrius Grevis James, 
esq., . and D.L. of eae ogee gt and Oak 
Ficid-court, Tunbridge-wells, and late High 
Sheriff of the county. 

June 17. At Monktown, John Henry Bullock, 
esq., eldest son of the late Major Bullock, of the 
Ist Life Guards, to Janette Francis Darcy, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Miller, C.B., K.H. 

At Dublin, Arthur Hen. Ta lor, esq. -, Assistant- 
Surgeon Royal Horse A ery, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, eldest son of Joseph Henry 
Taylor, esq., H.P. Unattached, late 9th Regt., of 
Hillbrook-: nouse, ay Dublin, to Geo 
a hn Ted ny ar 


At Bucklesham, Suffolk, Harry 
Browne, of Broom-hall, Sunningdale, Berks, 
second son of the late Joseph Saterton Saterton, 
esq., of Chatteris, Cambs., to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of Wm. Daniel, esq., of Bucklesham-hall, Ips- 
wic 
At Carrickfergus, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Connor, to Anne, second duu. of the late P. Kirk, 
ead» of Thornfield, formerly M.P. for Carrick- 
rgus. 
At Cheam, Edw. Blaker, esq., of Portslade, 
Sussex, to Emma Diana, eldest dau. of Robert 
Lewin, esq., of Cheam, Surrey, and grand-dau. 
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of the late Rev. Spencer James Lewin, Vicar of 
Ifield and Crawley, Sussex. 

At St. Marylebone parish church, Frederick 
Willis Farrer, of Gloucester-ter., Regent’s-park, 
third and youngest son of the late Thos. Farrer, 
esq., to Mary, eldest dau. of George Richmond, 

+, of York-st., Portman-sq. 

‘une 20. At St. Pancras, T. H. Butler Fel- 
lowes, Lieut. R.N., son of Sir James Fellowes, to 
Constance Fanny, dau. of Charles 8S. Hanson, 
ong of Constantinople. 

une 22. At Enfield, Francis Clare Ford, esq., 
son of Richard Ford, > < Heavitree, First 
Attaché to Her Majesty’s Legation at Lisbon, to 
Anna, dau. of the Marchese Garofalo. 

June 23. At Walcott, Bath, Boscawen Trevor 
Griffith, esq., late 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
only son of the late Thomas Griffith, esq., of 
Trevalyn-hall, near Wrexham, to Helen Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. Norwich Duff, of Marl- 
borough-buildings, Bath. 

At Milton Ernest, Bedfordsh., the Rev. Chas. 
Frederic Hildyard, B.A., of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and of Grantham, Lincolnsh., to Louisa 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late John Wm. Hamilton, 
esq., of South Hackney, Middlesex. 

June 24. At Stand, Comm. H. W. Comber, 
R.N., Knight of the Legion of Honour, eldest son 
of the Rev. H. W. Comber, Rector of Oswaldkirk, 
Yorkshire, to Maria, eldest dau. of A. Comber, 
ons of Stand-house, Lancashire. 

y special license, at Warley-house, near Hali- 
fax, Ernest, second son of the Hon. and Rev. B. 
W. Noel, to Louisa Hope, only dau. of Thomas 
Milne, esq., het ae erg 

At the Catholic chapel, Hethe, the Hon. Bryan 
Stapleton, of the Grove, Richmond, to Mary 
Helen Alicia, —e dau. of J. T. Dolman, esq., of 
Souldern-house, Oxon. 

June 25. At Wicken, Cambridgeshire, Henry 
Miller, esq., formerly of Norton-hall, Suffolk, to 
Emma, dau. of Joseph Slack, esq., of Thorn-hall. 

At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, 
Robert Dalglish, youngest son of the late John 
Grant, esq., of Nuttall-hall, Lancash., to Madeline, 
second dau. of Wm. R. Bayley, esq., of Sidbury, 
Devonshire. 

At Exeter, the Rev. Henry Tripp, Vicar of 
Denchworth, Berks, and Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, to Anne, second dau. of the late 
Rev. George James Gould, Incumbent of Marian- 
sleigh, Devon. 

At Bexley, the Rev. John Wm. Holdsworth, 
Vicar of Linton, Kent, only son of the Rev. W. 
Holdsworth, D.D., Rector of Clifton, Notting- 
hamsh., to Eliza Sarah, youngest dau. of Thomas 
8. Rawson. ., of Bridgen-place, Bexley, Kent. 

At Bassingbourne, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. 
Sydenham Francis Russell, M.A., to Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. W. Herbert Chapman, M.A., 
Vicar of Bassingbourne. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, Henry Gawler, esq., 
barrister-at-law, eldest surviving son of Col. 
Gawler, K.H., late of the 52nd Regt., and for- 
merly Governor and Resident Commissioner of 
South Australia, to Caroline Augusta, third dau. 
of the Rev. B. Philpot. 

At St. George’s Tombland, Capt. Magnay, 63rd 
Regt., eldest son of the late Christopher James 
Magnay, esq., of Crouch-end, Middlesex, to 
Catherine Jane, only dau. of the Rev. T. J. 
Batcheler, Rector of Arminghall, Norfolk. 

June 27. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
William W. W. Humbley, late 9th Lancers, only 
son of Col. Humbly, of Eynesbury, St. Neot’s, 
Huntingdonsh., to Elizabeth Nelson, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Wm. Nelson Watson, esq., 
of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 

At Edenham, Lincolnsh., Allen Fielding, esq., 
of Canterbury, son of the Rev. H. Fielding, and 
grandson of the late Rev. Sir John Fagge, Bart., 
of Mystole, Kent, to Ellen Spencer, second dau. 
of the Rev. W. E. Chapman, Rector of Somerby 
and Edenham. 

June 29, At Drumcondra, co. Dublin, Major 
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Thomas Henry Somerville, late of the 68th Light 
Infantry, son of Thomas Somerville, esq., of 
Drishane, co. Cork, to Adelaide Eliza, dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, Bart., 
of Belvidere-house, Drumcondra. 

mt. 4 ag ircus, Edin! ng en 

‘ou esq., M.D., youngest son e late 
Major-Gen. Sir David Foulis, K.C.B., te Mary, 
fourth dau. of James Stevenson, esq. 

At East Budleigh, the Rev. George Daecres 
Adams, eldest surviving son of the late Gen. Sir 
George P. Adams, K.C.H., to Elizabeth Agnes, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles T. Pattrick, 
of Ackleton, Shropshire. 

At Ampney Crucis, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Thomas Daubeny, M.A., son of the Rev. E. A. 
Daubeny, Vicar, to Mary Cecilia, dau. of Wm. 
Kaye, esq., of ———. 

t Chepstow, the . Wm, Talman, Incum- 
bent of T es Ditton, Surrey, and Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, to Charlotte, third 
dau. of the late James Evans, esq., of Tutshill- 
lodge, Chepstow. 

At the Embassy, Brussels, John Josias Cony- 
beare Olivier, Juliana Elizabeth, second 


", to 
dau. of the late Major He Bullock, of the Ist 
Life-Guards. “ — 


At Beddington, Surrey, the Rev. G. M. G. 
Jolley, M.A., of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Adeline, 
oungest dau. of the late George Gwilt, esq., 

-R.S., F.S.A., of Southwark. 

July 1. At Southwick, Robert Lucas, esq 
eldest son of Robert Tristram Lucas, esq., 0 
Castle-grove, Bampton, to Ellen Chandler, second 
dau. of the late Charles Lane, esq., of London. 

At St. Marylebone, Thomas Greenwood Clay- 
ton, esq., of Besein gby-hall, Yorkshire, to y 
Lt youngest dau. of the late Capt. James 


mington. 

At Cheltenham, Benjamin Aylett Branfill, 
Lieut. 10th Royal Hussars, of Upminster-hall, 
Essex, to Mary Anna, dau. of Capel Miers, esq., 
of Peterstone-court, Brecknock. 

July 2, At Seend, Wilts, Henry Wydham, ot. 
of Roundhill-grange, Somerset, to Agnes Lud- 
low, dau. of the late Wm. Heald Ludlow Bruges, 


~ of Seend. 

t Newton, near Wisbech, John, only son of 
Hugh Wooll, -. of Upwell-hall, Cambridge- 
shire, to Martha Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
of John Cole, esq., Guanock-gate-house, Sutton 
St. Edmund’s, Lincolnshire. 

At Tenby, Henry R.. Mitford, Capt. 51st Light 
Infantry, Dora, third dau. of tue late Capt. 
Wm. Broughton, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, John Locke Blagdon, esq., of 
Boddington-manor, Glocestershire, to Isabella 
Harriot, od dau. of the Rev. Cicero Rabbitts, 
Rector of Wanstrow, Somerset. 

At Hurstpierpoint, John G. Blencowe, esq., 
ray | son of Robert Blencowe, esq., of the Hooke, 
to Frances, eldest dau. of W. J. Campion, esq., 
of Danny, Hurstpierpoint. 

July 4. At the Cathedral, Armagh, 
Gabriel Stokes, esq., M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, and Lucasian Professor in the University 
of Cambridge, and Secretary to the Royal Society, 
to Mary Susanna, only dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Romney Robinson, D.D., F.R.S., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Astronomer of 


Armagh. 

July 5. At St. James’s Church, Paddington, 
Wm. Lon » esq., to Caroline Emma, widow 
of the late Hon. John Stourton. 

July 6. At Leeds, Henley Higman, esq., 
second son of Rear-Adm. Hi n, R.N., to 
Jessy, third dau. of the late Jonas Ridout, esq., 
of Moortown-house, in the parish of Whitchure 


Devon. 
July 7. At my Major Robert Dennistoun 
Campbell, of the 71st Hig d Light Infantry, 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of James M’Call, esq., of 
Baldowie, Lanarkshire. 

At Cheltenham, Henry Pelham Close, ents son 
of the Dean of Carlisle, to Annette Charlotte, 
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dau. of Robert Burland Hudleston, esq., Northa- 
ban-court, Cheltenham. 

At Hook, Surrey, Harvey Philpot, esq., of 
Friday-st., London, and Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of Thomas Cardus, esq., 
of Barwell-court, near Kingston-on-Thames. 

July 8. At Trinity Cuurch, Paddington, the 
Rev. Frederick Manners Stopford, B.A., eldest 
son of the late Hon. Edward Stopford, Lieut.- 
Col. of the Scots Fusilier Guards, to Florence 
Augusta, younger dau. of Charles Alexander 
Saunders, esq., of Westbourne-lodge, in that 


rish. 

At Bristol, William Henry, youngest son of 
George Coleman, esq., H.C.S., F.R.A.S., of 11, 
Guildford-st., Russell-sq., London, to Mary Tice, 
fourth dau. of the late Robert James, esq., Soli- 
citor, of Glastonbury, Somerset. 

At Walton-on-Thames, William Christopher 
Daniel Deighton, esq., M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law of the 
Inner Temple, to Agnes Buston, second dau. of 
— Wilks, esq., of Oatland’s-park, Walion-on- 

mes, 

At Camberwell, Henry Beitt, esq., of Cowley- 
st., Westminster, only son of the late Anthony 
Beitt, esq., of Darlington, to Louisa Maria, dau. 
of the late W. Moore, ~~ C.E., of Wes: minster. 

July 9. At Dedham, the Rev. Henry Golding, 
Rector of Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, to Mary 
Isabella, eldest dau. of T. L’Estrange Ewen, 
esq., of the Rookery, Dedham. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Bishop’s- 
road, Robert Neville, Capt. H.M. 11th Regiment, 
son of the late Brent Neville, esq., of Ashbrook, 
county of Dublin, to Emma, only child of William 
Helsham Candler Brown, esq., of Tilney, Nor- 
folk, and Aghemere, county Kilkenny, Ireland. 

July 11. At St. Mary Magdalene, the Lord 
Robert Gascoigne Cecil, M.P., to Georgina Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of the late Hon. Baron Alderson. 


Marriages. 


[Aug. 


At Heaton-Mersey, near Manchester, the Rev. 
John Booker, M.A., of Magd. Coll., Cambridge, 
Curate of Prestwich, to Sophia Katharine Lee. 
eluest dau. of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Manchester. 

At Christ Church, St. Pancras, Harold Au- 
gustus Ernuin, esq., of Aylsham, Norfolk, to 
Julia Walkinshaw, youngest dau. of the late 
Thos. Wyatt, esq., of Wilenhall, Warwickshire. 

At Streatham, Charles Ede, fourth son of the 
late Thomas Waller, esq., of Luton, Bedford- 
shire, to Jane, fifth dau. of the late Francis Ede, 
esq., of Pishobury, Herts. 

July 13, At Kensington, Swynfen Jervis, esq., 
of Darlaston-hall, Staffordshire, to Miss Cathe- 
rine Daniell, of Notting-hill. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Col. N. R. Brown, to 
the Hon. Mary A. Abercromby. 

July 14. At Pusey, Berks, Frederic Richard 
Chadwick, esq., of Burnham, Somerset, to Eliza 
Susan Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Willian 
Evans, B.D., Rector of = 

At Woolsthorpe, near Belvoir-castle, Charles 
Hampden, second son of Money Wigram, esq., 
of Wood-house, Wanstead, Essex, to Beatrice, 
only child of the Rey. Philip Hall Palmer, Rector 
of Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Capt. Francis 
Randolph, Royal Engineers, son of the late Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, to Fanny F. 
Freer, dau. of Noah Freer, esq., of Montreal, 
Canada East. 

July 16. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord 
Burghersh, eldest son of Gen. the Earl of 
Westmoreland, G.C.B., to Lady Adelaide Cur- 
zon, dau. of the Earl Howe. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Willlam Douglas, youngest son of the Earl 
of Morton, to Miss an dau. of the 
late Right Hon. George Bankes. 





OBITUARY. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

July 1. At the family seat, Blenheim- 
palace, Woodstock, — 63, George Spen- 
eer Churchill, sixth Duke of Marlborough, 
Marquis of Blandford, Earl of Sunderland, 
Earl of Marlborough, Baron Spencer, and 
Baron Churchill, rd-Lieutenant of Ox- 
fordshire, and High Steward of Oxford and 
of Blenheim. 

His Grace was the eldest son of George, 
fifth Duke of Marlborough, by Susan, daugh- 
ter of John, seventh Earl of Galloway, in 
the Scottish peerage, and was born at Bill- 
hill, in the parish of Sonning, Berks, Dec. 
27, 1793. He received his early education 
at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
first entered upon public life as Marquis of 
Blandford in the summer of 1826, when he 
was elected as one of the members for his 
father’s pocket borough of Woodstock, 
which he continued to represent down to 
the dissolution consequent on passing the 
Reform Bill, in June, 1832. On the retire. 
ment of re pe Peyton, in 1838, he was 
again elected for Woodstock, and continued 
to hold a seat in the Lower House for that 
borough until March 5, 1840, when the 
death of his father caused him to be sum- 
moned to the House of Peers. In 1845 he 
was appointed Lieutenant-colonel command- 
ing the Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, and 


succeeded the late Earl of Macclesfield as 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Oxford, in 1842. His Grace 
was also patron of eleven livings. 

The Duke was married three times: first, 
Jan. 13, 1819, to his cousin, Lady Jane 
Stewart, eldest daughter of the eighth Karl 
of Galloway, who died Oct. 12, 1844; se- 
cond, June 10, 1846, to the Hon. Charlotte 
Augusta Flower, daughter of Viscount Ash- 
brook, who died April 20, 1850; and third- 
ly, in 1851, to Miss Jane Frances Clinton 
Stewart, daughter of the Hon. Edward 
Richard Stewart, who survives him. His 
Grace has surviving issue by each of his 
marriages, and is succeeded in his title by 
his eldest son by his first wife, John Win- 
ston, who, as Marquis of Blandford, sat for 
Woodstock for several years, and unsuc- 
cessfully contested Middlesex in 1852. His 
Grace was born June 2, 1822, and married, 
July 12, 1843, the Lady Jane Frances Anne 
Vane, daughter of the late, and half-sister 
of the ay wany, Marquis of Londonderry, by 
whom he has a youthful family of three sons 
and three daughters. As a member of the 
Lower House of the Legislature, hisGrace has 
been distinguished for the introduction of 
many measures of Church reform, and we 
doubt not that he will prove a valuable 
addition to the debaters in the Upper House. 
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The title of Marlborough was conferred 
in 1702 upon John Churchill, the most 
celebrated captain of the age in which he 
lived, and, in some respects, the first General 
in the military annals of England. In his 
youth he was a page of honour to the Duke 
of York, through whose favour he obtained 
a commission as ensign in the Guards, In 
1671 he served against the Moors at Tangier ; 
and in the next — signalised himself at 
Maestricht, whither he had been sent to 
the assistance of Louis X1V. against the 
Dutch. He afterwards attended the Duke 
into Flanders, and in his progress into Scot- 
land, where he was able to render essential 
service to his Royal Highness, into whose 
favour he so completely ingratiated himself, 
that in December, 1682, he was created Lord 
Churchill of Eyemouth, county Berwick, in 
the peerage of Scotland; and next year, 
being then a general officer, obtained com- 
mand of the Ist Regiment of Dragoons, at 
that time newly raised. The Duke of York 
having ascended the throne as James IL., 
his good fortune and favours continued to 
attend upon Lord Churchill, who was ac- 
credited by his Majesty as ambassador to 
Paris, and raised at the same time to an 
English peerage. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, these marks of the royal favour, Lord 
Churchill was one of the first who betrayed 
his benefactor: having assisted in the defeat 
of Monmouth, at Sedgemoor, he espoused 
the cause and fortunes of the Prince of 
Orange in 1688, and voted in the Conven- 
tion Parliament that the throne was va- 
cated, and ought to be filled by the Prince 
and Princess of Orange. For these services 
he was sworn a member of the Privy Council 
of the new sovereign, and elevated in April, 
1689, to the earldom of Marlborough. In 
the same year he was sent to command the 
English forces in the Netherlands, under 
Prince Walbeck, General of the Dutch troops. 
He subsequently, however, fell under the 
displeasure of his royal master, and was 
for a time confined in the Tower of London. 
Upon the accession of Queen Anne, her 
Majesty appointed the Earl of Marlborough 
Captain-General of her forces in England, 
and of those employed in conjuuction with 
her allies abroad ; and in 1702 she further 
rewarded him by raising him to the highest 
grade of the English peerage, as Duke of 
Marlborough and Marquis of Blandford. 
Within two years afterwards his Grace won 
the splendid victory of Blenheim, over the 
French and Bavarians, and for which he 
obtained a grant from the Crown of the 
royal manor of Woodstock and the hundred 
of Wootton, Oxfordshire, to himself and his 
heirs, Here a splendid palace, bearing the 

roud name of Blenheim, was erected for 

im by Sir John Vanbrugh, at the national 
expense. 

The great Duke died in 1722, having sur- 
vived his mental faculties some years, and 
was succeeded in the dukedom by his eldest 
daughter, the Countess Godolphin, on whose 
death, in 1733, the title and estates passed 
to her nephew, Charles Spencer, fifth Earl 
of Sunderland, who became third duke, but 


whose ancestors had sat in the House of 
Lords since 1603, as Lord Spencer of Worm- 
leighton. Another branch of this family is 
still represented by Earl Spencer. By his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Trevor, his Grace had three sons and two 
daughters, He was a Brigadier-general in 
the army, and commanded a brigade of 
Foot-Guards at the battle of Dettingen, and 
was ultimately Commanier-in-chief of the 
British forces intended to serve in Germany 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. His 
eldest son, George, fourth duke, by his wife 
Lady Caroline Russell, daughter of John, 
fourth Duke of Bedford, had issue, besides 
several daughters, two sons, of whom the 
younger was created Lord Churchill in 1815, 
and the elder was the father of the duke so 
recently deceased. He was called to the 
Upper House during his father’s lifetime, as 
Baron Spencer, and died in 1840, 

The terms upon which the Duke of Marl- 
borough holds Blenheim from the nation 
are, that ‘‘on every 4th day of August, the 
anniversary of the victory of Blenheim, the 
inheritors of the duke’s honours and titles 
shall render, at Windsor, unto her Majesty, 
her heirs, and successors, a standard of co- 
lours, with three fleurs-de-lis painted there- 
on, in acquittance of all manner of rents, 
suits, and services due to the Crown of Eng- 
land.” It is by a similar tenure that the 
Duke of Wellington holds the mansion of 
Strathfieldsaye ; and in each case the ac- 
knowledgment of the royal or national 
favour is regularly paid down to the present 
time. 


THE EarRL OF MORNINGTON, 


July 1. At his lodgings, in Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, aged 69, William Pole- 
Tyluey-Long-Wellesley, fourth Farl of 
Mornington, Viscount Wellesley of Dangan 
Castle, and Baron of Mornington in the 
county of Meath, Ireland, and Baron Mary- 
borough in the peerage of the United King- 
dom. 

The deceased peer was the only son of the 
third earl, by his wife Katherine Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Admiral the Hon. John 
Forbes, and grand-daughter of George, third 
earl of Granard, and was born June 22, 
1788. The ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” thus states 
the Earl’s character .— 

“‘The deceased earl had retired from 
the gay circle of fashionable life for many 
years, and it seems that for the last four 
years he resided in obscure lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester-square, Lon- 
don. On the day of his death he complained 
of a slight indisposition, arising, as he sup- 
posed, from a bronchial affection, and so 
sudden did the stroke of death come upon 
him, that the deceased had an egg, which 
he was partaking of, in his hand when he was 
seized with the fatal attack. Information of 
the awful visitation was sent to the Countess 
of Mornington ; also to the deceased earl’s 
eldest son and successor to the title, William 
Richard Arthur Pole-Tylney-Long-Welles- 
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ley. The earl had been married twice: first 
to Miss Long, one of the richest heiresses in 
the kingdom, whose fortune, as well as his 
own, he quickly squandered ; and his second 
marriage was with Mrs. Bligh. He had a fa- 
mily of five children by his first wife, but both 
marri turned out very unfortunate,and for 
upwards of twenty years prior to his decease 

e Countess had been living apart from him. 
The mockery of heraldry was never more 
displayed than in the case of this most un- 
worthy representative of the honour of the 
elder bes of the house of Wellesley. His 
second wife, Helena, third daughter of 
Colonel Paterson, who had ‘a direct royal 
descent from the iy rape. ed having lived 
with him for years in adultery, was, on the 
death of her husband and his wife, married 
by him, and became equally miserable with 
his first ; wasted with care, involved in debt, 
living in garrets, and even occasionally ap- 
plying to a police-magistrate or a parish for 
assistance as Countess of Mornington—an 
honoured name, borne before her by the 
mother of Wellington and Wellesley. A 
spendthrift, a profligate, and gambler in his 

outh, he became a debauchee in his man- 

ood, and achieved the prime disgrace of 
being the second person whom the Court of 
Chancery deprived of paternal rights, and 
withdrawing out of his care ‘his children, 
whose early tutors and whose morals he 
wickedly endeavoured to corrupt, from a 
malicious desire to add to the agonies of 
their desolate and heart-broken mother. 
Redeemed by no single virtue, adorned by 
no single grace, his life has gone out even 
without a flicker of repentance; his ‘re- 
tirement’ was that of one who was deservedly 
avoided of all men.” 

At the coroner’s inquest on the body, a 
verdict of death from natural causes was re- 
turned. The earl’s life was insured for 
about a quarter of a million ; but he lived 
upon an allowance of 10/. a-week from the 
Duke of Wellington, though he often writhed 
under the obligation. His death, as de- 
scribed by his valet, was sudden in the ex- 
treme ; it appears he dined about seven on 
Wednesday evening, and while sitting at 
dinner suddenly exclaimed, “Good God! 
what can ail me ?” his head — on his 
chest, an alarm was raised, and Dr. Probert 
was sent for ; but the earl was dead in twenty 
minutes. Death was caused by a rupture of 
a vessel near the heart. 

Major Richardson writes to the papers, 
correcting some mistakes that had got 
abroad. He states :—“The earl never gam- 
bled in his life, either at cards or upon the 
turf, and could not play any game of chance 
of any description. I can assure you that 
during his whole life Lord Mornington never 
lost or won twenty pounds. The fortune of 
Miss Tylney Long is stated to have been 
© £500,000 ;’ whilst the fact is, that this 
wealthy heiress in 1812 possessed, in landed 
estates alone, £1,500,000! It is also said, 
* That all this splendid property, so derived 
from his wife, the profligate spendthrift and 
gambler, the Karl of Mornington, has wasted 
and squandered every shilling of.’ I assure 


a that the Tylney estates in Essex and 
ants were settled, in 1812, upon the late 
Earl of Mornington on his marriage, as 
tenant for life, in the event of his surviving 
his wife, and which estates were all that the 
late earl obtained by his iage, and those 
estates are fully worth at this moment 
£1,400,000 ; and so far from the Earl of 
Mornington having ‘spent, squandered, 
wasted,’ and gambled this princely fortune, 
they have descended to the son of the earl, 
who is at this moment in possession of the 
same, not lessened in value one shilling ; nor 
has my lamented friend ever sold a single 
acre, for in truth he had not the power to 
sell, as the same were settled upon his son, 
who now succeeds to the property.” 


THE Hon. GENERAL ANSON. 

June 27, At Kurnaul, of cholera, aged 59, 
Major-General the Hon. George Anson, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s troops in 
India. 

He was the second son of Thomas, first 
Viscount Anson, and brother of the first 
Earl of Lichfield. He was born on the 13th 
of October, 1797, and entered the army at 
an early age in the 3rd or Scots Fusileer 
Guards, with which regiment he served at 
the battle of Waterloo. He continued in the 
Guards until he obtained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, in May, 1825, when he was 
placed on half-pay. He was for many years 
a member of the House of Commons, having 
been returned to that assembly in 1818 for 
Great Yarmouth, which he represented in 
several parliaments before and after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. In February, 
1836, he was elected, on the death of Mr. 
Heathcote, for Stoke-upon-Trent, and sat 
for the southern division of Staffordshire 
from 1837 to 1853, in the August of which 

ear he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, on 
ing appointed to his high command in 
India. General Anson served the office of 
Principal Storekeeper of the Ordnance under 
the administration of Viscount Melbourne, 
and also that of Clerk of the Ordnance from 
July, 1846, to February, 1852. He was, by 
hereditary descent and by personal convic- 
tion, a Liberal in politics, and invariably 
sided with the leaders of the Whig party. 
In November, 1830, General Anson married 
the Hon. Isabella Elizabeth Annabella Fores- 
ter, third daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present, Lord Forester. He received the 
found mack of General on assuming his high 
command in India in 1855. On the death of 
Lieutenant -General the Hon. Henry E. 
Butler, in December, 1856, General Anson 
succeeded to the Colonelcy of the 55th =) 
ment of Foot, which is again vacated by 
his death. His commissions bore date as 
follow: — Ensi, and Second Lieutenant, 
January 8, 1814 ; Captain, January 20, 1820 ; 
Major, April 1, 1824; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
May 19, 1825 ; Colonel, June 28, 1838 ; and 
Major-General, Nov. 11, 1851. ‘The late 
General was a zealous patron of the turf, on 
which he was better known under his name 
of Colonel Anson. 
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Apa. Smr Ropert Howe Bromtey, Barr. 


July 8. At his seat, Stoke-hall, near 
Newark, Notts, aged 78, Sir Robert Howe 
Bromley, Bart., Admiral of the White. 

He was born Nov. 28, 1778, and was the 
only son of the late Sir George Bromley, 
Bart., whom he [succeeded in Aug. 1808, by 
the Hon. Esther Curzon, eldest daughter of 
Ashton, late Viscount Curzon, and aunt of 
the present Earl Howe. He entered the 
Navy, Dec. 26, 1791, as Captain’s Servant, on 
board the “ Lapwing,” 28, Capt. Hon. Henry 
Curzon, on the Mediterranean station ; 
joined next the “Lion,” 64, Capt. Sir Eras- 
mus Gower, under whom he accompanied 
Lord Macartney’s embassy to China; re- 
moved as Midshipman, in 1794, into the 
“Triumph,” 74, lying at Spithead ; after- 
wards served in the Channel and off the 
Western Islands on board the ‘Queen 
Charlotte,” 100, flag-ship of Earl Howe, 
“Melampus,” 36, Capt. Sir Richard John 
Strachan, and ‘Latona,” 38, Capt. Hon. 
Arthur Kaye Legge, from 1795 to 1797; 
was then appointed Acting-Lieutenant of 
the “‘ Acasta,” 40, Capt. Richard Lane, em- 
ge in the North Sea; and, on Jan. 22, 

798, was there confirmed into the “In- 
spector,” 16, Capt. Charles Lock. Mr. Brom- 
ley was subsequently employed, on the 
Home and West India stations, in “ L’Aim- 
able,” 32, Capt. Henry Raper, ‘‘ Pelican,” 18, 
Capt. John Thicknesse, and “ Doris,” 36, 
Capt. John Halliday. He was promoted to 
the command of the “Inspector,” in the 
North Sea, Feb. 14, 1801, and obtained 
his Post-commission April 28, 1802. His 
succeeding appointments were—for a short 
time to the ‘‘ Squirrel,” 28, lying in har- 
bour ; Sept. 24, 1803, to the “‘ Champion,” 
24, in which ship we find him constantly in 
collision with the enemy’s flotilla and bat- 
teries between Ostend and Havre, (including 
one affair in which the ‘‘ Champion,” on July 
23, 1805, suffered severely in hull, masts, 
and rigging, besides losing 2 men killed and 
3 wounded), until at length sent to Quebec 
and Halifax; Nov. 10, 1806, to the ‘‘Sole- 
bay,” 32, stationed in the North Sea; and, 
July 31, 1807, to the “Statira,” 38, After a 
further servitude in North America, off the 
coast of Spain, and in the Bay of Biscay, he 
was placed on half-pay in 1809, since which 
period he had not been afloat. 

Sir Bobt. Howe Bromley was Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the co. of Nottingham, He 
married, June 8, 1812, Anne, second 
daughter of Daniel Wilson, Esq. of Dallam 
Tower, co, Westmoreland, and by that lady 
had issue five sons and six daughters, and is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his second 
son, now Sir Henry, late a Capt. in the 48th 
Regt., who was born in 1816, and married a 
daughter of Col. Rolleston. 


ADMIRAL BULLEN. 
July 17. At Bath, aged 96, Admiral Jo- 
seph Bullen. 
Joseph Bullen, born April 14, 1761, was 
second son of the late Rev. John Bullen, 
GENT. Maa. Vor. CCILI. 


Rector of Kennet, co. Cambridge, and of 
Rushmoor-cum-Newburn, co. Suffolk. He 
entered the Navy, in Nov. 1774, as Midship- 
man, on board the “‘ Pallas,” 36, Capt. Hon. 
Wm. Cornwallis, with whom he continued 
to serve, in the 50-gun ships “ Isis,” “ Bris- 
tol,” and ‘*Chatham,” aud 64-gun shi 
*¢ Lion,” on the coasts of Africa and Nort 
America, and in the West Indies, until 1779. 
During that period he was present in the 
‘Isis,’ at the attacks on Red-Bank and 
Mud-Fort, in Oct. and Nov. 1777 ; and, as 
Master’s Mate of the “Lion,” took part, 
July 6, 1779, in the action between Vice- 
Admiral Hon. John Byron and the Comte 
d’Estaing off Granada, on which occasion 
the latter ship was fearfully cut up, and en- 
dured a loss of 21 killed and 30 wounded. 
Mr. Bullen, who had been promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant March 6, 1778, shortl 
afterwards joined the ‘ Hinchinbroke,” 28, 
Capt. Horatio Nelson, whom he accom- 
—. in 1780, in the armament against 
ort St. Juan, on the Spanish Main. He 
then returned to the “ Licn,” commanded, 
as at first, by Capt. Cornwallis, and ulti- 
mately by Capts. Wm. Fooks and Pigot ; 
and, on being lent to the ‘‘ Prince George,” 
90, Capt. John Williams, he participated, 
as officer in charge of half the middle gun- 
deck, in Radney’s victory over the Comte de 
Grasse, April 12, 1782, after a glorious con- 
flict, in which the ‘‘ Prince George” occupied 
a very conspicuous position, and had 9 men 
killed and 30 Samed. As Lieutenant, Mr. 
Bullen’s subsequent appointments were— 
May 2, 1785, and July 6, 1786, to the ‘‘Car- 
natic” and ‘‘ Bombay Castle,” 74’s, guard- 
ships at Plymouth, both commanded by 
Capt. Anthony Jas. Pye Molloy ; June 16, 
1790, to the “‘ Monarch,” 74, Capt. Peter 
Ranier, fitting at Spithead for the East In- 
dies ; Feb. 6, 1793, to the “ Agamemnon,” 
64, Capt. Horatio Nelson, actively employed 
in the Mediterranean; and, Sept. 11, follow- 
ing, to the “ Victory,” 100, flag-ship of Lord 
Hood at Toulon. At the defence of the lat- 
ter place against the revolutionists he held 
for three weeks the volunteered command 
of Fort M ve, where the bursting of a 
86-pounder killed and wounded every one 
— except himself and Capt. Walter 
erocold. On Nov. 20, 1793, Mr Bullen’s 
exertions were rewarded by his promotion 
to the command of the “‘ Mulette,” 20, but, 
the latter vessel being absent, he was ap- 
inted Acting-Captain of the ‘‘ Proselyte” 
tigate. In that ship, with the view of res- 
cuing 300 Spanish and an gon troops, 
who otherwise would inevitably have fallen 
into the hands of the French, he was the 
last, when Toulon was evacuated, to quit the 
harbour ; and so impracticable had his es- 
cape, in consequence of this voluntary act of 
humanity, been considered, that Lord Hood, 
in the despatches he was about to send home, 
had actually returned the “ Proselyte” as 
lost. During the early part of the siege of 
Bastia, in March, 1794, Gant. Bullen ‘served 
as a Volunteer under Capt. Serocold, who 
had superseded him in the “‘ Proselyte,” out 
of which ship they were both burnt by red- 
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hot shot, and, towards the close of the ope- 
rations, he commanded an advanced battery. 
His services throughout were reported by 
Nelson in te highest possible terms. He 
invalided in July of the same year, and was 
afterwards, in the course of 1796, appointed, 
as a Volunteer, to the ‘“‘Santa Marg ritta,” 
of 40 guns, and 237 men, Capt. Thos. Byam 
Martin, and, as Commander and Acting- 
Captain, to the ‘‘ Scourge” sloop, and “ Alex- 
ander,” 74, in the first of which ships he 
assisted in the management of the main- 
deck guns, and distinguished himself by his 
meritorious con luct, at the re-capture, on 
June 8, near Waterford, of the ‘ Tamise.” of 
40 guns and 306 men, of whom 32 were killed 
and 19 wounded, while of the British only 2 
were slain an:l 3 wounded, after a close and 
gall nt action of 20 minutes. Capt. Bullen, 
who was advanced to Post-rank Nov. 24, 
1796, subsequently commanded, for want of 
ability to p ocure a ship, the Lynn Regis 
district of Sea Fencibles, from Sept. 26, 
1804, until the disbandment of that corps in 
1810. He has since been on half-pay. He 
became a Rear-Admiral Aug. 28, 1819; a 
Vice- \dmiral Nov. 12, 1840; and a full Ad- 
mual Nov. 23, 1841. 

Admiral Builen married, in 1801, Margaret 
Ann, o:ly daughter of the late W. Seafe, 
Ksq., of the Leazues, co. Durham, barrister- 
at-law. 


TH? Rev. JOSEPH AND RICHARD MENDHAM. 


June ls, At Sutton Coldfield, Warwick- 
shire, aged 57, the Rev. Robert Riland 
Mendham, son of the Rev Joseph Mend- 
ham, who depar‘ed this life in the same 
house, on Novem’ er 1, 1856, aged 82. 

The Rev. Joseph Mendham married in 
early life, Maria, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
John Riland, Rector of Sutton Coldfield, and 
friend and fellow-!abourer of che Rev Henry 
Venn, author of “The Complete Daty of 
Min.” He was a gentleman of the deepest 
learning and research, biblical and ecclesi- 
ast cal; and on all points of controversy be- 
tween tie Romish and Protestant Churches 
was perhaps the highest authority in the 
land; while his “I,terary Policy of the 
Church of Kome,” and his ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Council of ‘Trent,” compiled from seventy 
folio volumes of MSS. in the Span’sh lan- 
guage, are im»erishable momeuts of his in- 
defatigab‘e industry, 

His son, the Rev. Robert Riland Mend- 
ham, passed through his col'ege course with 
the highest credit, but was naturally of a 
very bashful and retiring disposition. A 
fever, which he took soon after he entered 
the ministry, increased his natural sensi- 
tiveness, and dsinclined him from taking 
any official duty. He then entered entirely 
into his father’s sedentary habi.s and pur- 
suits; being only known in the neighbour- 
hood where they dwelt, as his devoted and 
affectionate son, aud constant companion. 
After the death of Mrs. Mendham, about 
twenty yea’s ago, the two gentlemen lived 
almost secluded from society, their seden- 
tary habits being confirmed by long continu- 


ance; but the father’s biblical, classical, 
controversial, and patristic knowledge caused 
him to be continually applied to for aid by 
others in whose works his learning shines as 
well as in his own erudite and invaluable 
treatises: and the son had so imbibed his 
spirit and entered into his t ioughts, that as 
the one declined, the other seemed to supply 
his place, until both were called away. 

After the death of his father, the Rev. 
Robert Ri and Mendham became gradually 
better known in his own neighbourhood ; 
and a hope began to be entertxined that he 
woul! take his proper position as an in- 
fl ential and ieading inh :bi ant of his native 
town. ‘This was frustrated by his sudden 
removal to a b:tter home, after a single 
hour’s uncorsciousness. His charities were 
not spasmodic, but as a constantly running 
stream. He was especially a regular visitor 
of the poor, though in the most quiet and 
unostentitious way, continually supplyimg 
th m with books calculated to instruct them 
in the truth of religion, and warn them 
against the errors of the times, And though, 
by habit as well as education, he had be- 
come a warm opponent of Romanism in 
every shape, yet he had nothing of the 
asperity of the controversialist, kindliness of 
heart nd quiet humour being his peculiar 
characteristics. 

The sudden removal of the Rev. gentleman 
will be deeply felt and deplored by bis hum- 
bler neighbours, as well as sincerely lament- 
ed by those whom he honoured with his 
friendship. He has left by his will £500 
towards building a church in the Coldfiel |, 
a new district which is b.ing furmed near 
Oscott college. Among other charitable 
donations, are £100 to the Blin1 Asylum, 
and £100 to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
at Birmingh m. 

A portion of their valuable library will, 
by mutual arrangement of fath r and son, 
be added to the Bodl ian collection at Ox- 
ford. ‘They were po sessors of the celebrated 
York Missal, valued at £500, and also of a 
still more rare and valuable work, a copy of 
the Bible of Pope Sixtus, amended by his 
successor in the papal chair, Clement VIII. 

It is somewhat remarkable, and conveys 
a painful reflection too on the patrons of 
church preferment, that notwithstanding 
the Rev. Joseph Mendham’s well known and 
admitted lear ing, piety, and ut lity in the 
literary world, he never r-ceived any dis- 
tinction or reward a; a due appreciation of 
his merits, either as a scholar or divine. 

The death of these two gentlemen has 
left a blank which will not readily be filled. 
The father was the author of numerous and 
valuable works, chiefly connected with the 
Rom .n Catholic controversy, the product of 
a mind richly stored with historical fact and 
crit’cal acumen, and possessing a library 
the most unique and valuable of its class in 
the Midlan | Counties. The Reverend gen- 
tlemen were in temselves a constant book 
of reference, to whom numerous writers in 
various parts of the county—the author of 
this sketch among the number—applied for 
help when the verification of quotations was 
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needed ; and scarcely ever did the living 
indices fail to point to the authority re- 
quired, 


ARCHDALE PAtmeEr, Esq. 

May 30. At his residence, near Cheam, 
Surrey, aged 86, Archdale Palmer, esq., of 
that place. His death was occasioned by 
internal injuries received through a fall from 
his horse while riding in his own grounds 
about a month previously. 

His father was the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Thomas Palmer, esq., 
citizen and merchant of London, by Sarah, 
daught.r of Sir Robert Jocelyn, of Hyde- 
hall, near Sawbridgeworth, Herts ; and he 
was himself the elder brother of the late Mr. 
William Palmer of Nazing-park, formerly a 
magi trate and High Sheriff of I:ssex. whose 
eldest son, the late Geo:ge Palmer, esq., of 
Nazing, was many years M. P. for the South- 
ern Division of that county. By the death of 
Mr. Archdale Palmer, the son of the latter 
gentleman, George Pal) er, esq., the present 
proprietor of Nazing, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the West Essex Yeomanry Cavalry, be- 
comes the representative of the Palmer fa- 
mily, another branch of which is represented 
by Sir George Palmer, bart., of Waniip-hall, 
Leicestershire. Mr. Archdale Palmer, who 
was a fine specimen of the old English 
gentleman, was, we believe, one of the first 
members, and certainly the last survivor, of 
the London and Westminster Volunteers, 
a regiment raised by Colonel Herries at the 
tin.e when the nation was threatened by an 
invasion of the Emperor Napoleon, and in 
which the late Duke of Montrose, and many 
other noblemen, served as privates. An ac- 
count of tis regiment, published by Collier 
a few years ago, mentions that the late tm- 
peror of Rus-ia, und the King of Prussia, on 
paying their visit to this country in 1814, 
particularly requested to be allowed to see 
this regiment o: noble and wealthy volun- 
teers reviewed by royalty, and that the wish 
of the allied sovereigns was granted. The 
regiment was finally disbanded in 1828, 
while the Marquis of Lansdowne was Home 
Secretary. 


GerMarn Lavte, Esq. 


July 13. At St. George’s Hospital, Hyde- 
park corner, Germain Lavie, esq., an emi- 
nent commercial lawyer. 

Mr, Lavie was not only a solicitor of large 
—- and thoroughly master of his work, 

ut he was also gifted with mony talents 
and accomplishments which enhanced he 
influence due to his professional position. 
He was educated at Eton, where he was 
highly distinguished as well for industry and 
capacity as for general good conduct. From 
Eton he went to Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, and took his degree in 1823, having 
obtained a fi st class in mathematics. At 
this time he was intended for t e bar, but 
the sudden death of his father, who was a 
member of the old firm of Crowder, Lavie, 
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and Co., induced him to change his views. 
In order to supply as far as possible his 
father’s place, he encered the office as clerk 
to My. Oliverson, then and now a member of 
the firm, and, atter completing his articles, 
was admitted to practice as a solicitor in 
Easter Term, 1827. Mr. Lavie was a stu- 
dent of Christ Church, and it was at one 
time probable that he would have becn 
elected to a fellowship at Merton College. 
Up to the time of his death he held the 
office of au itor of Christ Church, and under 
this title was the professional adviser of the 
college ; and he enjoyed in a high degree the 
friendship and confidence of that dis in- 
guished body, Ability and industry had 
won for Mr. Lavie high academic honour, 
and when he had taken his degree at Oxford 
and turned his thoughts to the bar, his own 
powers, and the position of his father, as an 
eminent solicitor in London, appeared to 
pomise him an early and great success But 
on his father’s death he sacrificed whatever 
hopes he may have cherished of the more 
splendid triumphs of the bar, and devoted 
himself to supply to h’s family, as far as 
possible, the heavy loss they had sustained, 
To ths du y he was constant throughout 
his life, and we have been informed that he 
remained unmarried in order to discharge 
more completzly the obligation he had taken 
upon himself of providing for those whom 
his father’s death had left in embarrassed 
circumstances, To the profession which he 
thus adopted, rather under a sense ot duty 
than from choice, Mr. Lavie brought the 
same assiduity and the same capacity which 
he had displayed at Et.n and at Oxford, 
For many years past he has been the pro- 
fessional a viser of a large number of the 
lerding commercial establishments of the 
eity of London, and also of many of the 
mercantile firms of Scotland, Ireland, and 
the provinces, He wa: a member of the 
council of the Incorporated Law Society, and 
always attended the discussion of questions 
which were deemed to lie within his pecu iar 
province. He also acted in his turn as an 
examiner of the candidates for admission, 
Mr. Lavie was a member of the Royal Com- 
m'ssion, appointed in 1854 to inquire into 
the arrangemenis for law-study in the Inns 
of Court being the only sol'citor who as- 
sisted ‘n that investigation. In the appen- 
dix to the rep rt wiil be fourd a statement 
of Mr. Lavie’s own opinion, which must con- 
vince every reader that the author of it was 
avery able man. We need n t repeat the 
me'ancholy details of Mr Lavie’s deat», 
which have app:ared in the daily papers. 
It may, perhaps, app-ar rather strange to 
hear of a solicitor riding in the park at 10 in 
the morning, at which hour most men are 
either at. or making their way to their offices, 
But it was Mr. Lavie’s habit to take exer- 
cise at this time, and to go intu the city at 
11 or 12 o'clock, and to stay there much be. 
yond the usual hour. He was a very early 
riser, and had been all bis life a most. hard- 
workiag man, although his hours of labour 
were not exactly those most usually adopted. 
It is satisfactory to know that there is no 
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ground for imputing delay or neglect to an 
one who was near the scene of the fatal acci- 
dent. The injury was so severe as to admit 
of neither remedy nor hope, and the unfor- 
tunate gentleman was insensible and pain- 
less from the moment of falling from his 
horse. This sad event occurred very near 
the spot which proved fatal to the late Sir 
Robert Peel. We have heard that when an 
undergraduate at Oxford, Mr. Lavie received 
a severe injury while riding, caused by his 
horse suddenly throwing back his head and 
striking him violently on the face. One of 
his eyes was very seriously damaged by the 
blow, and his sight was permanently im- 
— by it. For six months he was abso- 
utely forbidden to look into a book, and he 
spent the interval at Tours, acquiring a 
mastery of the French language, which 
roved most valuable to him afterwards in 
is business. 


ANNA GURNEY. 


June 6. After a short 
Gurney. 

She was the youngest child of Richard 
Gurney, of Keswick, near Norwich. The 
father and mother of Anna Gurney were 
Quakers, and to her death she preserved a 
simplicity of dress and a certain peculiar 
kindliness of manner which are among their 
distinguishing features. But her character 
was her own, and was developed by circum- 
stances which, to women in general, would 
seem entirely incompatible with usefulness 
or happiness. 

She was born in 1795. At ten months old 
she was attacked with a paralytic affection, 
which deprived her for ever of the use of her 
lower limbs. She passed through her busy, 
active, and happy life without ever having 
been able to stand or move. She was edu- 
cated chiefly by an elder sister and other 
near relations,and as her appetite for know- 
ledge displayed itself at an early age, her 
parents procured for her the instructions of 
a tutor, whose only complaint was that he 
could not keep pace with her eager desire 
and rapid acquisition of knowledge. She 
thus learned successively Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ; after which she betook herself to 
the Teutonic languages, her proficiency in 
which was soon marked by her translation 
-! the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle printed in 

19. 


illness, Anna 


In 1825, after her mother’s death, she 
went to live at Northrepps Cottage, near 
Cromer, a neighbourhood almost peopled by 
the various branches of her family. North- 
repps Hall was the country residence of the 
late Sir T. Fowell Buxton, whose sister, 
Sarah Buxton, lived with Miss Gurney on a 
footing of the most intimate and perfect 
friendship. 

In 1839, Miss Buxton died. Miss Gurney, 
to whom this loss was entirely irreparable, 
continued to inhabit her beautiful cottage, 
and found consolation and happiness in dis- 
pensing every kind of benefit and service 
around her, She had procured, at her own 
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expense, one of Captain Manby’s apparatus 
for saving the lives of seamen wrec on 
that most dangerous coast ; and in cases of 
great urgency and peril, she caused herself 
to be carried down to the beach, and from 
the chair in which she wheeled herself about, 
directed all the measures for the rescue and 
subsequent treatment of the half-drowned 
sailors. We can hardly conceive a more 
touching and elevating picture than that of 
the infirm woman, dependent even for the 
least movement on artificial help, coming 
from the luxurious comfort of her lovely 
cottage, to face the fury of the storm, the 
horror of darkness and shipwreck, that she 
might help to save some from perishing. 

But everything she did was done with an 
energy, vivacity, and courage, which might 
be looked for in vain among the vast majo- 
rity of those on whom Nature has lavished 
the physical powers of which she was de- 
prived. She devoted her attention to the 
education as well as the material well-being 
of the poor around her, by whom she was 
justly regarded as a superior being—supe- 
rior in wisdom and in love, To the children 
of her friends and neighbours of a higher 
class she was ever ready to impart the 
knowledge with which her own mind was so 
ong | stored. Even little children found 
her cheerful and benignant countenance and 
her obvious sympathy so attractive, that 
the wonder and alarm with which they at 
first watched her singular appearance and 
movements were dispelled in a few minutes, 
and they always liked to return to her pre- 
sence, 

It may be supposed that Miss Gurney did 
not live in such constant intercourse with 
Sir T, F. Buxton without imbibing his zeal 
in behalf of the blacks. She maintained up 
to the time of her death a constant and 
animated correspondence with missionaries 
and educated negroes in the rising settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa. Well do we 
remember the bright expression of her face 
when she called our attention to the furni- 
ture of her drawing room, and told us with 
exultation.that it was made of cotton from 
Abbeokuta. 

Miss Gurney died, after a short illness, on 
the 6th of June last, and was buried by the 
side of her beloved friend and companion in 
the ivy-mantled church of Overstrand. We 
hear from a correspondent that above two 
thousand people congregated from all the 
country side to see the beloved and revered 
remains deposited in their last resting-place. 

We can easily believe it. But it is not 
her benevolence, great as that was, which 
prompts this homage to her memory. It is 
that which was peculiarly her own—the ex- 
ample she has left of a life, marked at its 
very dawn by a calamity which seemed to 
rob it of everything that is valued by woman, 
and to stamp upon it an indelib!e gloom, 
yet filled to the brim with usefulness, ac- 
tivity, and happiness. She was cut off from 
all the elastic joys and graces of youth ; 
from the admiration, the tenderness, an 
the passion which peculiarly wait on woman 
from the light pleasures of the world, or the 
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deep a ew and honoured position of the 
wife and mother. What, it might be asked, 
remained to give charm and value to such a 
life? Yet those who knew Anna Gurney 
would look around them long to find another 
person who produced on those who conversed 
with her an equal impression of complete 
happiness and contentment. Her conversa- 
tion was not only interesting, but in the 
highest degree cheerful and animated. 
When talking on her favourite subject—phi- 
lology, she would suddenly and rapidly 
wheel away the chair in which she always 
sate and moved, to her well-stored book- 
shelves, take down a book, and return de- 
lighted to communicate some new thought 
or discovery. Never was there a more com- 
plete triumph of mind over matter ; of the 
nobler affections over the vulgar desires ; of 
cheerful and thankful piety over incurable 
calamity. She loved and enjoyed life to the 
last, spite of great bodily suffering, and 
clung to it with-as much fondness as is con- 
sistent with the faith and the hope of so 
perfect a Christian. - 
May some murmuring hearts and some 
vacant listless minds be seduced or shamed 
by her example into a better and more 
thankful employment of God’s gifts! 8. A. 


Tue Hon. W. L. MARcEY. 


July 4. Very suddenly, at Ballston, 
Saratoga County, United States, aged 71, 
the Hon. W. L. Marcey, an eminent states- 
man, 

He was born in Stourbridge, Massachu- 
setts, in 1786, and early in life, after gra- 
duating at Brown University, in Rhode 
Island, removed to New York, and com- 
menced the practice of the legal profession 
at Troy, of which city he became Recorder 
in 1816, and after occupying the highest 
stations of trust, responsibility, and honour 
which the citizens of New York could confer 
upon him,—Adjutant-General in1821,Comp- 
troller in 1823, Judge of the Supreme Court 
in 1829, United States’ Senator in 1831, 
Governor in 1833, to which office he was 
twice re-elected,—he was selected by suc- 
cessive national Executives to fill the post 
in each Cabinet, which for the time being 
was the most arduous and prominent. As 
Secretary of War under President Polk, we 
are largely indebted to his energy, activity, 
and skill for the successful prosecution of a 
contest which gave fresh lusire to the laurels 
of the American army, and added California 
and New Mexico to the Republic. His sa- 
gacious use of the means at his disposal to 
render the army as efficient as possible, 
without increasing the taxation or having 
recourse to any extraordinary expedient,— 
the ability with which the war was brought 
to a close,—and the magnanimity which 
was displayed in the conclusion of peace, 
are alike honourable to himself and the 
country. As Secretary of State under Gene- 
ral Pierce, the career of the great statesman 
was not less distinguished, although in a 
different sphere of action. His management 
of the enlistment question, and his diplo- 
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matic controversy with the Earl of Clarendon 
on Central American affairs, ther with 
the many able State-papers which issued 
from his pen during his four years’ tenure 
of office, are fresh in the recollection of the 
public, and entitled him to the highest rank 
among the leading men of his time. His 
firmness, sagacity, strong Conservative ten- 
dencies, unswerving patriotism, sterling in- 
tegrity, and eminent ability as a statesman, 
won him the respect and confidence of all 
parties in his own country, and caused his 
name to be universally honoured abroad, 
while jin private life few enjoyed a larger 
circle of devoted and admiring friends. 


M, BERANGER. 


July 16, At Paris, aged 75, Pierre Jean 
Béranger, the poet of the French people. 

Pierre Jean Béranger was born on the 
17th of August, 1780, at the residence of his 

andfather, a poor tailor, living at No. 50, 
Rue Montorgueil. His father, who followed. 
the same calling, was a man of unsteady 
propensities, who cared little for his family, 
and was at no pains to provide for their sub- 
sistence. His favourite crotchet was that he 
was the descendant of illustrious ancestors, 
and the greater part of his time was occu- 
pied in tracing his pedigree to noble and 
aristocratic sources. Of his son he took little 
heed, leaving him to grow up as he pleased, 
and to wander about the streets of Paris 
with any associates that chance might throw 
in his way. The boy remained with his 
grandfather until he was nine years of age, 
when he was sent to live with his maternal 
aunt, who kept a small inn in the suburbs of 
Péronne. His duties of tavern-boy left him 
but little leisure for the indulgence of his 
vagrant propensities ; but at such brief in- 
tervals as he could snatch from his homely 
employment, he managed to form an ace 
quaintance with the writings of Fénélon, 
Voltaire, and Racine. At the age of 14 he 
was apprenticed to a printer at Péronne, of 
the name of Laisné, having acquired what 
little he knew at the Institut Patriotique, a 
branch of the school founded by M. Ballu de 
Bellangese, upon the system of J. J. Rous- 
seau, for the dissemination of liberal princi- 
ples. His new occupation was doubtless 
more favourable to his literary taste. It 
was whilst he was engaged in setting up the 
types for an edition of the poetry of André 
Chenier that young Béranger first attempted 
the composition of verse, and from that day 
his chief ambition was to become a poet, 
At the age of 17 he returned to the house of 
his grandfather, and tried his hand in several 
styles of versification, but does not appear 
to have satisfied himself or those about him 
that he was born a poet. Sick of the poverty 
by which he was surrounded, and the want 
of sympathy which it was his fate to en- 
counter on all sides—for he had published 
before he left Péronne, without exciting any 
attention, a small volume of songs, entitled 
the “‘ Garland of Roses,”’—he determined to 
go to Egypt, then in the occupation of the 
French army, but the unpromising account 
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given him by an acquaintance who had re- 
turned thence induced him to abandon his 
project. About tat time he wrote a comedy 
entiiled “‘Ihe Hermaphrodites,” but being 
unable to get it accepted at any of the 
theatres, he threw it into the fire. For more 
than a year he followed no seitled occupa- 
tion, although during that interval he is said 
to have produced his best s ngs. Embittered 
by disappointment, and almost hopeless cf 
success, he resolved tu collect all the poems 
he had written, and send them to Lucien 
Bonaparte, the brot’ er of the First Consul, 
who was known to be a liberal patron of 
literature, 


“In 1803,” says he, “without resources, tired 
of faliacious hopes, versifying without aim and 
witho»t encouragement, I conceived the idea— 
and how many smiliar ideas have remained 
without result !—I conceived the idea of enclosing 
all my crude poems to M. Lucien Bonaparte, 
already celebrated for his great oratoric :] talents, 
and for his love of \iterature and of the arts. My 
letter accompanying tem was worthy of a young 
ultra-republican brain! How well I remember 
it! It bore the impriss of pride wounded by the 
necessity of having recourse to a protector. 
Poor, unknown, «0 often disappointed, I could 
scarcely count upon the success of a step which 
no one seconded.” 


Nor was he, on this occasion, doomed to 
further disappointment. The prince, favour- 
ably y Ameen towards the young poet, not 
only by the specimens which he had for- 
warded, but Ly the man’y tone of the letter 
by which they were accompanied, relieved 
him almost immediately from his suspense. 
He answered his application in the kindest 
and most encouraging terms, and having 
sent for him to his house, a‘!vised him as to 
his future cour-e, and promised to afford him 
more substantial assistance. Before he had 
an opportunity of carrying out his~benevo- 
lent intentions, the Prince became himself 
an exile. On his arrival at Kome, however, 
he transmitted to Béranger an order to re- 
ceive and apply the salary coming to him as 
member of the Institute. The aid thus af- 
forde| was most seasonable. He was soon 
able to find employment for his pen. During 
the two years 1805-6 he assisted in editing 
*Tandon’s Annals of the Musée,” and in 
1809 he managed to obtain the post of copy- 
ing clerk in the office of the Secretary of the 
University, with a salary of 1,2 Ofr. a year, 
He was now in comparatively independent 
circumstances, His genius had, moreover, 
begun to attract notice in high places. 
Napoleon’s laughter on reading, for the first 
time, Béranger’s “ Roi d’Yvetot’ (a good- 
humoured satire on his own pretensions) is 
said to have been exuberant. In 1813 
Béranger was elected a member of the So- 
ciety of the Cave.u, then the resort of the 
most distinguished literary men of the time; 
and, encouraged by the cordial reception 
his songs met with from its frequenters, he 
re-olved to devote himself exclusively to 
that class of composition. ‘Towaris the latter 

art of the year 1815, when the first col- 
ected edi ion of his songs made its appear- 
ance, he had begun to be widely known to 
the French public, La Reguéte des Chiens 


de Qualité and Le Censeur were by this time 
on the lips of all Paris. The last named 
song had wel -nigh br. ught him intotrouble ; 
but Bonaparte had made his escape from 
Elba, and among other chang2s Béranger 
was actually cffere? a post in the office of 
the Imperial censorship. The proposal was 
received by Bér. nger and his jovial friends 
of the Caveau with laught:r, and he con- 
ti: ued to retain his humble clerksbip in the 
office of the Secretary of the University, 
His second series of songs, published in 
1821, cost h'm his pl-ce (no gr:at loss) and 
three months’ i: prisonment in the prison of 
St. Pélagie. His third (1828) subj ct.d him 
to nine months’ imprisunment in La F.rce 
and a fine «f 10,000fr. The fine w. s, how- 
ever, paid by te poet’s admirers, and the 
prison in which he was confined became the 
rendezvous of the most distinguished men of 
the cay. From behind his prison bars 
Béranger kept up so deadly a fire on the 
Government that he contributed more effec- 
tu lly to destroy it than all the blows of the 
heroes of the Three Day:. After having as- 
si-ted so importantly in winning the battle, 
however, he refus d to aceept any share in 
the spoil. His friends, who were now occu- 
pying the highest places, would have loaded 

m with titles and honours, but he declined 
all payment for his services, ani to avoid 
being mixed up with the ever variable 
— of the capital, he ret red, fir t to 

assy, next to Fontaineb!eau, and finally to 
Tours, wh re he completed what he called 
his \/ moires Chantants, by the publication 
of his fourth volume of songs. At the revo- 
lution of February he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly, but a ter a sitting or 
two he sent in his resignation, which was at 
first refused by the chamber, but aft: rwards, 
although most unwillingly, accepted. He 
was then again residing at Passy, and he 
remained there until a short time back, 
when a removal into Paris, for the sake of 
medical advice, was deemed necessary. 
During his residence in the Rue Vendome 
he had the gratification of find’ng himself 
the ol.ject of the deep-st interest, and his 
friends have the consolation of knowing 
that he received every attention that human 
kind::ess could suggest. 

The funeral took place, by order of the 
French Govérnment, within twenty - four 
hours after his death, and was attended by 
a large concourse of people. Large num- 
bers of troops and of the police were in 
readiness to act, but their services were not 
called into requisition. Fxcept the tem- 
porary assistance which Béranger received 
during his earlier strugg es with adversity, 
and while his genius was yet unknown, 
from the beneficent hand of the Prince 
de Canino, who was h mself ardently de- 
voted to lette s, and whose epic of Charle- 
mugne, ou I’ Eglise Délivrée, has some pas- 
sages of merit, he was inde! ted to no man 
fur favours, He owned no protector except 
his own energy ; and with the modest fruits 
of his labours he remained contented to the 
last. He accepted rewards or honours from 
no Government; he was not even a member 
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of the Legion of Honour; and not many 
months since he declined, not arrogantly, 
but with the utmost respect, the munificence 
offered him in the most delicate and graceful 
manner by the Emperor of the French, who 
solicited the honour of cheering the declin- 
ing life of the poet. He had been for years 
in the rece pt of an annuity from M. Perro- 
tin, the liberal proprie’ or of the copyright 
of bis works, ‘The allowance was modest, 
but it was sufficient for his wants, and even 
for the practice of the berevolence which 
was his great character'stic. No man was 
more universally popu'ar, and none more 
endeared to the F.ench people. At the 
moment his remains were approaching the 
portal of the Chu ch of St. Elizabeth, amidst 
the silence that prevailed, some de icate hand 
suddenly touched the organ, and played in 
slow and exquisite cadence the well-known 
air of one of the poet’s most pathetic songs— 
** Parlez-nous de lui, grand mére, 
*  Parlez-nous de lui!’’ 

It was only for a moment, but the notes 
brought so forcibl, to the mind the memory 
of the hero, and of the poet who sung his 
deeds, that the effec: was indescribab.e. 

The portiait of Béranger will be placed 
in the Museum of Versailles, in the gallery 
with those of Moliére, Corne lle, and Lafon- 
taine, and the street in which he died is to 
be caled the Rue de Béranger instead of 
the Rue de Vendome, 

The posthumous works of Béranger con- 
sist of from 40 to 50 songs, wh ch were de- 
posited by him some years ago in the hands 
of a notary in Paris. During his resideuce 
at Passy he prepared notes for a sketch of 
the revolut’onary period o' France, and he 
began his Memoirs. Ile did not long con- 
tinue this work, and it ‘s said that he de. 
stroyed with his o \n hand all the documents 
he had collecte | for that purpose. A few notes 
without met od, and his Correspondence, 
which is considerable, remain. The intimate 
frienaship which existed between the poet 
and the political leader and orator Manuel, 
continued unabated to the last moment of 
the life of the latter. After his death many 
letters from the poet were found among his 
neon, written with that gaiety and bon- 

ommie which characterized him, and it is 

amusing to see the playful manner in which 
he avoids discussion on pclitical topics at a 
time when politics were so engrossing. He 
had the good sense to resist the entreaties 
of the injudicious friends who wanted to 
make him a political personage, and his 
firmness in declining the post of represen- 
tative to the National Assembly, to which 
more than 200,000 voices hid elected him, 
is entitled to all praise ; it proves that good 
common sens? is not incompatible with high 
poetic genius. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 21. At the house of the Rev. G. W. Dan- 
bury, Seend, Wilts, aged 45, the Rev. George 
Srerard, B.A. 1834, M.A. 1837, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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May 25. At the Vicarage, aged 74, the Rev. 
William Wilson, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809, f rmerly 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Elmstead (18.2), E-sex. The funeral was at- 
tended by a long train of mourning parishioners 
and triends; many old parishioners came from 
a distan -e, that they might thus estify their re- 
spect for the memory of the reverend and ‘ener - 
anle pastor, whe had faithfully discharged the 
duties of his high calling for a , eriod of tive-and- 
thirty .ears. Among the c ergy presen’ we ob- 
served the Rev. Canon Round, B.D., Colches er; 
the Rev. Thomas Miude Haxketon; the Rev. C, 
H. Green, Peasenhall; the Rev. H.G. N. Bishop, 
Great Clacton; the Rev. J. M. Caapman, ‘Ten- 
«ring; Rev. J. Atkinson and Rev. — Evans, 
Bromley; Rev. W. Thorpe, Weeley; Chares 
Josselyn, Esq., Ipswich; Saye:s Turner, Esq., 
Colchester; John Boghurst, Esq ; T. E. Head- 
lam, Esq., M.P., &c. The funeral service was 
most impressively read by the .ev. H. R. Somers 
Smith, M.A., Rector of Little Bentley. ‘lhe late 
Vicar hid secure: the affection and respyct of 
his parishioners, and his benevolence was com- 
mensurate with the a nple means with which he 
was blessed. His death is deeply regretted by all. 

May 26. Near Hebron, on his way to Jerusa- 
lem, the Rev. John Bol/and, youngest son of the 
late Sir William Bolland. 

June —. ‘The Rev. George Cornelius Gorham, 
B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812, B.D. 1821, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen’s Collowe Cambridge, V. of 
Brampford-Speke (1850), Devon. 

June 13. At th K clwry, aged 77, the Rev. 
William Bradford, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, R. of Storrington (1811), Su-sex. 

June 14. At Licester, aged 80, the Rev. James 
Stockdale, B.A. 1799, Clare College, Cambridge. 

At Scales, Chapel-le-Dale, aged 60, the Rev. 
William Cooper, B.\. 1819, M.A. 1830, C.are 
College, Cambridge, P.C. of Ing eton-Fells, or 
Cnapel-le-Dale (1845), Yorkshire. 

June 16. At Hart'ord, Huntingdon, aged 78, 
the Rev. Daniel John Hopkins, B.A. 1802, M.A, 
1805, ‘Irinitv Hall, Ca: bridge, V. of Hartford 
(1828), and R_ of Woolley (1828), Hunts. 

June 22. At Ilklevr, Yorwshire, aged 29, the 
Rev. John Cheap, B.A. 1851, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 

June 24. At the Rectory, the Rev. George 
Cartmel, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830 Pembro« e College, 
Cambridge, R. of Pwilcrochon (1834) Pembrvke- 
shire. 

A’ Gresham, aged 70, the Rev. John Spurgin, 
B.A. 1812, M A. 1817, Gonville and Cuius College, 
Cambridge, R of Gresham (1056), and V. of 
Hockham (1836), Norfolk. 

June 25. Aged 68, the Rev. W. Renton, In- 
cumbent of Til-tock, near Whitchurch, Salop, 
son of the late Mr. Wm. Renton, of Knures- 
borough. 

June 28. Age’ 69, the Rev. John Goodacre, 
Vicar of the consolidated liviugs of East Drayton, 
Askham, and Stokelam. 

At his residence, Hammersmith, aged 73, the 
Rev. /dward Miller, father of the Rev. Josiah 
Mi.ler, of Dorchester. 

June 30. Aged 78, the Rev. John Williams, 
B.A. 1805, M A. 1808, B.D. 1815, D.D. 1818, St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, R. of Wo.dchester (1835), 
Gloucestershire. 

Lately. The Rev. Midgley John Jennings, 
B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832, form rly Fellow of Cur.st’s 
College, Cambridge, Chaplain at Delhi. : 

July 2. At Liangwym, the R v. John F’eming, 
V. of Llangwym (1835', Mon nouthshire, and P.C, 
of Ponso: by (18 9), Cumberland. : 

July 3. At Rastrick Parsonage, near Halifax, 
aged 27, the Rev. Alfred Thwaites Hayne, B.A., 
late curate of Long Ashton, Somerset, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Hayne, Incumbent of Ras- 
trick, Yorkshire. 

July 5. Aged 71, the Rev. George Rous, B.A. 
1807, M.A. 1810, ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 
of Laverton (1817), Somerset. 
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July 6. The Right Rev. Patrick Phelon, D.D., 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Toronto, who only en- 
joyed his see 28 days. 

At Birkenhead, aged 67, the Hon and Rev. 
Wm. Somerville, Rector of Barford, Warwick- 
shire. 

July 9. At Southborough, Tunbridge-Wells, 

55, the Rev. John Edward Bradford, late 
Vicar of St. Mary le Wigford, Lincoln. 

July 14. In London, aged 80, the Rev. Fred. 
Gardiner, 51 years Rector of Combe Hay, and 
many years Vicar of Wellow. 

At East Bergholt, aged 52, the Rev. C. D. 
Badham, B.A. Cambridge, M.D. Oxford. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 15. At Bank-Kok, Kromalnang-Von-Sa, 
the less important of the two Kings of Siam. 
This prince exercised great influence over his 
colleague, the chief or upper king. He spoke the 
English language with great fluency, and paid 
attention to English literature and politics. He 
was charged with the direction of the religious 
affairs of the state, and, from the position which 
he held, he was regarded as the head of the 
Siamese religion. 

March 2%. At Hobart Town, Tasmania, 
Harriette Lydia, wife of Dr. Atkinson, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, and eldest dau. 
of Col. Williams, R.M., Mount Radford, Exeter. 

March 27. At Williamstown, Victoria, where 
he had gone to make an official inspection, and 
was murdered by the convicts, John Price, esq., 
Inspector-General of the Penal Department, 
fourth son of the late Sir Rose Price, Bart., of 
Trengwainton, Cornwall. 

April 8. At Bombay, aged 52, Major Thomas 
Henry Ottley, Bombay Invalids, second and last 
surviving son of the late Major Robert Ottley, 
esq., of Swaffham, Norfolk. 

April 24. At Pichinango, Monte Video, Arthur, 
fourth son of Lieut-Col. Pache. 

May 5. At Kennington, aged 73, Mary Wells, 
widow of Joseph Parlour, esq., of London, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Jn. Ashmole, Rector of Ship- 
ton-on-Cherwell, Oxon, and sister of Mr. John 
Ashmole, of Aithall Farm, Benenden, Kent. 

May 6. At Simla, of cholera, aged 32, Capt. 
Wm. James Hudson, H.M.’s 61st Regt. 

May 7. At his residence, Bayford, Wincanton, 
aged 61, Arthur Octavius Baker, son of the late 
John Baker, esq., of Northdown, near Margate. 

At Naples, T. B. Blandford, esq., son of H. W. 
Blandford, esq., of Weston Bamfield. It appears 
that a few days previously Mr. Blandford was in 
one of the principal streets of that city at about 
10 o’clock in the evening, and was stabbed by an 
assassin. The wound proved fatal; and the 
melancholy event has plunged the family and 
friends of the deceased in the deepest distress. 

May 8. At Florence, Anne Sophia, wife of 
Capt. Tennant, R.N., of Needwood-house, Staf- 
fordshire. 

In the Strand, London, aged 50, Mr. George 
Fife, lately professor of Materia Medica at the 
Queen’s College, and brother to Sir John Fife. 
It was proved in evidence that on Friday even- 
ing the deceased went to the shop of Mr. Bur- 
field, chemist, Nor/olk-st., Strand, and asked 
for some morphia, which he said he took in small 
doses to procure sleep. Mr. Burfield’s assistant 
gave the deceased some morphia in a phial, but 
said he should not have done so if he had not 
known him to be a medical man. A tonic medi- 
cine was also sold to deceased at the same time. 
He then went to the Strand Theatre, and when 
he returned home to his lodgings in Surrey-st., 
he appeared to be in an excited state from drink. 
Next morning he was found dead in bed. A sur- 
geon was called in, who said the deceased wn- 
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doubtedly died from the effects of morphia, and 
that, presuming the bottle which had contained 
it had been full, there was enough to kill four 
persons. According to one witness, the deceased 
had said that family matters preyed upon his 
mind. The jury returned a verdict, “ That the 
deceased died from an over-dose of morphia, he 
being at the time in a state of intoxication, but 
that he had no intention of wilfully destroying 
his life.” 

At the Rectory, Ballysax, Currah Camp, Ire- 
land, of scarlatina, Maria, wife of Thomas Col- 
lins Simon, esq., and only dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Jones Agnew, esq., of Kilwaughter-cas- 
tle, Larne, Ireland. It was after an illness of 
only two days that this amiable and enlightened 
lady was torn from her afflicted husband and the 
cherished friends at whose residence they had 
just arrived upon a visit. 

May 9. At Glasgow, James Reid Hunter, esq., 
of Cessnock-hall, Lanarkshire, second son of the 
late Wm. Hunter, esq., of Cessnock-hall and 
Rothesay. 

Aged 72, Mr. Thomas Kind, Dover-st., Leices- 
ter. He served with the 18th Light Dragoons at 
the battle of Waterloo, and was in the receipt of 
a pension. He used to relate that he was near to 
the Duke at the moment when Blucher made his 
appearance on the field of battle, and heard him 
exclaim, ‘‘ Blucher is in sight—up and at the 
enemy again!” 

May 10. Massacred, with other officers, at 
Meerut, in the revolt of the native troops at that 
station, Lieut. David Henry Henderson, of the 
20th Bengal N.I., only son of Lieut. David Hen- 
a R.N., of St. John’s-wood-road, Regent’s 
park. 

Also at Meerut, Charlotte, wife of Lieut. R. W. 
Chambers, Adjutant llth Regt. N.L., and 
youngest dau. of Thomes Britten, esq., late of 
Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Meerut, aged 18, John Campbell Erskine 
Macnabb, Lieut. in the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry, 
fourth son of J. M. Macnabb, esq., formerly of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

May 11. In the revolt at Delhi, Capt. Charles 
Gordon, of the 74th Regt. N.I. 

May 13. At Hotham-hall, Yorkshire, William 
Arkwright, esq. 

At the Home-lodge, Blenheim-park, aged 71, 
T. A. Curtis, esq., third son of the first Sir Wm. 
Curtis, Bart. 

May 14. At Green-park-house, St. Clear’s, 
Carmarthen, Capt. Walter Nangraves Williams. 

At Dumfries, aged 70, Mr. Robert Burns, the 
eldest son of the Scottish poet. Mr. Burns was 
born at Mauchiine, in September, 1786. In several 
respects in point of intellect he was no ordinary 
man, but yet he was chiefly remarkable through- 
out life as being the eldest son of Robert Burns, 
the national poet of Scotland. Burns died in 1796, 
and his eldest boy was nearly ten years of age at 
the time of that premature decease. Mr. Burns 
was an accomplished scholar. Endowed witha 
prodigious memory and great powers of applica- 
tion, he had amassed a vast quantity of know- 
ledge on a great range of subjects. His enthu- 
siasm in the acquisition of information continued 
to almost his last days, and for some years he had 
been almost passionately attached to the study of 
the language of the Gael. In music he was a pro- 
ficient student, possessing both a theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the art. A portion of 
the father’s poetic mantle had fallen upon the 
son, and in his earlier years he composed verses 
of considerable intrinsic merit. His remains 
were laid beside those of his father in the 
mausoleum, St. Michael’s churchyard, the vault 
of which had not been opened for upwards of 
twenty years. 

At St. Andrews, Miss Balfour, dau. of the late 
James Balfour, esq., and sister of the Rev. Mr. 
Balfour of Clackmannan. 

Aged 32, Wm. Styles Powell, esq., of Hinton, 
Herefordshire. . 
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May 16. At Pernambuco, South America, Capt. 
Robert W. Twiss, R N., second son of the late 
Mr. James Twiss, of Cambridge. 

At Calcutta, Frederick Watson, esq., late of 
the 42nd Regiment, B.L.I. 

May 16. At Meerut, shot by mutinous troops, 
aged 34, Captain Edward Fraser, of the Bengal 
Engineers, Commandant of the corps of Sappers 
and Miners, second surviving son of Mrs. Fraser, 
of Cholderton. 

On his way from Calcutta to Tirhoot, aged 29, 
Charles Comport, second surviving son of John 
Murton, esq., of Cooling-castle, Rochester, Kent. 

May 17. At Singapore, aged 33, Mary Eliza- 
beth, wife of Percy Carpenter, esq. 

May 19. At her residence, Birdlip-house, Chel- 
tenham, Anne, relict of the Hon. Henry Butler, 
of Nun-Monkton-hall, and dau. of J.C. Harrison, 
esq., of Newton-house. The long-contested Mount- 
garrett peerage suit arose out of the dispute as 
to the validity of the marriage of the deceased 
lady with the late Mr. Butler, who, it was alleged, 
had been previously married to another lady, 
who survived, and therefore that the second 
marriage, to Miss Harrison, was void ; the courts, 
however, held contra, and the Hon. Mrs. Butler 
lived to see the validity of her marriage affirmed, 
and her son enjoy the title and estates as the 
lawful heir to the Marquisite of Mountgarrett. 

May 20. Colonel Finnis, of the 11th Native 
Infantry, who was shot down by the mutinous 
soldiers of the 20th Regiment, at the outbreak of 
the revolt at Meerut, was the last surviving 
brother of the present Lord Mayor of London, 
and the third who has fallen in the service of 
his country. The elder brother, Robert, a 
captain in the British navy, was killed in an 
engagement on Lake Erie, in 1813, and another, 
Stephen, a lieutenant in the Bengal Native In- 
fantry, fell in India, in 1822. Colonel Finnis, 
though only in his fifty-fourth year, had been in 
active service in the army upwards of thirty-two 
years, during which period, besides serving at 
the siege and taking of Moultan, and in several 
other engagements, he was employed on many 
important missions, The colonel was with his 
regiment, in command, at Allahabad, until ordered 
to Meerut, where he had arrived only a few days 
before the outbreak which closed his career. 
With kind consideration for the feelings of his 
bereaved family, the Governor-General has trans- 
mitted the following letter to the Lord Mayor :— 
*“‘Government House, Calcutta, May 20, 1857.— 
My Lord Mayor,—Painful as the intelligence 
which I have to convey will be to your lordship, 
it may be in some measure satisfactory to you to 
receive it from myself. The melancholy death of 
Colonel Finnis, who, in the recent mutiny at 
Meerut, in the north-west province of India, fell 
mortally wounded, not by the men of his own 
corps, but by the rebellious soldiers of the 20th 
Regiment, while in the act of addressing the 
troops who had broken out in open revolt, is the 
source of the deepest regret to the Government 
which he served so long and so zealously. This 
regret will be shared by many. I can say this 
with confidence, for I have heard much of your 
brother’s high eharacter and ability; and as an 
officer of native troops he was noted for the good 
feeling, tact, and useful influence which have 
marked his command of sepoys. He was the 
last man who should have died by their hands. 
I venture to think that it may be some poor con- 
solation to you to receive this assurance from the 
head of the Government which your brother 
served. I have the honour to be, my Lord 
Mayor, your lordship’s faithful servant,—Can- 
NING.’ 

May 23. At Boothby-hall, Lincolnsh., aged 70, 
Louisa Elizabeth, wife of John Litchford, esq., 
and the youngest dau. of Sir Charles Egleton 
Kant, Bart. 

At his residence, Greenwich Hospital, Lieut. 
John Wood Rouse, having been attached to that 
establishment nearly twenty years. He entered 
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the navy in October, 1799, as A.B. on board the 
** Marlborough,” 74, Capt. Sotheby, in which 
ship he was wrecked on a sunken rock, on Belle- 
isle, Nov. 4, 1800. Between the following Janu- 
ary and the summer of 1806 he served in the 
Channel (the chief part of the time as midship- 
man and master’s mate). He then joined the 
“ Royal George,”’ 100, flagship of Sir John Thos. 
Duckwortb, under whom he passed the Darda- 
nelles, and lost a leg in an attack upon Prota, in 
February, 1807. He was promoted in conse- 

uence to the rank of lieutenant on August 24th 
ollowing, a grant of £91 5s. being voted to him 
from the Patriotic Fund. He was First Lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, 
from 1816 until the time of his appointment to 
Greenwich Hospital, on Nov. 2, 1837, the greater 
portion of which time he was Lieutenant-Go\ er- 
nor of the Royal Naval Schools. 

M. Vieillard, a great personal friend of the 
Emperor of the French, tutor to the Emperor’s 
brother, that was killed at Ancona in 1831, and 
one of the greatest favourites at the Elysee. 
The Paris correspondent of the ‘* Court Journal” 
says:—The strength of the attachment of the 
Emperor to the deceased may be imagined when 
it is known that, although in the midst of an en- 
tertainment given to the Grand Duke, his Ma- 
jesty on the instant obeyed the telegraphic dis- 

atch whieb summoned him to the death-bed of 

is friend; and so great was his excitement on 
leaving the sick man’s room, that he called aside 
the doctor, and, seizing both his hands, exclaimed, 
**Can you save my poor Vieillard ?’’ ‘* I fear not, 
your majesty ; but all that my skill can accom- 

lish shall be tried.” ‘If reward can stimulate, 
t shall be yours,” was the Emperor’s reply. 
“One hundred thousand francs and the Legion 
of Honour shall be handed over to you the very 
day you can affirm the patient enters his con- 
valescence.”’ But no prospect of reward could 
turn aside the decree, and M. Vieillard expired 
shortly after the Emperor’s visit. 

May 27. Suddenly, at Chichester, Dr. H. March 
Gruggen. 

May 28. At Palermo, in Sicily, aged 79, John 
Howell, esq., M.D , Deputy-Inspector-General : f 
Military Hospitals. 

Lately, In Paris, the celebrated Vidocq, who 
commenced life as a clever burglar, and after- 
wards became chief of the Paris detective furce. 
He is said to have left a handsome fortune. 

At Paris, M. Alexandre Thomas, ex-Professor 
of History in the University of France, and 
author of a work of great merit and research, 
**Une Province sous Louis XIV.” M. Thomas 
had also been for about three years a contributor 
to the “Journal des Débats,’” when the over- 
throw of constitutional government, and the de- 
struction of the institutions on which he had 
founded all his hopes for France, broke his career 
in the very midst of its promise. 

Death of an Eccentric Dairymaid.—Suddenly, 
at Eastbourne, aged 70, Ellen Carpenter, who 
for the greater part of her life had been dairymaid 
at Compton-house, the seat of the Earl of Bur- 
lington, near Eastbourne. Although long unfit 
for work, she refused to give up her post, and 
always claimed as one of the perquisites of it the 
flannel and coarse towelling used in the dairy, 
and which, as it was afterwards discovered, she 
used as her under clothing, and wore for stock- 
ings any old picces she could pick up. These, and 
other penurious habits, in a member of so liberal 
a household as the Earl of Burlington’s, caused 
the old lady to be looked upon «as a miser, but 
she carefully concealed her hoards from all her 
fellow-servants, except so far as to entrust a 
bank-book to the man who milked the cows. One 
day last week Ellen Carpenter was found dead 
in the dairy. The body was taken to a small 
cottage in which her mother had lived, and 
which deceased continued to rent, though she 
did not occupy it, and there, in the bedroom, on 
search being made, two bags were found, one 
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containing about £300, and the other £400 in 
gold, and in other parts in the same cottage large 
sums in the same coin were discovered, also 

apers shewing that deceased had £60 in the 

‘unds, and a sum of money in the Lewes Bank— 
in all, amounting to £1,578. Besides this, a bank- 
book in the hands of the milkman above men- 
tioned, and which he refuses to give up, shews 
that deceased has placed a considerable sum in 
the Bank of England. No will has yet been 
found. The cottage in which this large sum of 
money was concealed stands full half-a-mile 
from Compton-house, where the deceased lived, 
and she must have kept it solely for the purpose 
of hiding her hoards in it. In all probability 
these were a continuation of her mother’s savings 
(who died some seven or eight years ago) ; and it 
is not a little remarkable that such an amount of 
gold should have remained safe in an unoccupied 
and almost ruinous cottage for so long a period. 
It may be added that, though the clothing of de- 
ceased was made up of rags (she had some old 

id-gloves on her feet!) the dairy of which she 
had the charge was a picture of cleanliness, and, 
indeed, has always been famed and visited as the 
pattern of what a dairy should be, The news 
of thisdiscovery caused no little sensation amongst 
the relatives of the old lady at Seaford and East- 
bourne, who now make their appearance in the 
shape of seventeen cousins! 

Murder of Pratt, the Mormon Leader.—The 
American papers record the death of Orson Pratt, 
the famous Mormon elder. He seduced the wife 
of a man named M‘Lean, in San Francisco, and 
was conveying her and her children into Utah, 
where she was to live with him as his n'nth wife. 
M‘Lean followed the fugitives and shot Pratt 
dead at Van Buren, in Arkanses. The deceased 
was a man of considerable ability, and had tra- 
velled as a missionary through Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. He was next 
in influence to Brigham Young, and was one of 
the original followers of Joe Smith, the Mormon 
founder, 

June 1. Aged 87, John Culley, esq., of Cossey. 

At her residence, in the Cathedral Green, Wells, 
Troth Jenkyns, widow of R. Jenkyns, D.D., late 
~— of Wells and Master of Balliol College, Ox- 

‘ord. 

At Plymouth, aged 81, William Holman, esq., 
Paymaster, R.N. This officer stood next on the 
list to the senior in that rank, and was purser of 
the *‘ Africa,” 64, in the ever-memorable victory 
of Trafalgar. 

June 2. At his residence, Chellaston-hill, aged 
83, Capt. Wm. Manfull, late of the 3rd King’s 
Own Light Dragoons. 

June 3, At his residence in Bolton-st., aged 71, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Lewis Herries, K.C.H. and 
C.B., Col. of the 68th Regt., only brother of the 
late Right Hon. John Ch. Herries. He entered 
the army in 1801, and lost a leg before Bayonne 
in 1814. He was for many ycars Chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners for audi'ing the 
public accounts, and a commissioner of Chelsea 
Hospital. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. L. Herries re- 
tired from office in 1854, and was then appointed 
Col. of the 68th Foot. 

In Paris, Ellen, Countess de Mandelsloh, widow 
of Count de Mandelsloh, formerly Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary from the kingdom of Wurtemberg 
at the Court of St. James's. 

Jun 4, At Hastings, Mary Anne, relict of 
James Middleton, esq., of Furnival’s-inn and 
Downshire-hill, Hampstead. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Robt. W. 
Armstrong, esq., Oak-house, Battersea, aged 65, 
Mrs. Cecilia Nairn, relict of George Nairn, esq., 
Dublin, for many years a distinguished member 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

June 5. At Paris, M. Brifaut, a dramatic poet 
of no great mark, member of the French Academy. 
He re-embled Dryden in one respect—lauding in 
verse the powers that be; he wrote stanzas in 
honour of the birth of the King of Rome, and 


welcomed in verse the return of Louis the 
Eighteenth. 

At Leicester, aged 51, Henry Wim. Robinson, 
ong. second son of the late Rev. Wm. Villiers 
Robinson, Rector of Grafton Underwood, North- 
amptonshire. 5 

At Digswell Rectory, Herts, aged 80, Hariot, 
widow of William Willoughby Prescott, esq., of 
Threadneedle-st., and of Hendon, Middlesex. 

June 6, Aged 60, John Holdsworth, ¢sq., of 
Shaw-lodge, Halifax. 

At Keswick, Norwich, (the seat of her brother, 
Hudson Gurney, esq.,) aged 61, Anna, only dau. 
of the late Richard Gurney, esq., of Keswick, 
Z his second wife, Rachel, dau. of Osgood 

anbury, esq., of Oldfield-grange, Essex. Miss 
Gurney was the transla‘or of the “ S.xon Chro- 
nicle.”” Living at Northrepps, near the coast, she 
also took a lively interest in inventions for saving 
the lives of shipwrecked mariners. To promote 
the latter object she had a gun manufactured at 
her own expense to fire off a line to a storm- 
tossed wreck. 

At Bath, Marianne, wife of Edward Harman, 
esq., and third dau. of the late Thomas Mills, 
esq., of Great Saxham-hall, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Heworth-hall, near York, aged 89, Lucy, 
widow of Edward Willey, formerly Lieut.-Col. 
in the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

At the Moat, Charing, aged 84, Lieut.-Col. 
Percy Groves. 

At his residence, Enfield, Middlesex, aged 36, 
Edward Shewell, esq. 

June 7. Atthe residence of his father, Kensing- 
ton-park-gardens, aged 27, Jas. Sherwood Dodd, 
a of Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq. 

une 9. At Kyme-lodge, aged 77, Mrs. Fairfax, 
widow of Thos. Lodington Fairfax, esq., of New- 
ton Kyme. 

June 10, At Sudborough-house, Northampton- 
shire, aged 88, Charlotte, relict of Vice-Admiral 
Thomas Roger Eyles, and eldest dau. of the late 
—_ Morris, esq., of Loddington-hall, Leicester- 
shire. 

At Balham, Demetria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Frederick Porradaile. 

At Bedford-sq.-east, aged 37, Ann, widow of 
Capt. Andrew Thomson, second dau. of the late 
Archibald Campbell, esq. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, aged 79, Mary, widow 
of Col. Need. 

At the vicarage house, after a lingering illness, 
Jane, wife of Thomas Barker, M.A., Vicar of 
Thirkleby. 

At Crescent, America-sq., aged 87, Julia, relict 
of Raphael Raphael, esq. 

June 11, At Ipplepen, Devon, aged 55, George, 
second son of the late Rev. J. M. Wallace, Rector 
of Great Braxted, Essex. 

At Hoffossnitz, near Dresden, aged 77, Moritz 
Retzsch, the painter. His outlines to Shakspere’s 
works, Goéthe’s ‘‘ Faust,” Schiller’s “‘ Song of 
the Bell,’’ and other poems, have made his name 
popular in this country. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Mrs. Louisa Shores, of 
Worthing, relict of Jn. Wallis Shores, esq., late 
of Blackwall. 

June 12. At George-st., Plymouth, aged 82, 
Sir George Magrath, M.D., Kt., K.H., F.R.S. The 
remains were interred in the burying ground of 
St. Andrew’s Church. The hearse was preceded 
by a private carriage containing the Rev. J. 
Hatchard, Mr. Fox, surgeon, and R. B. Oram, 
and was followed by the two nurses on foot, 
behind whom came four mourning coaches, con- 
taining several of the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood. Among those who attended the funeral 
was Miss Palmer, the young lady who had acted 
for the last four or five years as his nurse, and 
to whom the deceased gentleman has left the 
whole of his property. The plate of the coffin 
bore the following inscription :—‘“ Sir George 
Magrath, died June 12th, 1857, aged 82 years.” 
The insignia of the different orders of which the 
deceased was a member wére laid on the coffin. 
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He was Doctor of Medicine, a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London and Edin- 
burgh, Fellow of the Royal Linnean and Geo- 
logical Societies, and other learned bodies. He 
wasalso Inspectorof H.M.’s Fleets and Hospitals, 
Companion of tne Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, Knight of the Royal Guelphic Order of 
Honour, and Knight-Commander of the Order 
of the Cross of Christ of Portugal. 

At Florence, aged 58, the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, sister to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

At Connaught-place, Hyde-park, Mrs. John 
Sanford, relict of the Rev. John Sanford. 

At Durham, aged 84, John Ward, esq., solicitor 
(Old Elvet). The deceased was considered the 
father of the profession in tiis city, having been 
in practice for sixty years, and for a long period 
the senior partner in the firm of Ward and Story. 
In politics Mr. Ward was a Whig of the old 
school, but he was equally esteemed and respected 
by men of all classes and shades of opinion, for 
the probity of his character, the high principles 
which ever actuated his conduct, and his gentle- 
manly and courteous bearing. The funeral took 
place in the new burial-ground attached to St. 
Oswald’s church, and was attended by a large 
number of the most respectable and influential 
of our fellow-citizens. 

Juliana Louisa, widow of Francis Savage, esq., 
of Springtield, Westbury-on-Irym, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At the Bridge of Allan, aged 64, Thomas Her- 
bert Place, esq., of Skelton Grange, Yorkshire, 
and Lech Dochart, Perthshire. 

At Brunswick-pl. Regent’s-park, aged 75, 
Charlotte, widow of Richard Parrott, esq., of 
Cavendish-square. 

At Union-grove, Aberdeen, aged 87, Gavin 
Hadden, esq. 

At Stanhope-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 30, 
Adéle, wife of Henry Thompson, esq., Mincing- 
lane, and elder dau. of the late Wiliiam Harvey 
Parry, esq., of Montagu-square. 

At Park-place, Longbrook-st., Exeter, aged 47, 
Mr. William Carpenter, Profe sor of Music, well 
known and respected in this city. Deceased was 
a tenor singer of high repute, and the Exeter 
Oratorio Society have sustain: d a loss tiey will 
not readily repair. Mr. Carpenter leaves a widow 
in delicate healt to mourn her irreparable loss, 
The remains of deceased were interred at St. 
David’s church, where he had so often officiated 
as organist. A large number of the tradesmen 
of the city testified their respect for the deceased 
by joining the funeral procession. 

June 13. Suddenly, in his counting-house, at 
Fenchurch-st., Mr. Abraham Borradaile, the 
well-known City merchant. He was about 70 
years of age, and much respect:d in mercantile 
circles, being partner in the house of Messrs. 
Borradaile, Cape-merchants, of Fenchurch-st. 
and Capetown. 

At Niton, Isle of Wight, Emily, only dau. of 
James Hardy, esq., Jaques-hall, Bradfieid, Essex. 

June 14. Eliza Matilda Constance, dau. of 
Col. Lister, H.E.1.C., and relict of the late 
Lieut.-Col. A. Beresford Taylor, C.B., K.H., 
of the 9th Foot. 

At Baker-st., Portman-sq., A. T. Montgomerie, 
esq , of the Knocks, county Kildare. 

At Stoke, Devonport, Henry Clarence, last 
surviving son of Lieut.-Col. Nooth. 

June 15. At Normanton Vicarage, Le‘cester- 
shire, aged 33, Janetta, wife of the Rev. J. H. B. 
Green. 

At the Rookery, Cretingham, Suffolk, aged 68, 
Nathaniel Barthropp, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, T. Wm. 
Gray, esq., Queen-st., Exeter, aged 64, Jemiina 
Jane, relict of Dona.us O’Biien, esq., of Sid- 
mouth, Devou, and county of Clare, Ireland. 

At Genoa, Edward, fourth son of the late 
Rev. T. Stonehouse Vigur, of York -crcscent, 
Clifton. 
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At Capri, near Naples, William Wilson Laurie, 
third son of the late Robert Laurie, esq., Leith. 

June 16. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. Allen Fielding, Royal Dockyard, Cha- 
tham, aged 88, the Lady Fagge, only dau. of the 
late Daniel Newman, esq , Barrister-at-Law, of 
Westbere-house, and relict of the Rev. Sir John 
Fagee, Bart., of Mystole, and Rector of Char- 

ai 


m. 

At Bideford, aged 78, Mary Farthing, relict of 
Thomas Hodges Robins, esq., and mother of the 
late Thomas George Farthing Robins, esq., of 
Chard, Somerset. 

At Newick, near Uckfield, Sussex, aged 65, 
Maria, dau. of the late Rev. James Thurston, 
Vicar of Ryarsh, in Kent. 

At Sydney-pl., Cork, Harriet, wife of St. John 
Jeffreyes, esq., of Blarney-castle. 

At York-pl., Kingsland-road, aged 94, Thomas 
Longbotham, esq. 

At the Rectory, Tooting, aged 37, Sophia Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. R. W. Greaves. 

Aged 78, Elizabeth, widow of William P. 


— esq., late of Blessington -st., Dub- 


At Bowscar, near Penrith, Cumberland, Eliza, 
relict of Col. William Youngson. 

At St. Austel, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of bis health, aged 35, Thomos Berryman, 
esq., M.D., of Alverton, Penzance. 

At Laeken, near Brussels, aged 63, Sir Robert 
Carswell, the Physician in Ordinary to King 
Leopold, of Belgium. Sir Robert, who was 
knighted by her present Majesty, and was also 
Chevalier of the Order of Leopold and of the 
Legion of Honour, was a native of Thorn- 
bank, in Scotland. The deceased, who will be 
greatly regretted by King Leopold, was formerly 
Professor of Morbid Anatomy at University 
College. 

At Waterloo, near Liverpool, Hannah, wife of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Jones, and sixth dau. of 
the late John Pares, esq., of the Newarke, 
Leicester. 

At Twickenham, aged 83, Robert Enscoe, esq. 

At Moy-house, near Forres, hobert Mac- 
gregor, esq., late of Canton. 

Suddenly, aged 40, Josephine, wife of Alfred 
Bowness, Little Britain, and younxest dau. of 
John Dawson, esq., of Kendal and Witherslack, 
Westmoreland. 

At Brighton, Ann Catherine, wife of Thos. 
Trulock, esq., late of the Elms, Ciawley, Sus- 


sex. 

June 18. At Ely-pl., Holborn, aged 76, Wm. 
Hickson, esq. 

At Broadwater-lodge, Sussex, aged 78, Capt. 
John L. Stringer, late of the Scots Greys, and of 
Hill-lodge, Effingham. 

At the Marine Hotel, Exmouth, aged 72, Maj.- 
ee Augustus Litchfield, of the Bombay 

avalry. 

At Selby, Francis Forster, esq., late of Ryther, 
barrister-at-law, and Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

At the residence of her father, Dunolly, Ar- 
gyleshire. Lady Campbell, of Dunstaffnage. 

June 19. At Clapham, Sir James Eyre. It 
appeared that the deceased and his lady were 
staying at the residence of Mr. Scholey, Lau- 
riston-house, on a visit. On ‘thursday he 
had attended the Queen’s levee, and sat up 
playing at whist till a quarter before one o’clock 
on Friday morning, when he remarked, “I 
think it is time to leave off playimg at cards,” 
and went up to bed, his lady having pre- 
ceeded him. He was in no way excited, Lut 
was in his usual health. About five o’clock 
the same morning Lady Eyre’s bell rang, and 
on the servant going up, the deceased was 
found in the bed by her side dead. Mr. R. C. 
Parrott, surgeon, who was one of the whist 
perty, expressed bis conviction that death had 
resuited trom some vesscl of the brain having 
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given way. Verdict — ‘‘ Natural death.” Sir 
James Eyre was a Doctor of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and author of a work 
which appeared five y.ars ago, under the title, 
The Stomach and its Difficulties. He was a 
pupil of the famous Abernethy, and from his 
master imbibed the idea that most of the dis- 
orders of the human body were connected with 
digestive derangements. In the medical pro- 
fessi»n he had made himself known by papers 
on this subject, and on the use of some of 
the salts of silver as almost specifics in certain 
stomachic complaints. He was born in 1792. 
In 1830, being Mayor of Hereford, he received 
the honour of knighthood from William IV., on 
presenting an address from that city at the 
king’s accession. 

At Brookman’s-park, Hatfield, Herts, aged 
38, Capt. William A. C. Gaussen, of H.M.’s 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

At Brighton, Sir Orford Gordon, Bart., of 
Embo-house, Sutherlandshire. 

At Holden-house, Southborough, Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of Henry Wood, esq., late of the 
Hon. E. I. Service. 

At Royal-crescent, Notting-hill, Mary, wife of 
Herbert Turner, esq., Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue). 

At Che!tenham, Sophia, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Herbert Croft, Bart. 

At bis residence, Perry-rise, Sydenham, Albert 
Stringer, esq., formerly of Leaves-green, Cud- 
ham, Kent. 

At Hill-house, Bodenham, Herefordshire, aged 
64, Richard Landon, esq. 

At Ramsey, Isle of Man, aged 37, Mr. Edw. 
Wm. Shackell, of Carmarthen, for many years 
= sgn with the newspaper press of South 

Vales. 

June 20. At Eaton-pl., after a very short ill- 
ness, aged 59, Emma Laura, the beloved wife of 
Charles Viscount Eversley. The noble lady had 
been in her usual health and strength till the 
beginning of last week, when she caught a most 
severe cold, from the effe.ts of which she died. 
Viscountess Eversley was the youngest dan. of 
the late Mr. Samuel and Lady Elizabeth Whit- 
bread, who was the eldest dau. of Charles, first 
Earl Grey. She married Viscount Eversley (the 
late Speaker of the House of Commons) in 1817, 
and leaves surviving issue several daughters. 
By the lamented demise of her ladyship, the 
families of the Earl and Countess Grey, the Earl 
aud Countess Waldegrave, Lady Mary Wood, 
the Countess of Leicester, Major-Gen. the Hon. 
Charles and Mrs. Grey, Lady Caroline Barring- 
ton, Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, &e., are placed in 
mourning, 

At Harewood, Cornwall, aged 69, the Dowager 
Lady Trelawney. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 28, Isabella Anne, wife 
of James Disraeli, esq, of Eaton-terrace, and 
eldest dau. of Wm. Cave, esq., of Breatry, Glou- 
ce-tershire. 

At the residence of her brother, Highworth, 
Wilts, Miss Sharps, of Down-house, Bath. 

At Doncaster, aged 80, Charles D. Faber, esq., 
brother of the late Rev. G. Stanley Faber, 
Master of Sherburn Hospital. 

At Apsley Guise, Beds, Henry Smith, esq., 
second son of the Rev. Hugh Smith, of Stoke 
D’Abernon, Surrey. 

At Axford-buildings, Bath, aged 76, Wm. 
Bealey, esq., M.D. 

Aged 49, Lieut. William Frederick Wyndham 
Parsinson, R.N. 

Juae 21. Inthe Commercial-road, Southamp- 
ton, aged 78, Sarah, fifth dau. of the late Robert 
Houghton, esq., of Lyndhurst. Hants. 

At st. Leonard’s, aged 53, Henry Bunn, esq., 
late of Rio de Janciro. 

At Wornditch, of paralysis, aged 52, Thomas 
Day, esy., Justice of the Peace for the county of 
Hunts. 
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At Hove, Brighton, aged 46, G. Le Magnen, 

ons of Cherbourg. 

une 22. At Ryde, aged 76, Emma, relict of 
Henry Cadwallader Adams, esq., of Anstey-hall, 
in the county of Warwick, and eldest dau. of the 
late Sir William Curtis, Bart. 

At Boon’s-pl., Plymouth, aged 37, Capt. Tho- 
mas Forrest, R.M., eldest son of the late Capt. 
Thomas Forrest, R.N., C.B. 

At South Kilvington, aged 78, Mary, widow of 
John Pick, esq., of Thirsk. 

At Down-hall, Rayleigh, Essex, aged 66, Tho- 
mas Brewitt, esq. 

At Birling Vicarage, aged 69, Jane Theodosia, 
widow of the Rev. T. P. Phelps, Vicar of Tarring- 
ton, Herefordshire. 

June 23. Aged 86, Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, 
second dau. of Augustus Henry, third duke of 
Grafton. 

Of bronchital asthma, Eliza, the affectionate 
wife of Richard Rov, esq., of Kensington-park- 
gardens, Notting-hill, and Lothbury, London. 

At his residence, Porchester-ter., Bayswater, 
Thomas Heath, esq., brother to the late gallant 
Lieut.-Col. Heath, of the 7th and 13th Madras 
Regiments. 

At Newbrook, Dublin, the residence of his 
brother-in-law, E. H. Casey, esq., D.L., aged 26, 
Capt. George Tom, H.M.’s 59th Regt., youngest 
son of tae late Philip Sandy Tom, esq., of Rose- 
dale, Cornwall. 

At his residence, Necarn-castle, Fermanagh, 
Ireland, aged 64, Wm. Robert Judge D’Arcy, 
esq., D.L., J.P. 

At his father’s house, Chingford, aged 43, 
Henry Ainslie, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

June 24. At his house in Bruton-st., London, 
aged 65, Riehard, third Lord Alvanley, the 
second son of Richard Pepper Arden, created 
Lord Alvanley of Alvantey, in Cheshire, by his 
wife Ann Dorothea Wilbraham, sister of the first 
Lord Skelmersdale and of Randle Wilbraham, 
esq., of Rode-hall, in thiseounty. Lord Alvanley 
was married to the Lady Arabella Vane, dau. of 
the first Duke of Cleveland, who survives him. 
By the death of Lord Alvanley the peerage has 
become extinct, and the direct male line of one 
of the most ancient families in the county of 
Chester has been brought to a close. Lord 
Alvanley held the office of Hereditary Bow-bearer 
of the Forest of Delamere. Lord Alvanley is 
succeeded in his estates, in one part by Mrs. 
Baillie, the wife of George Baillie, jun. esq., of 
Jervis Wood, in the county of Berwick, and dau. 
of the late Hon. Frances Maria, eldest sister of 
the late Peer, and Sir John Warrender, Bart., 
of Lochend; and on the other part by the 
Hon. Catherine Emma Arden, his surviving 
sister. It is understood that Mr. and Mrs. 
Baillie will assume the name of Arden, as the 
+ sonamaaamaaa of that ancient and honourable 

ouse. 

At Brighton, aged 57, Col. Henry Spencer, of 
the retired list, East India Company’s Service, 
Bombay. 

At Brighton, aged 57, Edward Robert Porter, 
esq., late one of the Masters cf the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

At Wandsworth, aged 19, Ernest Ranking, a 
student of Cambridge, who lost his life by being 
accidentally shot by his own brother, George 
Ranking, esq., of the same college. 

June 25. At his house in Bryanston-sq., aged 
95, Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard, Bart., of Belhus, 
Essex, Horsford, Norfolk, and Clones, co. Monag- 
han. He wasthe eldest living baronet ofthe United 
Kingdom. The deceased, who was created a 
baronet after the union in 1801, was son and tes- 
tamentary heir of the 17th Lord Dacre, whose 
surname and arms he assumed by sign manual. 
The late baronet was twice married—first, in 
1787, toa dau. of tre late Sir John St. Aubyn; 
and secondly, in 1833, to the dau. of the late Sir 
Walter Stirling, widow of Mr. Henry Dawkins 
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i . The late Sir Thomas was a Deputy- 
Lieut. of the county of Essex. He is succeeded 
in the ag A by his grandson Thomas, who 
was born in 1826, and married in 1853 to Miss 
=" dau. of the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, 

art. 

At his residence, Kensington-pl., aged 57, 
Edward Lee Baldwin, esq. 

At Bridgwater, aged 73, Richard Woodland, 
esq. ‘The deceased had been for many years past 
manager of the Somersetshire Branch Bank in 
Bridgwater, and a magistrate of the borough. 

At a very advanced age, from the effects of an 
accident, after leaving the house of her son, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, Mrs. Isabella Hedgeland. 

At the Ivy-house, Canterbury, aged 77, Robert 
Francis, esq. 

At Chertsey, aged 77, Charles Weston, for- 
merly Quartermaster in the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
one of the veterans of the Peninsular war. 

Aged 21, in Crouch-st., Colchester, Ellen Sarah, 
eldest dau. of James Sperling, esq. It appears 
that while in the act of sealing a letter, a lighted 
wax taper on the table at which she was standing 
accidentally ignited the top flounce of her muslin 
dress, and before the fire was extinguished, al- 
though she exerted herself greatly, she was so 
shockingly burnt that she died shortly after. 

June 26. At Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., 
the residence of his sister, the Lady Georgiana 
Fane, the Hon. Montague Fane, the youngest 
son of John, tenth Earl of Westmoreland. The 
hon. gentleman had been some time suffering 
from heart disease, and a few weeks since was 
removed to London from his residence at Great 
Bedwin, to be under the skilful treatment of Dr. 
Babbington, Dr. Latham, Mr. Sawyers, &c. This 
is the third death we have recorded in this noble 
family in the short space of three months, his 
mother, the Countess dowager of Westmoreland, 
having died 26th of March, and his brother, the 
Hon Colonel Henry Fane, on the 7th of May. 

At West-hall, near Sherborne, aged 57, Henry 
Talbot, esq., of the Chateau de Pontsal, Brittany, 
France. 

Gen. George Beattey, Royal Marines, many 

ears a resident in Bath. This gallant officer 
had arrived at the head of his corps, in which he 
had very greatly distinguished himself, and had 
lately received a good service pension. He served 
at Acre, under Sir Sidney Smith, and at the Nile 
and ‘Teneriffe, under Lord Nelson. 

At his residence, Hamilton-ter., St. John’s 
Wood, aged 57, Wm. Emerson, esq. 

At Rochester, aged 65, James Edwards, esq. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 70, Frances, widow 
of the late Rev. Jolin Bishop. 

At Ipswich, aged 81, Mrs. Mary Ann Fernley 
Cobbold, last surviving dau. of tue late Rev. T. 
Cobbold, of that town. 

At his residence, Clapham-rise, aged 86, Henry 
James Brooke, esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., &e. 

At his residence, Beaumont-sq., aged 58, Henry 
French, esq. 

At Southport, aged 81, Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Wood ell, of Wigan. 

June 27. At Heigham, Norfolk, aged 88, Mrs. 
Sarah Churchman, eldest dau. of the late Mr. 
Lionel Cottingham, Henham, Suffolk. 

At Forfar, aged 61, Thomas Carnaby, esq., 
Clerk of Supply, and Clerk to the prison board. 

At Aberhafesp-hall, Montgomeryshire, Louisa, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Proctor. 

At Edinburgh, Mary Catherine Gillespie, wife 
of Lauderdale Maitland, esq., of Eccles. 

At Ashley-house, Box, aged 54, T. Sud Il, esq. 

June 28. The Madrid journals of this date an- 
nounce the death, at Cueta, of the Maid of Sara- 
gossa, Augustina Zaragoza, who, when very 
young, distinguished herself greatly in the me- 
morable siege of Saragossa. For her services on 
this occasion she was made a sub-lieutenant of 
infantry in the Spanish army, and received several 
decorations for her exploits in the War of Inde- 
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dence. She was buried at Cucta with all the 
onours due to her memory. 

At Southland-villa, Slaugham, Sussex, while 
on a visit to his brother-in-law, R. John Everett, 
esq., aged 65, John Lewis Darby, esq., late of 
New York, twenty-three years Consul-Gencral 
for Monte Video to the United States. 

At Woodgrange-villas, Forest-gate, Stratford, 
Essex, aged 58, Eleanor, relict of John Revett, 
esq., Brandeston-hall, Suffolk. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
W. H. Smythe, Church-hill-house, Teignmouth, 
Devonshire, 77, Mary Frances, relict of 
Thomas Evans, esq., of Hereford, and dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Watkyns, late Rector of Wes- 
ton-under-Penyard, Herefordshire. 

At Strood, Kent, aged 79, Curry Wm. Hillier, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

At Berlin, aged 71, Mrs. Ann Brown, widow of 
Robert Hunter Brown, esq., Capt. in the H.E.I. 
Company’s late Maritime Service. 

At his residence, Hammersmith, aged 72, Edw. 
Miller, esq., for many years of the Commissariat 
Department, Treasury. 

At Radipole, aged 81, Mary, relict of J. Port- 
bury, esq. 

June 29. At his residence, Brunswick-terrace, 
Scarbro’, aged 47, John Cook, esq., solicitor. He 
had long been identified with several of the 
governing institutions of the borough of Scarbro’, 
and in public and private life he was highly 
esteemed and respected. 

At Old Brompton, aged 80, Major W. S. Grif- 
fiths, D.L. 

In Middle Scotland-yard, Whitehall, Mary Ann, 
wife of Joseph Hanby, esq., of Addlestone-lodge, 
near Chertsey, Surrey. 

At his residence, South Bailey, Durham, aged 
66, Thomas Marsden, esq., of the firm of Mars- 
den and Son, Proctors. 

June 30. At Totnes, aged 34, William Lle- 
wellyn, only son of Thomas Pearce Thomas, 
Master R.N., late of Dartmouth. 

At Oxburg Rectory, Norfolk, aged 36, Mary 
Gordon, wife of the Rev. A. Thurtell. 

At St. Petersburg, aged 77, John Westly, esq: 

At Caprington-castle, Ayrshire, Thomas Smith 
Cunninghame, esq., of Caprington. 

At Exmouth, Meneen, dau. of the late John 
Massey, esq., Commander R N. 

At his residence, Ladbroke-sq., Kensington- 
park, Notting-hill, James Bradley, esq. 

July At his residence, Dilwyn, Hereford- 
shire, George Coleman, esq., formerly a Judge of 
the Zilah Court, in the Madras Presidency, and 
for many years a magis'rate for the county of 
Hereford, the father of G. T. Coleman, esq., late 
of Portland-pl., Bath. 

At his residence, Lansdown-pl.-east, Bath, 
aged 77, Matthew Ran«le Ford, esq., late Capt. 
in the Bengal Army. The deceased was an old 
and highly respected inhabitant of this city, and 
formerly took a very active part in the parochial 
concerns of Wa'cot, of which parish he was for 
many years one of the Commissioners. 

In the Close, Winchester, aged 27, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of 
King’s Stanley, Gloucester. 

In London, Mrs. Woodcock, wife of the Rev. 
E. Woodcock, Rector of St. Laurence, Win- 
chester. 

At Dover, Kent, aged 55, Thomas Usmar, 
D.C.L., of Queen’s College, Oxford, formerly of 
Epping, Essex. ? 

Suddenly, at Dover, Elizabeth, wife of Henry 
Waite Pall, esq., of (Shacklewell), Stoke Newing- 
ton, and of H.M.’s Customs (London), and second 
dau. of the late Samuel Unwin White, esq., of 
Farnsfield, Notts, leaving a husband and seven 
children to mourn their irreparable loss. 

At Gloucester-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
71, Amelia, wife of Israel Barned, exq. 

At Osinaston, aged 22, Agnes, eldest dau. of 
Francis Wright, esq., of Osmaston-manor, Derby. 


aged 
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July 2. At Brighton, Mary Bocth Boyes, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Bethuel Boyes, for- 
merly a chaplain on the H.E.I.C. Bengal Esta- 
blishment. — 

At Tonbridge Wells, aged 83, James Justus 
Deacon, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 80, Harriet, widow of the 
late William Mew, esq., of Apton-hall, Canew- 
don. 

Aged 33, James Briggs, esq., of Fitzroy-sq. 
At the house of Rupert Clarke, esq., Reading, 
Berks, aged 82, Robert Lloyd, esq. 

At Lewisham, Kent, aged 57, Lieut. Henry 
Forster Mills, R.N. 

At Warwick, aged 67, Charles Belcher, esq. 

July 3. In Belgrave-sq., aged 75, the Ducness 
of Bedford. This much respected lady expired 
somewhat suddenly, after only a brief illness. 
Her grace was the dau. of the third Earl of 
Harrington, and leaves an only son, the Marquis 
of Tavistock, born in 1808. Few ladies have 
adorned the British peerage by more exemplary 
virtues than those which belonged to the cha- 
racter of this amiable and Jamented lady. Her 
loss will be deeply felt, and the more keenly 
where she was best known, among the poorer 
dependants of her noble husband’s family es- 
tates. 

Lord Francis Arthur Gordon, while on his re- 
turn home from the South of France. His Lord- 
ship had been in declining health for nearly two 
years, and was in consequence obiiged to relin- 
quish his command as Lieut.-Col. of the Ist Life 
Guards. 

At Bath, aged 63, Lady Ballingall, of Alta- 
mont, widow of Sir George Ballingall, late Pro- 
fessor of Military Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Aged 57, Henry Kite, esq., Westwood-court, 
Faversham. 

At Moville, near Londonderry, Ireland, aged 
72, John Irvine, esq., Surgeon R.N., for many 
years Surgeon and Agent of the Admiralty for 
sick quarters in that district. 

At St. Marshal, near Montauban, France, aged 
20, Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
Arthur Cesar Tollemache. 

At Christ Church, Oxford, Bernard Mont- 
gomery Randolph, B.A., Oxford, youngest son 
¢ the Rev. Thomas Randolph, Rector of Hadham, 

erts. 

At Low-hall, West Ayton, Hannah, wife of T. 
J. Candler, esq. 

Age i 76, David Home, esq., of Dalston. 

At Ty-mawr, near Abergavenny, aged 66, 
Mary, relict of Johh Maud, esq. 

he! 4. At Henley-grove, Milton, Clevedon, 
aged 61, Edward Burnell, esq. 

At her residence, the Cottage, Stonely, Kim- 
bolton, Huntingdonshire, aged 73, Emilia Sophia, 
relict of Capt. Frederick Welstead, R.N., and 
eldest dau. of the late John Bristow, esq. 

Sudd » of di of the heart, aged 27, 
Mary Jane, wife of Ricard Abud, esq., Jonson- 
pl., Harrow-road, dau. of Mr. Joseph Tussaud, 
Baker-st., and grand-dau. of the late Madame 
Tussaud. 

At Griffiin’s-hill, near Birmingham, aged 68, 
John Keep, esq. 

At his residence, Stone, Staffordshire, aged 64, 
Charles Bromley, esq. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 25, Howard Jacobson 
Byers, Esq., R.N. 

At Crewznach, Rhenish Prussia, of brain fever, 
John Chatto, youngest son of William Oliver 
— esq., of Edgerston, Roxburghshire, 





= Manchester, W. Bradley, esq., a well-known 
artist. 

At Naples, Robert Whyte, M.D. 

Age: 79, Susanna, wife of Edward Horton, 
*%. surgeon, late of Ear) Shilton. 

July 5. Aged 82, John Protheroe, esq., of 
Clevedon, Soinerset. 

At Inverle:th-row, Edinburgh, Mrs. J. Bennet, 
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widow of Eneas Ronaldson Macdonnell, esq., of 
Glengarry and Clanranald. 

Joseph Wickenden, esq., of Hagley-road, Edg- 
baston. 

At Athole-pl., Perth, Thomas Duncan, Procu- 
rator-Fiscal of Pertlishire. 

At the residence of her brother, aged 68, Maria 
Sophia Parratt, sister of Hillehant Merideth Par- 
ratt, of Effingham-house, near Leatherhead, Sur- 
rey. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, the Rev. 
A. K. B. Granville, Hatcham Parsonage, Laura 
Harriet, relict of J. C. Robson, esq., Royal Ma- 
rines. 

At Counter-hill, New-cross, aged 64, Chas. 
James Ellis, esq. 

In Blandford-sq., aged 59, Edward Wyndham, 
esq., magistrate for the county of Middlesex. 

July 6. At Trowbridge, aged 71, Elijah Bush, 
esq. From his long residence in the town, and 
having filled the office of magistrates’ clerk for 
upwards of forty years, and being engaged in an 
extensive practice for a very long period, Mr. 
Bush was well known to a wide circle of gentie- 
men and friends, by whom he was held in the 
highest esteem. 

At Ipplepen, aged 55, George Wallace, esq., 
second son of the late Rev. Job Marple Wallace, 
Rector of Great Braxted, Essex. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Kensington-gate, 
aged 58, Edward John Otley, esq., of Conuuit-st., 
Hanover-sq. 

At Orme-sq , Bayswater, Francis Henry Brooks, 
esq., of Chancery-!ane, banker, and brother of 
Mrs. Egerton Green, of Colchester. 

At Lansdowne-pl., Leamington, the residence 
of his father, Ensign William Henry Middleton, 
22nd Regiment. 

At Egglesciiffe, York, the residence of his son- 
in-law, '. W. Waldy, esq., Felix F. F. Bean, 
late of Clapham-park, Sussex. He was on a 
visit to Egglescliffe for the benefit of his health, 
having suffered from an inflammatory affection 
of the head and face. The medical attendant had 
for some time past been afraid of an attack on the 
brain, which took place on Monday last, when 
the unfortunate gentleman, in the absence of the 
family, and while dressing in his bed-room, de- 
stroyed himself by cutting his throat with a razor. 

At Lansdowne-crescent, Cheltenham, aged 70, 
Henry Addenbrooke esq., youngest son of the 
late John Addenbrooke Addenbrooke, esq., of 
Wollaston-hall, Worcestershire. 

At Greenwich, John Simpson, esq., second son 
of the late David Simpson, esq., of ‘T'eviot-bank, 
N 


. B. 
Suddenly, aged 21, Richard Henry, youngest 
son of the late John Bullard, esq., Royal Navy, 
Clerk in the War Department at Sheerness, late 
of the camp at Alders}iott. 

At the Maison Douis, Nice, aged 64, John Wal- 
ker, esq., of Crawfordton, Dumfriesshire, and of 
Loch Treig, Invernesshire. 


July7. Aged 78, Elizabeth Young, relict of 
the Rev. David Stewart Moncrieffe, Rector of 
Loxton, Somerset. 

At Richmond, Sophia, wife of the Rev. George 
Augustus Baker, M.A., Rector of Fingest-cum- 
Ibstone, in the diocese of Oxford, and youngest 
dau. of the late Peter Sherston, esq., of Stoberry- 
hill, near Wells. 

Aged 68, Mr. John Booth, of Killerby, near 
Cutterick. The name of Booth is associated, 
especially in the North of England, with our 
most celebrated agriculturists. As a br: eder of 
shorthorns and horses Mr. Booth was rivalled 
only by his own brother, the present Mr. Richard 
Booth, who of late years has in some measure 
succeeded to the position so long occupied by his 
lamented brother. 

At New Romney, aged 75, Thomas Roberts, 
esq., late surgeon R.N. 

At belgrave-ierrace, Pimlico, Elizabeth Mar- 
garet, only surviving dau. of the late Joseph 
Hadfield, esq., of George Town, British Guicna. 
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At Regent’s Villas, Upper Avenue-terrace, 
Pimlico, Regent’s-park, aged 20, Helen Foster, 
second dau. of Charles Orme, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 20, Harriet Mary, third 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. George Gieen Nicolls. 

At his residence, Barrett-grove, Stoke Newing- 
ton, aged 70, John Unwin, esq., late of the stock 
Exchange. 

At his residence, Sparth-house, near Accring- 
ton, Lancashire, aged 58, Robert Clegg, esq. 

At Dorset-st., Portman-sq., aged 90, Jean Al- 
bert Guignard, esq., late of Foley-pl., and Saville- 
row. 

At Finchley, aged 33, Alfred Moul, - 

July 8. At his residenee, Upper Portland-pl., 
aged 82, Gen. Sir Charles Bulkeley Egerton, Col. 
of the 89th Regt. He had been 65 years in the 
army, and saw some active service in the early 
part of his military career. He became a General 
in 1846, and was made a Colonel of the 89th Regt. 
in 1837. Sir Charles, when a Lieutenant, com- 
manded a detachment on board a line-of-battle- 
ship in Lord Howe’s memorable action on the 
Ist of June, 1794, and afterwards served at the 
biockade of Malta, and the surrender of Valetta, 
in Egyypt, and in the Peninsula. He had the 
silver war medal and three clasps for Fuentes 
d@’Onor, Nivelle, and Orthes. 

At Erina, Limerick, after a brief illness, the 
Countess of Charleville. She was dau. of the 
late Henry Case, esq., of Shenstone-cross, Staf- 
fordshire; married in 1850, and has left four 
children. 

At Stoke-hall, aged 78, Sir Robert Howe Brom- 
ley, Bart , Adm. of the White. 

At Southernhay, age 89, Mrs. Luxmoore, relict 
of Chas. Luxmoore, esq., of Witherdon, Devon. 

At Ockbrook, aged 73, Brsan Thomas Balguy, 
esq., son of the late John Balguy, esq., for many 
years Recorder of the borough of Verby, and 
brother of Mr. Commissioner Balguy. Mr. Balguy 
has been Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace for 
the borongh of Derby for 40 years, and held the 
office of coroner for 33 years. 

At Tunbridge-wells, Louisa, wife of John God- 
frey Teedy esq., of Por:man-sq. and Lincoln’s- 
inn, Q.C. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 33, Charles Lloyd 
Pearson, esq., son of the late Jas. Pearson, esq., 
of Birmingham. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 54, Robert 
Wilmot Schneider, esq., of New-lodge, Billericay, 
Essex, a magistrate for the county of Essex, and 
formerly of the 72nd Highland Regt. 

At Lisbon, Harriet Piedade Kendall, relict of 
Samuel Joseph Kendall, esq., and third dau. of 
Thos, Custance, esq. 

July 9. At his residence in Blackheath-park, 
Kent, aged 63, Robert Jacomb Hood, esq., of 
Bardon-park, Leicestershire. 

At his residence, Uphempston, near Totnes, 
aged 77, Mr. James Elliott, Land-Surveyor. 

At Treglith, aged 80, John Braddon, esq. 

At South-view-house, Bampton, aged 84, Miss 
Maria Davey. 

At Moray-pl!., Edinburgh, aged 62, Thomasina 
Elizabeth, wife of Francis Abbott, esq., Secretary 
to the General Post Office in Scotland. 

At Boulogne, S.M., aged 77, A. F. A. Person- 
naux, esq., late of Dover. 

At his residence, Boston, Lincolnshire, aged 62, 
Robert Stevenson, esq. 

July 10. At Herne Bay, Kent, aged 72, Capt. 
Edward F. Seott. He entered the Navy at an 
early age, as first-class volunteer, on board the 
“Stag,” 32, Capt. Joseph Sydney Yorke. 
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At Pilton, Cornelia, wife of Edw. Savile, esq., 
after giving birth to a still-born dau. 

At Tollington-park, London, Capt. Stephenson 
Ellerby, an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, 
and Deputy ‘!Chairman of Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. 

At Ware-hill, Amwell, Herts, Chas. Chawner, 
esq., eldest son of the late Rev. Chas. Chawner, 
Vicar of Church Broughton, Derby. 

At Thurloe-sq., Lieut.-Col. George Warren. 

At Bayswater, Robert Kerr, esq., late of the 
60th Rifles. 

Suddenly, at Hawkshead, aged 29, Charles 
William, second son of Capt. J. Anderson, R.N. 

= Gladswood, Col. Spottiswoode, of Glads- 


wood. 

July 1%. At Horeseheath-lodge, Cambridgesh., 
aged 84, Stanlake Batson, esq. 

At Malton, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. J. Hartley, Incumbent of Boroughbridge, 
and Curate of Marton-cum-Grafton. 

Aged 24, Emma, eldest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. Robert South, M.A., of Christ’s Hospital. 

At his residence, High-st., Taunton, aged 38, 
Robert Dinham, esq. 

At Montpellier-row, South Lambeth, aged 35, 
Thomas Phipps, esq., Solicitor. 

At Hornmead-villa, Milton, Gravesend, aged 
78, Joanna Jackson, relict of George Jackson, 
esq., of Rathbone-pl., Oxford-st., and Ealing, 
Middlesex. 

At Russell-sq., Fanny, wife of John Garford, 


esq. 

July 12. At Stonehouse, aged 76, Wm. Garn 
Mason, esq., Paymaster H.M.N. 

At Leamington, Harriet Joan Granville, eldest 
dau. of the late Court Granville, esq., of Welles- 
bourne-hall, Warwickshire. 

At her residence in Hatton-garden, aged 89, 
Sarah, relict of Wm. Warberton, esq., of Elles- 
mere, Salop, and great-grandau. of Dr. White 
Kennett, formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 

of ption, at Huskisson-st., Liverpool, 
Charlotte Sophia, relict of John Horn Gow, esq., 
of Bexley-heath, Kent. 

July 13. At her residence, Westbourne-terr., 
aged 66, Elizabeth, widow of Luke Graves Han- 
sard 





At his residence, Bridge-avenue, Hammer- 
smith, aged 24, Lieut. James F. St. George 
McDonnell, R.N., eldest son of the late Dr. James 
McDonnell, of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London. He was the intimate friend and com- 
panion of the late Lieut. Bellot in the Arctic 


as. 

July 14. At Faringdon, Berks, aged 52, Isabel, 
wife of the Rev. John Moreland. : 

At Kenwick-house, near Louth, Lincolnshire, 
Mary, dau. of the late Thomas Woodcock, esq., 
of Preston, Lancashire. 

Caroline Margaret Delme, second dau. of the 
late John Delme, esq., of Cams-hall, Fareham. 

At Rosherviile, Kent, aged 27, Elizabeth Anne 
de Villiers, wife of Capt. Chads, Paymaster Ist 
Battalion 60th Royal Rifles, only 7 days after 
giving birth to a dau. ‘ 

At Glocester-cresc., Regent’s-pk., Louisa Ann, 
wife of Henry Brannan Quick. con 

At Brook-house, Ross, Herefordshire, aged 63, 
Thomas Edwards, esq., Solicitor. 

At his residence, Clayton-pl., Peckham, aged 
78, Thomas Hill, esq. ; 

July 15. At his residence, We'lington-park, 
Belfast, James Clerk Pattison, esq., the much- 
respected Manager of the Belfast Banking Com- 
pany. 








COAL-MARKET, Jury 27. 
Wallsend, &e., per ton. 15s. 9d. to 17s. 9d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 15s. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 59s. Od. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 18d. to 18}d. Leicester Fleeces, 15d. to 16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, StRanp. 
From May 24 to June 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
; “4 





Weather. 


Day of 


a 
OS] Month. 


3 : Weather. 
A 





. 85iicloudy 
. 30 . 88j\cldy. fine, shrs. 
. 36)ldo. . 15 
. 98ido. . 22 
. 82iido. slight rain . 31 
29. 56j|/do. cloudy, do. . 27\Ido. 
. 57iido. rain, ligt. . 99jido. 
. 75)icy-hy.rn.thun. . 85)|fair,cy.hy.rain 
. 98iifair .  6iido. do. slt.rain 
29. 98j\cloudy, do. . 17)|\fair 
. 84ilirain . Sido. 
29. 67)\cloudy, rain . 83iido. 
4 66) fair, do. . ido. 
. 87iido. . Sido. rain 
29. 92 do. cloudy . 99j\do. cloudy 


. 24 


ry 
= 









































TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
Sis 
oe 5 z 





Week ending g 
Saturday, 


80 and 
upwards 





June 27 . 150 | 34 | 1005 
July 4. y 148 | 30 | 1029 
“ Be 131 | 24 988 
” 18 . ‘ 119 | 34 | 1061 





























PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. 
of Six 8s. d. s. d. s. d, s. a. 
Weeks 63 1 38 27 2 40 10 


Week endin 
July 20. h 6s 8 | 37 9 | 27 9 | 427 | 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 37. 10s. to 47. 10s.—Straw,1/. 8s. to 1l. 12s.—Clover, 47. 5s. to 57. 
HOPS.—Weald of Kent, 37. Os. to 42. 10s.—Mid., and East Kent, 4/. 15s. to 67. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
8s. 1d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Juty 27. 
4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
5s. Od. to 6s. Od. | Pigs 


*,* The prices of Stock for July will be given with those for August in the MaGazINE 
for September. 
PRINTED BY MESSRS. JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 
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